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Editorials 


ABOUT OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 











HE antipathy of many Latin Americans to the United 

| States is an old story. It goes back at least to the first 
Congress of Panama, when many of them did not want 

our government to be represented there at all; it colors the 
history of Latin America throughout the nineteenth century 
and well into the twentieth; it was felt by statesmen, by 
politicians, by writers, by business men, and was encouraged 
by Europeans who feared the Norte Americano as a dan- 
gerous rival, But the first decades of the present century 
beheld some slight lessening, and with President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s announcement of the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
there were many on both sides of the Rio Grande who 
believed that the old days of suspicion and mistrust were 
definitely over and that the American nations were thence- 
forth to dwell together in unalloyed amity. There were not 
wanting occurrences that supported that belief. To instance 
but one: The spectacle of nearly the whole of Latin America 
rallying to the side of the United States when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor seemed to indicate that the United 
States could count on the fervent assistance of her American 
neighbors, especially since one of them, Costa Rica, actually 
declared war on Japan before we did. And since the Rio 
Conference (January, 1942) the people of this country have 
been thinking of their Latin neighbors as really and truly 
good neighbors. 
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That such a conviction has been entertained by the aver- 
age citizen of the United States is not questioned, but among 
the better informed the disturbing suspicion remained that 
the situation is not quite so rosy as it has been painted, that 
something is wrong, that we are not so cordially loved in 
Latin America as emotional and ill-informed persons liked 
to imagine we are. In that situation there is to the student 
of United States history nothing new. Foreign relations have 
never been adequately grasped by the mass of our people, 
who from the beginning of our national existence down to 
the end of the nineteenth century were concerned chiefly 
with domestic affairs and internal development. In addition, 
there is in many Americans an odd streak of sentimentality 
that clouds their vision, and when they began to realize the 


existence of Latin America that weakness became especially 
noticeable. One obstacle confronting those who endeavored to 


enlighten them in that field was their proneness to yield to 
emotion, their indulgence in pageants and pretty speeches 
when they ought to have been studying Latin America seri- 
ously and calmly. There is no more justification for becom- 
ing emotional over Latin America than there is for becoming 
emotional over Kansas or Madagascar. It is high time that 
our people began to consider Latin America sensibly. 

The symposium, What the South Americans Think of Us,’ 
comes opportunely for this purpose. The authors, all of them 
well known to students of Latin America, have assembled 
within brief compass the fruit of their own observation in 
order to convey to the American reader some notion of how 
his country is looked upon by our Good Neighbors. The 
reader may object that such a book is and can be no more 
than what the writers themselves have been led to believe, 
and that other investigators might have come to different con- 
clusions. But that objection would be applicable to any book 


1WuHat THE SOUTH AMERICANS THINK oF Us: A SymposiuM. By Carleton Beals, 
Bryce Oliver, Herschel Brickell, Samuel Guy Inman. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Company, 1945. Pp. 400. $3.00. 
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attempting to cover a wide and somewhat vague subject. All 
that can reasonably be demanded is that the writers shall 
make an effort to reach the truth without suffering their own 
preconceptions to color their conclusions. 

The general picture is on the whole unfavorable. While 
we have many admirers and friends in South America, their 
admiration and their friendship are not invariably unquali- 
fied, while at the same time there are South Americans who 
seem to be returning to the old (and as some thought worn 
out) concept of Uncle Sam as an imperialist, an economic 
overlord, a shrewd trader building up during emergencies 
a position in South America from which he can profit later 
on. Though that concept is usually expressed discreetly and 
sometimes with a little praise added to sugarcoat the pill there 
can be no mistaking the import of the criticism, and since 
such a criticism is expressed by persons whose views cannot 
be disregarded it has to be reckoned with. 

One of the reasons why some Latin Americans are not 
enthusiastic over the Good Neighbor policy is that they feel 
it is largely unilateral. According to the objectors, our 
Department of State, while it does from time to time consult 
Latin American foreign ministers, frequently merely informs 
them of what has been decided in Washington and expects 
them to fall into line. That complaint has been echoed in 
the United States, notably by Mr. Sumner Welles. If our 
efforts to unite the Americas are to succeed there must be 
cooperation; mere acceptance of our views would not be 
cooperation but only a grudging submission that would be 
on the alert to find reasons for reversing the policy. An 
instance of that is afforded by the determination of the Latin 
Americans at the Chapultepec Conference to readmit Argen- 
tina to the comity of America. They desired that Argentina 
should be offered an opportunity to return to the fold and 
that the policy of non-recognition then being pursued by 
the United States (and by most of Latin America as well) 
should be abandoned. They had their way. Whether in the 
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light of later events the readmission of Argentina was wise 
is not to the point here; the occurrence suffices to indicate 
that Latin America by and large felt that our treatment of 
Argentina was a policy imposed by the United States on the 
rest of America rather than a policy adopted after consulta- 
tion and agreement by all the governments concerned. 

Another ground of misgiving is the presence on South 
American soil of our army and navy. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm after Pearl Harbor bases were assigned to us on 
the understanding that they were required for the protection 
of our neighbors as well as of ourselves and that after the 
war they would be turned over to the respective governments 
that had granted them. But as time went on the question 
began to be asked: Will the United States return those bases 
at the end of the war or does that country intend to keep them? 
Such a suspicion is ugly and is probably prompted by inter- 
ests that are seeking to make trouble for us, but however 
justly we may resent it the question is in fact being raised 
and the answer will have to be something more persuasive 
than polite assurances and talk about good will. 

That we who profess devotion to democracy should continue 
to maintain relations with regimes in Latin America that by 
no reasonable employment of the term can be styled demo- 
cratic has also been urged against us. The answer is simple: 
It is not our duty to dictate to other countries what kind of 
government they shall have. Recognition does not imply 
approval but is no more than the acceptance of the fact that 
a regime is actually governing a country, that it is at least 
tacitly accepted by the people immediately concerned, and 
that it seems able and willing to meet its obligations to other 
countries. To the statesman, the international lawyer, the 
student of diplomatic history, that answer is quite intelligible, 
but to a person whose acquaintance with the technique of 
international relations is neither broad nor deep it may sound 
like callous opportunism and cynical disregard of ethical 
considerations. That is how some of the South Americans 
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look upon it and they are not above labeling it as another 
evidence of the hypocrisy and double-dealing of Uncle Sam. 

Behind such complaints there remains the perennial chorus 
of murmurs against our movies, our Good Willers, our 
American “way of life’ (whatever that means), but that 
tedious song is declining in volume. Some creditable movies 
have been sent to South America, the Good Willer is no longer 
a menace and has become at worst a minor nuisance, and 
American appreciation of the importance of good manners 
and of an understanding of local customs is more in evidence 
now than it used to be. But the dislike has not been com- 
pletely eradicated. To kill it will prove a slow and trying 
process demanding tact and patience, and the goal can be 
achieved only if the task is confined to those who by tem- 
perament and by training are suited to it, to the exclusion 
of the meddler and the vulgarian. 

South America Uncensored may well serve as a companion 
book to the one already considered.’ Its author, Dr. Rowland 
Hall Sharp, is a well-known newspaper correspondent who 
has for the past eight years been traveling up and down and 
across and around the South American continent to the extent 
of covering well over 100,000 miles, and here he presents much 
of the fruit of those journeys. Being a trained observer and 
reporter he exhibits an acuteness necessary for penetrating 
beneath surface appearances and endeavoring to attain to the 
facts that so often lie hidden underneath. That surface appear- 
ances are frequently deceptive is especially true of the con- 
tinent of South America, geographically and_ politically. 
Consider, for instance, the false conclusion that may easily 
be drawn, and in fact has been drawn, from the luxuriant 
vegetation of the Amazon region. The traveler may readily 
be tricked into concluding that the soil beneath must be of 
amazing fertility, whereas in fact it is miserably poor. Or, 
considering the giant waterways of the continent and the 








*“SouTH AMERICA UNCENSORED. By Roland Hall Sharp. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1945. Pp. 363. $3.50. 
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rich deposits of minerals in its mountains, one is led to leap 
to the conclusion that South America is a land of vast oppor- 
tunities, a conclusion that has led many to disaster simply 
because they failed to take into account facts less obvious but 
no less important, such as that the South American continent 
is the most inconveniently constructed continent on the planet, 
with the mountains and the rivers and the minerals in the 
wrong places. The same danger of being misled by appear- 
ances lurks in the political scene. Behind a facade of repub- 
lican government may be seen much that is evil, much that 
is opposed to liberty and human happiness. Dr. Sharp pro- 
fesses to have peered behind the facade, at least in Brazil, 
Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia, and to have dragged forth 
some unpleasant truths about the present governments of those 
lands. He claims to have found in all of them strongly fascist 
regimes of a sort hardly to be distinguished from the dictator- 
ships we battled in Europe, and he does not mince his words 
in stating that our own government is pursuing a questionable 
policy in maintaining them. 

While allowing that the author’s judgment about the dic- 
tatorships in Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina may have been 
somewhat sharpened by the treatment he suffered in those 
countries, there is no denying that he has presented a mass 
of evidence in support of his thesis, evidence that will 
strengthen much of the suspicion that has grown up regard- 
ing the extent to which the present governments in La Paz 
and in Rio de Janeiro can be called democratic. And the 
armament race now going on between the giant Brazil and 
the vould-be giant Argentina is brought out in this volume 
more clearly than usual, with the implication that if that 
race should lead to war in South America our own govern- 
ment, through having armed Brazil, must shoulder much of 
the blame. 

But that opinion merely revives the old difficulty concern- 
ing the recognition of governments of which we do not in 
our hearts approve, and Dr. Sharp’s conviction that the 
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United States should alter its policy toward the present 
regimes in Bolivia and Brazil because they are dictatorships, 
while it may appeal to the academic mind, will hardly com- 
mend itself to persons for whom international relations are 
primarily a practical problem. The only workable policy is 
to do the best we can with a de facto government. To go fur- 
ther and to constitute ourselves the judges of what kind of 
government the country ought to have would be to injure 
ourselves without benefiting anyone else. That holds espe- 
cially of our dealings with Latin America, whose people are 
ever ready to accuse us of interfering in their internal affairs. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. EDWIN RYAN. 


* * * 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE CORDON SANITAIRE 





OTH German and Russian propaganda directed against 
the peace settlement after World War I proved ex- 
tremely successful in influencing public opinion of prac- 
tically all countries through a few impressive slogans. The 
Polish “corridor” will always remain a striking example of 
that efficient method. But a mystification on much larger 
scale was and is achieved by calling a dozen countries simply 
a “cordon sanitaire,” thus creating the misleading idea that 
they were nothing but an artificial creation of the peace- 
makers, directed against the Soviet Union. 

It is, therefore, highly gratifying to see it explained by a 
distinguished Russian-born writer that the thirteen states 
which existed between Germany and Russia during the period 
between the two World Wars, with a population almost double 
that of Germany and almost equal to that of European Russia, 
and with a territory more than four times as large as Ger- 
many’s, are an essential part of the European state system. In 
The Big Three, Mr. Dallin,’ to whom we already owe three 
excellent volumes on his country of origin, not only has made 


1Tue Bic THREE—THE UNITED STATES, BriTAIN, Russia. By David J. Dallin. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 292. $2.75. 
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one of the most. provocative and illuminating contributions to 
a better understanding of contemporary world politics, but 
also has shown that the countries which might be called “the 
small thirteen,” although some of them are at least medium 
sized, occupy such an important region that their real in- 
dependence is an indispensable condition of a stable peace. 
If dominated by either of their great neighbors, that power 
would be enabled to command not only Eastern Europe, but 
the whole continent, and eventually the world. 

That idea is not entirely new, and Mr. Dallin does not omit 
to recall its able presentation by Halford Mackinder at the end 
of the first World War. But the experience of the last twenty- 
five years gives him an excellent opportunity to compare the 
three solutions of the problem which appeared during that 
period. It is questionable whether the first one is correctly 
called “French predominance,” since French influence was 
hardly predominant in all thirteen countries of the “Middle 
Region.” And Mr. Dallin himself has an excellent paragraph 
(p. 121) emphasizing the profound difference between the 
influence of democratic, weak and distant France, which was 
a guarantee of national independence, although unfortunately 
insufficient, and the brutal predominance of Germany whose 
scheme, when it seemed to materialize in the years from 1938 
to 1942, simply placed the whole crucial region under German 
control, enslaving the nations which resisted and reducing the 
others to the réle of miserable puppet states. There is, however, 
no real difference between Hitler’s scheme and the Soviet 
postwar scheme, as far as the nations of the “Middle Region” 
are concerned, except that Moscow has taken the place of 
Berlin as their prospective master, a fact clearly evidenced 
on Mr. Dallin’s suggestive maps. 

He has no illusions as to the “independence” which the 
smaller nations could enjoy within the Soviet sphere. Like 
most Russians, he is prepared to justify Stalin’s claim for 
Eastern Poland, but he knows perfectly well that in reality 
not the Curzon line, but “dominance over the whole of Poland 
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was the issue” from the very moment when the Soviet demands 
concerning that country were raised. Having disposed of the 
slogans of “friendly governments” and of the misuse of the 
word “democracy,” Mr. Dallin is in a position to conclude 
the chapter on Central Europe by the following statement: 
“Nothing would serve better as a guarantee of Russia’s real 
security than a really friendly attitude toward neighboring 
nations. And there is no way to demonstrate friendliness to- 
ward a smaller neighbor than by leaving her the liberty to 
arrange her affairs as she pleases.” 

Without discussing here what the author has to say about 
the Big Three themselves and their conflicting interests in the 
Middle and Far East, the question arises: how it could happen 
that the other two partners went as far as they did in accepting 
Russia’s program for Central Europe, although it corresponds 
so closely to Hitler’s program which they had decided to fight 
against. The question cannot be dismissed by saying that the 
United States and Britain wanted and want to avoid a third 
World War. For Mr. Dallin, who begins his foreword by 
emphasizing that “there shall not, there must not, be a third 
World War,” has precisely proved that the Soviet “regional 
system,” which necessarily leads to a division of Europe into 
two spheres, “does not ensure a stable structure, nor does it 
contain a guarantee of peace.” The answer must be sought in 
his remarks on American and British policy with regard to 
Russia and to the European continent. 3 

He opposes the current opinion that Russian-American rela- 
tions are “pre-invested with harmony.” Under that misleading 
impression many Americans want to believe that, if only Soviet 
Russia would be appeased in matters which do not touch the 
vital interests of the United States, no conflict could possibly 
arise between the two powers. But is it sure that, at least in 
Europe, such a conflict could be avoided if America would 
simply “incorporate in her system most of Britain’s continental 
policies” (p. 69)? 

It seems rather doubtful. Britain’s traditional maxim _al- 
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ways to stand against the strongest power on the continent 
would have proved perfect, if she had never been mistaken 
in determining which power really was dangerous at the 
given moment (such a mistake was made with regard to 
France after World War I) ; if there had never been occasions 
when two powers at the same time were a threat to the smaller 
European nations (such was the case of Germany and Russia 
at the origin of World War II); and if Britain had always 
been consistent in her support of small nations, not only along 
the Atlantic coast and in the Mediterranean zone, but also 
in the region between Germany and Russia. 

The disregard of that region is the result not only of a lack 
of principles in British international policy (p. 49) or of the 
dangerous idea that “it is a mistake to look too far ahead” —a 
statement of Mr. Churchill quoted at the very beginning of 
the book—but also of an approach to Central and Eastern 
European problems which is common to many Englishmen and 
finds striking expression in a volume’ published almost simul- 
taneously with Dallin’s by Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson, a son of 
the well-known historian. 

Discussing Eastern Europe between the Wars 1918-1941 in 
a detailed and largely informative survey, he makes two initial 
mistakes. Whatever name we may give to the region between 
Germany and Russia (it is at least doubtful whether “Eastern 
Europe” is the best one), neither the Baltic countries in the 
north, nor Albania and Greece in the south, nor even Austria, 
inseparable from the Danubian region, can be exciuded. And 
since the war began for that region in 1939, and not with 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia in 1941, it is hardly justifiable to 
include the first period of the war without considering its 
further development. But what is much more serious is Mr. 
Seton-Watson’s starting point for discussing “International 
Experience, 1918-1941.” Although he promises in the in- 
troduction to put aside any “arbitrary notions” including the 


2EaSTERN EUROPE BETWEEN THE Wars, 1918-1941. By Hugh Seton-Watson. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 442. $6.50. 
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“cordons sanitaires,” he says later: ‘““The fundamental purpose 
of the 1919 Peace Settlement in Eastern Europe was to create 
a cordon sanitaire of new States between the two dangerous 
Great Powers, Germany and Russia” (p. 362). And he goes 
on deploring “the fear and distrust of Russia” as well as the 
“nightmare” of her possible alliance with Germany. 

Since the Balkan States, “created” well before World War I 
with the support of Russia, cannot be considered a new cordon 
sanitaire against that country, and since the successor States 
of Austria-Hungary, including pro-Russian Czechoslovakia, 
certainly were less of a cordon sanitaire than the former 
Habsburg Monarchy, the whole argument is chiefly directed 
against restored Poland. And it is Poland which receives a 
particularly unfair treatment through the entire book. Out- 
lining the historical background, Mr. Seton-Watson develops 
the well-known German-Russian thesis that the Poles them- 
selves were responsible for the partitions. In his land distribu- 
tion statistics he gives for all countries the figures of the 
thirties, except for Poland, where the situation of 1921, before 
the land reform, is presented, with a foot-note saying that “the 
Polish figures will have been modified to an unknown (!) 
extent by the redistribution of the last twenty years.” On p. 142 
he writes: “The lowest level in Eastern Europe was that of the 
Polish and Roumanian universities,” although on p. 140 he 
had mentioned the Universities of Cracow and Warsaw among 
those which “attained the highest level.” As evidence of 
“Polish imperialism,” he imputes to the Polish emigration 
“visions of a Poland from the Rhine to the Urals, or at least 
from the Elbe to the Volga” (p. 339). And having devoted 
just ten lines to “the heroism of Polish resistance to the Ger- 
mans” (p. 322-323), he completely omits Poland in describ- 
ing Hitler’s conquest of Eastern Europe: only Jugoslavia’s 
contribution to the common cause, as well as that of Greece, 
is taken into consideration. 

The picture of the five other countries, which Mr. Seton- 
Watson seems to know much better than Poland, is equally 
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one-sided : all shortcomings are over-emphasized, while posi- 
tive achievements are never acknowledged without far-reach- 
ing reservations. Thus he creates the general impression, with 
some exceptions in favor of Czechoslovakia, that in this whole 
region of Europe, where in the past the most fortunate people 
“were the subjects of the Ottoman Empire” (p. 29), there was 
after their liberation only a miserable, oppressed peasantry, a 
corrupt administration by a reactionary “ruling class,” and 
above all—as main source of all evils—a suspicious fear 
of Communism, the “Bolshevik-bogey,” another misleading 
slogan which the author seems particularly to enjoy. 

Events have proved that the fear of Communism was only 
too well justified, especially as it was a fear not only of the 
small Communist groups within the various countries, the im- 
portance of which is greatly exaggerated throughout the whole 
book, but chiefly—and rightly—the fear of Soviet influence 
combined with Russian imperialism, what Mr. Seton-Watson 
calls the “anti- Russian obsession.” What he repeatedly stresses 
as the only possibility of a better future for Eastern Europe 
has eventually materialized. The “ruling classes,” representing 
historical traditions, are liquidated in all these countries; a 
“new order” is established by Russia-sponsored groups of the 
extreme Left which, in the author’s opinion, was always right, 
and “the cordon sanitaire created in 1919 has broken down” 
(p. 411) under the blows of both Hitler and Stalin. But what 
is the result? In the internal life, a new ruling class is in 
power, much more ruthless, oppressive and intolerant than 
its predecessors, and all the people are living under a terror 
and a misery much worse than ever before. And in inter- 
national relations the free and independent countries between 
Germany and Russia, including the former allies of France 
and Britain, are now really nothing but a cordon sanitaire 
established by Soviet Russia against Western civilization and 


democracy. 
Fordham University. OscAR HALECKI. 














EDITORIALS 


FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


of “The Holy Ecumenical Synod of Trent,” the nine- 

teenth General Council (1545-1563) of the Catholic 
Church. On December 13, 1545, in the city of Trent, the 
Papal Legates, accompanied by the Bishops and Fathers, hav- 
ing arrayed themselves in their pontifical robes, copes and 
mitres in the Church of the Blessed Trinity and there intoned 
the hymn “Veni Creator,” moved in solemn procession to the 
cathedral dedicated to St. Vigilius. The regulars led the 
procession and were followed by the secular clergy; then 
came the bishops, and lastly the Legates, accompanied by the 
ambassadors of the King of the Romans. Having arrived at 
the Cathedral, Cardinal del Monte, as the first legate, cel- 
ebrated a solemn High Mass, at the close of which he be- 
stowed, in the name of the Pope, a plenary indulgence on all 
present, requiring of them prayers for the peace and concord 
of the Church. An enthusiastic sermon in Latin was then 
preached by Fra Cornelio Musso, the Bishop of Bitonto and a 
renowned Franciscan orator; after which the various prayers 
appointed for such occasions were recited by the first Legate, 
who gave the customary blessings to the assembled Fathers. 
He then addressed a brief exhortation to the prelates. The 
Bishops having taken their seats in the choir of the cathedral, 
which was thereafter to be their Council Hall, were asked by 
the President whether it was their pleasure that the Council 
should be declared to be opened; and if so, whether the next 
session should be held on the day after the Ephiphany of the 
year 1546? To each of these questions each of the prelates 
replied, by the customary form of approval “Placet.” At the 
close of the session, the hymn ““Te Deum” was chanted; and 
the Legates, having taken off their robes, returned to their 
dwellings, preceded by the legatine cross, and accompanied by 
the Bishops and Fathers of the Council. 


T HIS year marks the fourth centenary of the opening 
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Such was the solemn yet simple opening of the Council of 
Trent and such the procedure for every session of the twenty- 
five held over a period of eighteen years with intermissions 
of prorogation until the close of the Council in December, 
1563. Some writers do not hesitate to call this Council the 
greatest ever held in the annals of the Church. Certainly, no 
other Council has produced such a flood of writing through 
four hundred years. And four centuries of history testify to 
the solid results produced: Catholic truth vindicated and ex- 
tensive and judicious reformation of the discipline of the 
Church achieved. 

Before the Council assembled, entire nations had abandoned 
the Faith of their fathers; after the Council, no instance can 
be adduced of an extensive revolt from the authority of the 
Church. At Trent the truths of the Church were simply stated 
and explained, in conformity with the decrees of previous 
councils and the uniform belief and practice of the Christian 
world. An opportunity was offered for the return of those 
who had separated from the unity of the Church; but to this 
day there has been no reunion. The excellence of the disci- 
plinarian reforms needs no encomium in our day; their effect 
is still felt in the whole body of the Church. 

After long trial, difficulty and delay, the Council was finally 
held; and only after men realized that the seamless robe of 
Christendom had been rent, that both religious and political 
unity had been torn asunder. In all the mandates given by the 
Popes for the opening or the renewal of the Council in first 
place stood the restoration of that unity which had been lost 
in one short generation. In spite of the decrees on faith, 
morals and discipline, which in modern language we might 
now style the Tridentine Charter of Religious Security, re- 
ligious unity among men was not restored. Nor was the 
political unity restored which might have followed on the 
achievement of religious unity. Since then, many attempts at 
political unity have been resorted to. The latest is the San 
Francisco Security Conference and its Charter for political 
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unity. The world awaits its success or failure in practice. 
The question arises: Can it succeed before religious unity is 
achieved in our world? And is the way of attaining religious 
unity in our times the summoning of a general ecumenical 
council which would be truly general and truly world em- 
bracing. The answer must be properly weighed and eventu- 
ally, of course, left to the Church. 

A superficial glance at the history of the Council shows that 
Trent did not achieve such a religious unity. But a deeper 
study makes clear that there were elements present in the six- 
teenth and subsequent centuries which directly militated 
against such a happy consummation. The question is whether 
our times are more propitious and whether the prestige of the 
Catholic Church is such as to warrant such an attempt. It 
is an intriguing thought to ponder what an assembly of bishops 
from all parts of the world, representing all races and millions 
of Christian believers, drawing up a Religious Charter might 
effect. Such a Council might accomplish a religious unity 
on a broader scale than any gained in the four hundred years 
since Trent. Such a Council would assemble not to fashion 
new truths or to give a blueprint and program of action. It 
would set down and explain those truths, doctrines and moral 
principles in all phases of man’s life which touch his religious 
and moral nature which are now in danger, which now need 
defense, which would summon men back to religious unity. 

Peace and concord are needed in both the religious and poli- 
tical spheres of life. Trent attempted this in the religious 
sphere with only partial success in those lands where its decrees 
were given the liberty of promulgation. Would a religious 
Charter formulated by a new Council of Trent fulfill, at long 
last, the hopes of the sixteenth century for a Christendom, 
restored intact, united religiously and politically, wearing 
again the seamless robe of Christ? And if not, can even the 
best International Organization, based on purely political 
principles, ever give us the moral unity of the world for which 
men are now hungry? 


Fordham University. WILLIAM J. SCHLAERTH. 












Dostoievsky to a Young 
Communist 


DANIEL J. HONAN 


I 


KNOW. You cannot keep your passion hid; 
| Nor fuel of it, no, nor whither bent: 

Impatience, passion; object, to be rid 

Of every pain; and fuel, discontent. 

Some simply call you schemer, but I say 

No schemer anywhere but out of dreamer. 

Fantastical compassioner of clay, 

Too passionate to be a simple schemer, 

This lesson for you: God has other ways; 

Jerusalem you shall not build below; 

And suffering is good, and crazy days 

Await Jehosophat’s resolving show. 

You strain in vain back to the sentried sill: 

The angel stirs: the sword is flaming still. 


II 


POCALYPTIC visionary, you 
Who stand with dreadful dreaming in your eyes, 
You, fed on fume of phantasy and lies, 
Shouldering off the terrible and true; 
I know your secret. There are not a few 
Whose impudent impatience would despise 
Slow excellence of Providence; whom skies 
Have sullen-fretted. And they must break, make new. 
Oh, Babel’s bump is beaten down, and all 
Man’s lowliness, and penury, and rue 
Are purposeful, nay good. And all the gall 
With vinegar inmixed which you outspew 
You’ll drink at length. And the rod’s stinging fall 
You will not kiss, at last shall stab you through. 














The Postwar Inflation of 
Russian Power 


FRANCIS S. CAMPBELL 


speaking powers had no dynamic program for the 

European Continent after the war. The Communists 
had. The former put their energy into winning the war. The 
latter sought to win the peace. They did not bomb German 
cities. They sometimes fed civilians while their own people 
went hungry. They fraternized with the enemy in spite of 
their natural revulsion. The English-speaking countries had 
thought of little but of outnumbering and outproducing an 
enemy until he crumbled under the weight of the assault. 
Their insularity had rendered them singularly unable to un- 
derstand the inherently “absolutistic” character of the Con- 
tinent which is in its cultural background more than four-fifths 
Catholic and Schismatic. 

Catholicism and Orthodoxy, Rome and Moscow, the Vati- 
can and the Kremlin—these are the two vital, spiritual, intel- 
Jectual roots of the Continent. The Geneva of Calvin, 
Rousseau, the Red Cross and the League is, practically, no 
more. It survives in evanescence only “beyond the seas.” 
Herman Melville visualized this clearly enough in Clare/: 

Rome and the Atheist have gained 
These two shall fight it out—these two: 
Protestantism being retained 

For base of operations sly 

By Atheism. 

In that Roman-Muscovite orbit, which is fundamentally 
uncompromising and therefore exposed to revolutions rather 
than evolutions, the Anglo-Saxons are strangers. The situation 
is aggravated by the fact that Americans and English find 


‘ bitter truth has now emerged that the English- 
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great difficulty in accepting the fact that other nations and 
peoples are fundamentally different from themselves. And 
it is precisely this wishful thinking which always leads to 
misconceptions of either Catholicism or Communism, and to 
the vain hope that either of them may bow to the principle 
of the “50-50” and “evolve” into something “practicable,” 
tractable, amicable, cooperative. But whereas Rome has never 
made the slightest move to appear chummy, the Communists 
as a materialistic counter-Church can indulge in surprising 
turns and fantastic alliances without in the least compromising 
their sacred trust. For them, according to Lenin whose works 
are so rarely read, the ends will always sanctify the means. 
The “Zigzag” policy of Marxism-Leninism is, nevertheless, 
no mere drifting. It never loses sight of the ultimate aims.’ 

Yet in this slowly shaping duel between Vatican and 
Kremlin the Church has already suffered painful defeats and 
catastrophic losses. Geneva has been beaten to a pulp, but 
the body of the Church is bleeding from a thousand wounds 
and the only consolation that we can derive in contemplating 
this situation lies in the very nature of her injuries. They are 
of a material, not a spiritual-intellectual nature. Still, the 
Church as a living institution consists of a soul and a body, 
and it would be folly to overlook or to minimize her grave, 
if not crucial losses, suffered by her in a cataclysmic holocaust 
in which she had an enormous stake without being an active 
participant. 

A map brought up to date would show us the delineations 
of the Soviet sphere of domination which has been separated 
from the West by a Chinese Wall of strict regulations. With 
the exception of the two tiny islands of Vienna and Berlin 
where a mixed administration is working, the political, in- 
tellectual or informational representatives of the Western 
Powers are almost hermetically excluded. Soviet Europe thus 
comprises two thirds of the Continent. From the Western 


1See also Stalin’s defense of the “Zigzag Principle” in his Ob ossnhovakh Leninizma, 
especially in the chapter entitled “Strategy and Tactics.” 
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boundaries of Thuringia to the Ural the distance is about 
three times that to Ostend. And if we take the Old World, 
Eurasia, as a geographical whole, we shall see that the West 
has no more than a mere toehold. If we paint the Soviet 
Area red and color the surface of the countries with strong 
and active Communist Parties pink we get an even truer 
picture. If finally we proceed to compare the area of Europe 
under totalitarian control in 1935 with that in 1945 we are 
able to size up the depth of liberal-democratic defeat. Whereas 
the totalitarian dictatorships consisted of three countries 
(USSR, Germany, Italy) which eyed each other with 
suspicion if not with mutual hatred, we have witnessed the 
establishment and the territorial consolidation of totalitarian 
control in the years 1944-1945. The old, original totalitarian 
form of dictatorship, International Socialism, was thoroughly 
victorious over its National or Fascist heresies. It controls the 
Old World from Denmark to Alaska, from the North Pole 
to the deserts of Persia. 

The Soviet Union controls today not only the entire Uniate 
(non-Latin Rite) Catholicism of Europe but the whole 
Slavic, Baltic and Magyar Catholicism including important 
parts of the German-Austrian Catholic world. If these losses 
should become permanent (like those suffered in North Africa 
and the Near East in the seventh and eighth centuries) 
Catholicism would be ethnically little more than a Latin- 
American sect. Of the 120 million people in that zone more 
than half, or 67 million, are Catholics. The USSR is today in 
control of such places of Western history as Vienna, the ancient 
Capital of the Holy Roman Empire, Prague, the seat of the 
oldest Germanic university, Eisleben, the birthplace of Martin 
Luther, Wittenberg, his place of formal action, Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony. Not less than twelve capitals of nations 
independent in 1937 are in Soviet Europe. One more—Athens 
—was almost included in the same orbit. And there is a whole 
series of minor capitals scheduled to be swallowed up by the 
omnipotent Soviet in Asia. 
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The European sector annexed or occupied by the Soviet 
Union consists mainly of food-exporting countries. Western 
Europe must either import from these nations or be fed by 
the Americas. If the Americas will not or cannot feed them 
the Soviets will control their nutrition and whole standard 
of living. Any recalcitrant Western country (with the ex- 
ception of Denmark) can thus be starved at short notice. The 
dependency of Western Europe is complete. With the control 
of almost half of Germany and all Central European technical 
institutions the Soviet Union has an inexhaustible reservoir 
of some of the best minds, engineers and organizers of the 
Old World. The historic Prussian countries are in their en- 
tirety in the Soviet Zone. With the mines of Saxony, Bohemia 
and Silesia, the oil of Rumania and Poland, the gold of the 
Ural and the unlimited riches of Northern Asia the USSR 
needs no help. And manpower in a Socialist State is cheap. 

It is not only the food which the USSR controls in Europe. 
Almost all countries with a strong increase in population 
are in the Soviet orbit—the Iberic Peninsula and Holland are 
exceptions. The birthrate of the USSR towered, before the 
war, high above every other country’s population coefficient; 
with a surplus of 2,500,000 births per year its population in- 
creased remarkably. Countries like England, France, Sweden, 
Belgium were often barely able to keep their demographic 
level. The disparity between the population of Western 
Europe and Eurasia is certain to increase. Poland, for instance, 
now in the Soviet orbit, would have under normal conditions 
in 1950 a population superior to that of France. One has only 
to study the population data compiled by Dr. Notestein for 
the League of Nations and Princeton University to get the 
right picture. In world relations the 135 million Americans 
are unimpressive. The Soviet World dwarfs this country 
even from the point of view of raw materials. 

Nor will the assimilation of Eastern Europe create major 
problems. The social pyramids of the Eastern and Central 
European countries are very steep and can thus be easily 
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“decapitated” leaving completely helpless and _ leaderless 
peasant masses whose political education and experience is 
almost nil. A peasant society deprived of its priests, teachers, 
doctors, administrators, political representatives and educated 
landowners is an amorphous mass unable to resist its com- 
munization., 

This inflation of Russian power was predicted by Donoso 
Cortes in 1851. It has been analyzed by such divergent 
geographers as Sir Halford Mackinder and Generalmajor 
Karl Haushofer. They have written eloquently about the 
unshakable power of the Eurasian “Heartland” which, once 
it reached out to the periphery of the huge continent, could 
never be defeated by a sea or air power. Donoso Cortes foresaw 
that once a colossal Continental power held all land between 
the Rhine and Alaska the British could scrap their navy. A 
Communist China would cancel America’s Pacific Power. 

A point which cannot be emphasized enough is that the 
moral prestige of the English-speaking powers is less than we 
like to believe. The moral prestige has been shaken by a 
series of acts, Omissions, compromises and yielding to “ex- 
pediencies.”” Of these we have only to name the racial dis- 
crimination against American citizens of Japanese ancestry, 
the adaptation of the Nazi methods of warfare against 
civilians, the betrayal of the Atlantic Charter, the ignominious 
attitude toward such stalwart allies as the Kings of Yugoslavia 
and Greece, the Polish Republic, the Serb people and the 
three neutral Baltic Republics. Other psychological factors 
are the inability of the Western Allies to make good their 
promises to feed the “liberated” countries better than the 
Nazis did, the huge toll their aerial bombardments took 
in allied France and Holland, the destruction of Italian works 
of art, the double dealings with Pétain and de Gaulle which 
disgruntled both camps. 

The failure of the Western Powers to stem the tide which 
rises against them can be seen in the case of France and Italy, 
but even more clearly in the case of Germany and Austria. 
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The German case would be amusing were it not so tragic. 
The Russian example of establishing a German Committee 
of Liberation crammed with Prussian generals, Junkers and 
aristocrats under Communist leaders the Western Powers 
would have never dared to imitate. The bombing of Germany 
resulted not only in the dispossession and proletarization of 
fifteen to twenty million Germans thus making them an ideal 
target of Communist propaganda but also in an eradication 
of German Christian culture and civilization. The religious 
monuments of the past had, even in the darkest days of 
Nazism, an ennobling and spiritualizing effect on many in- 
dividuals. From every cathedral, church, roadside cross 
emanated a subtle atmosphere of devotion, humility, human 
and divine love. Where the Nazis failed the Western Powers 
(not the Russians!) succeeded. That there is another im- 
plication in the bombing of civilians—the loss of human lives, 
the loss of relatives and friends—needs no further elucidation. 
Even though the Nazi pagans killed 48,000 English civilians, 
the Western Powers, in the eyes of German masses, had no 
moral right to clean out in the name of Christian civilization 
one to two million German men, women and children—not to 
mention thousands upon thousands of Frenchmen, Dutch, Ser- 
bians, Italians, Poles, Austrians, Hungarians and Croats. Nei- 
ther does Nazism-in-reverse, that is, the wholesale condemna- 
tion of entire nations, impress the people favorably. Finally the 
demand to let the soldiers come back to America will become 
louder and louder. The Russians will rush—physically or ideo- 
logically—into the vacuum. There is no way out from endless 
dilemmas. It can be said that the Americans stationed inside 
Germany are symbolically prisoners of that nation. The trap 
has been closed. And the dynamite created by the absurd 
situation of a group of people sitting around a table and 
pulling the cloth in opposite directions will take care of a 
disastrous finale since almost all odds are against the Anglo- 
Saxons. Their only supporter in the Reich is the Church, 
although she shows no enthusiasm, no servility, no eager 
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cooperativeness. And if we make a list of all the causes for the 
rise of Nazism we shall find that these have been doubled if not 
tripled since the last decade. The millions of Prussian refugees 
spread over the whole Reich as jobless paupers will not only 
speed the Prussianization of the Reich but even foster the rise 
of political ideologies based on despair. 

Yet more illustrative than the German case is the Austrian 
case. Here we have a small nation of immense strategic im- 
portance. The Austrians speak German, and so do most Swiss, 
and all the Luxemburgers. The Austrians resisted the Nazis 
heroically for five solid years while the Western statesmen 
sold them down the river. The number of Austrian martyrs 
was large and impressive. Its last government landed in jail; 
some perished, some survived this ordeal. There is no finer 
symbol of anti-Nazi resistance than the name of Chancellor 
von Schuschnigg who preferred to face the music rather than 
to choose the comfortable life of a member of a Government- 
in-Exile in the hotels of London, Montreal and New York. 
He never debased himself like Mr. Benes with his notorious 
formula of “Rather Anschluss than Habsburg Restoration” or 
the Danish Socialist regime of Mr. Stauning in collaborating 
with the Nazis or facilitating their expansion.” But there 
were Nazis in Austria (just as there were in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Greece, Yugoslavia, etc.) and 
for reasons which are too complicated to enumerate the 
Western Powers were hostile toward Austria. The United 
States in a quandary made the Austrians technically friendly 
but legally enemy aliens. While one branch of the Department 
of Justice permitted them to travel freely, to possess cameras, 
binoculars and short-wave radios the other one warned them 
that they were liable to confinement without proven guilt. 
The Army declared them to be enemy aliens and therefore, 





_ 


*It is interesting to compare the treatment of Denmark with that of Austria, of 
Finland with that of Hungary, of Sweden with that of Spain, of Greece with that of 
Poland. The juxtapositions are those of occupied nations, Axis satellites, neutrals and 
Allies. We leave it to the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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unlike neutrals, liable to military service, thus solemnly con- 

firming Hitler’s claim to Austria, while the Postal authorities 
generously printed a stamp with the Austrian flag in a series 
consecrated to the enslaved nations of Europe. England made 
the Austrians legally “Germans,” and when the foreign 
ministers in 1943 met in Moscow they declared that Austria 
would be independent again but shared a guilt in German 
aggression which only her armed resistance could wipe 
out. Mr. Cordell Hull declared that Austrians forfeited 
their right to independence on account of their passivity; 
whereupon General Eisenhower in a broadcast exhorted 
the Austrians not to rise prematurely in armed revolt but 
to collect food, keep the roads clear and to make a list 
of Nazi collaborators. The Russians then menaced the 
Viennese if they would not rise and the Viennese mindful of 
such Russian invitations which had proved so disastrous in the 
case of Warsaw stood pat. But when the Russians took Vienna 
the Austrians were declared to have merited their liberation, 
they were given a Quisling government and the policy of 
fraternization began. The French occupying the extreme 
western tip of Austria also fraternized wholeheartedly with 
the local population. But while Russians and French played 
the role of liberators the British and Americans came in the 
official role of “conquerors” with their apparatus of non- 
fraternization, “stern justice,” etc. It is not easy to guess in 
which direction the Austrians are going to tend once the ex- 
cesses of the Russian Army have been forgotten. 

The Policy of the Atlantic Powers in the Old World has 
been a series of blunders. How, then, did they happenr One 
answer may be that democratic government resents the 
monopoly of experts. The Anglo-Saxon Powers labor, further- 
more, under an educational system which ignores the methodic 
teaching of history and geography. Europe appears to be 
nothing else but England, France and perhaps Germany with 
frills. This lopsided identification of Europe with its North- 
west has led to apathy concerning the “rest” of the Old World. 
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This sin of distortion is English and French as well as Amer- 
ican. And this misrepresentation assumes a further aspect of 
gravity if we bear in mind that it is Southern, Central and 
Eastern Europe which are undoubtedly in the ascendancy, 
where we find old nations—Croatia and Bulgaria, for instance, 
are Older than England—who have slept for a couple of 
centuries but are now “fresh” and filled with the most dynamic 
biological and intellectual energies. 

The ignorance about European affairs—religious, historical, 
geographical, sociological—in this country is startling. Noth- 
ing is simpler than to write on an empty piece of paper. And 
it is equally true that the one-eyed is king among the blind. 
It is at least consoling that the examinations for the candidates 
for the State Department are extremely exacting and that this 
branch of the American Government in time might harbor 
a real élite which could become quite effective, if only a certain 
prefabricated “public opinion” would also be ignored. 

What then about the future? That there can be no more 
isolation is obvious. The United States is at the zenith of her 
power. The future can be hers only if she makes energetic ef- 
forts to capitalize on her present strength. Otherwise with her 
limited manpower, limited birthrate and limited space she may 
be pressed against the wall by the rising mammoth empire or 
empires of the Old World. She can best survive in close 
collaboration with those material and spiritual powers with 
which she has an affinity of thought, language, political tra- 
dition or history. Among these are the British Empire, the 
Hispanic World and probably even a regenerated China and 
Central Europe. With Russia the probabilities of a sound 
cooperation are slender since the common philosophical 
language is missing. This obstacle cannot easily be bridged 
by treaties, conferences or world security machines. 

A cataclysm can be averted only if the English-speak- 
ing countries closely and methodically cooperating, stick- 
ing meticulously to ethical principles and preparing for 
all eventualities, follow a truly dynamic foreign policy. 
Then the balance sheet of World War IT might show figures in 


the black again. _ 










Earth-Bound 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


O many hold too eagerly with Blake, 
Who said: refusal of a mind to take 
The constant, forward step will lead to rule 
Of poisoned dullness, make a stagnant pool; 


Who said: in rising by its own two wings, 
The bird with independent courage flings 
Off earth; the mind content with more 

Mundane reach cannot freely sing or soar. 


But man can choose to pause—antiquity 

Will join him in reflectioned company, 

Bright and star-clear; can welcome this proud aid 
Nor thereby think his voice or spirit stayed. 





National Sovereignty and 
World Unity 


PETER BERGER 


MEDIEVAL UNIVERSALISM AND THE MODERN STATE 


therefore it ought to have a single regulator or gov- 
ernor; and we should call him Monarch or Emperor.” 
Thus at the zenith of the Middle Ages, did Dante Alighieri 
(Monarchia, I, v, 9) picture organized mankind. Families, 
villages, cities, kingdoms are contemplated as natural parts 
of humanity as a whole. Each of them has a single ruling 
power. The same must be true for the whole of mankind. 
The simplicity of this image is unbroken by any rents that 
would make the individual parts independent of each other. 
“Between any two princes ... there can be a dispute... . 
Therefore it is right that there should be a judgment to 
which both can appeal . . . there must be a third party 
with wide enough jurisdiction to be superior to both” (Jdzd., 
I, x, 2). Dante’s political doctrine was rooted in a belief in 
the continued existence of the Empire founded by Augustus, 
the only really universal State which Western civilization 
had known. However, this monarchic, imperial, Roman sys- 
tem may be considered as historically accidental. What is 
essential is the unitary and organic conception of humanity 
according to the teachings of the Schoolmen. This applies 
equally to a republican organization of mankind. This unitary 
political and legal conception was the expression of the spirit 
of a time in which one single, universal and uncontested 
Faith held sway. 
Three centuries later the unitary image of humanity was 
torn to pieces. Out of the fight between papal and imperial 
power for the government of the Christian world arose the 


‘k= whole human race is “ordained to a single end; 
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modern independent, sovereign State. When Jean Bodin 
published his Six livres de la république in 1577, he could 
ascribe to the King of France the same rights within that 
country which Dante had accorded to the Emperor of man- 
kind. The princes had become sovereigns, supertorem non 
recognoscentes, subject to no temporal power. Mayjestas est 
summa in cives legibusque soluta potestas (Sovereignty is the 
supreme power over citizens, and above the laws). Bodin, 
however, maintained the subjection of the sovereign to the 
divine, natural and new international laws. Between narrow 
walls still gleamed in Bodin’s teachings the light of the torch 
raised by Dante: “. . . if justice is the end of the law, the law 
the work of the prince, the Prince the image of God, it is 
necessary by the same conclusion that the law of the Prince 
be modeled on the law of God” (op. cit., Fr. ed., p. 167). 

While the European States became independent bodies 
politic, each headed by a supreme ruler, two substitutes arose 
for medieval unity: modern international law and the bal- 
ance of power. International law presupposes the existence of 
a plurality of sovereign States. Francisco de Victoria (1486- 
1546) is recognized today as the founder of the modern doc- 
trine of international law, prior to Hugo Grotius’ De jure 
belli ac pacis (1625). It is characteristic that the basic issue 
discussed by Victoria in his De Indis et de jure belli relec- 
tiones is the coexistence of Christian and pagan nations, a 
new loose and extensive social system beyond the closed 
spiritual unity of the Middle Ages. While the legal order 
and peace of the medieval world had been precarious because 
of contests between Pope and Emperor and because of the 
rudimentary stage of social development, modern interna- 
tional law has been essentially imperfect because of the lack 
of a supreme, central authority to enforce it. No common 
judge is recognized to distinguish a “just war” from an unjust 
one. It was inevitable that this distinction of the medieval 
canonists should be finally eliminated from positive inter- 


national law. 
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The second substitute for medieval unity, the system of 
the balance of power, arose from the struggle between the 
two mightiest heirs of the medieval Empire, the Houses of 
Austria and of France. The principle of the balance of power 
underlay the first great European peace treaties of Westphalia 
(1648) ; it was solemnly recognized in the peace treaty of 
Utrecht (1713)—“to confirm and to stabilize the peace and 
tranquillity of the Christian world through a just equilibrium 
of power,” justo potentiae equilibrio. The principle of the 
balance of power was applied until 1919 in the fight against 
any hegemony over Europe, against the Napoleonic empire, 
the expansion of Russia, the German predominance. Vague 
and void of positive contents, its function is the prevention of 
the rule of a single power, the negation of the unitary political 
image of the Middle Ages. It is consequently opposed by all 
who aim at a unitary organization of mankind. However, 
it is a necessary requisite of the system that arose four cen- 
turies ago, for the defense of national sovereignty and of 
international law. 


A Law of Nations can exist only if there be an equilibrium, a balance of 
power, between the members of the family of nations. If the powers cannot 
keep one another in check, no rules of law will have any force since an over- 
powerful state will naturally try to act according to discretion and disobey the 
law (L. Oppenheim, International law, vol. I, sec. 51). 


Sovereignty, international law and balance of power are 
the three necessary cornerstones of a society of peoples who 
have forgotten the truth that they are all “ordained to a 
single end.” On such foundations they may still achieve tem- 
porary peaceful coexistence. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT 


The French revolution and the military genius who sprang 
from it had overthrown Europe’s fundamentals: sovereignty, 
international law, balance of power. It seemed that peace 
and tranquility could be stabilized only by their restoration. 
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In the treaty of Chaumont (1814) the “big four,” Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia and Russia, declared their will to 
assure “the repose of Europe by the re-establishment of a just 
equilibrium.” In the Quadruple Alliance of Paris (1815) 
the same powers regarded as the “fundamental basis” of their 
union 


... their invariable resolution never to depart, either among themselves, or in 
their relations with other states, from the strictest observation of the law 
of nations: principles which in their application to a state of permanent peace, 
can alone effectually guarantee the independence of each Government, and the 
stability of the general association .. . 


By the admission of France to this alliance, three years 
later, the “pentarchy” of the great powers, the “European 
Concert,” was established “having as its unique and explicit 
end the maintenance of the general peace” (Metternich). 

Although having but a loose organization and acting 
through regular diplomatic channels and a series of European 
congresses, this European Concert tended in its beginning 


to become a real federal government of Europe. The means 
to this end was the enlargement of European international 
law by the principle of legitimacy. The doctrine of legitimacy 
was started by Talleyrand. He repeated it in his Mémoires 
(vol. II, pp. 156-161): 


A legitimate government, it may be monarchic or republican, hereditary 
or elective, aristocratic or democratic, is always that whose existence, form 
and mode of action are consolidated and consecrated by a long succession 
of years and, I shall say voluntarily, by a secular prescription. The legitimacy 
of the sovereign powers results from the ancient state of possession in the 
same way as the legitimacy of property for private individuals. 


In fact this doctrine worked in favor of the territorial status 
quo and of the existing monarchic governments. The Austrian 
Chancellor Prince Metternich, who before the general settle- 
ment had been more solicitous about securing the balance of 
power against Prussia and Russia than about protecting the 
historic rights of the Royal House of France, made use of 
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that doctrine later in a series of European interventions 
against revolutionary movements in individual States. In a 
circular dispatch at the conclusion of the Congresses of 
Troppau and Laibach (1821) he summarized the decisions 
of the Courts of Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg: 


Useful and necessary changes in the governments of states emanate only 
from the free will and the thoughtful and enlightened initiative of those whom 
God had made responsible for power . . . They [the three sovereigns] will 
consider void and contrary to the principles of the public law of Europe all 
pretended reforms brought about by revolution or by force. 


The subjection of the internal political order of the States 
to the “public law of Europe” was, with good reason, con- 
sidered as a blow to national sovereignty by the contemporary 
liberals. The British government, too, objected to the policy 
of interventions. Viscount Castlereagh declared in a circular 
dispatch certain general principles discussed between the 
three courts to be contrary to the fundamental laws of 
Britain. They 


could not be safely admitted as a system of international law. .. . They [the 
British government] do not regard the Alliance as entitled under existing 
Treaties to assume in their character as Allies any such general powers 
[namely intervention in the internal affairs of States] . . . without their either 
attributing themselves a supremacy incompatible with the rights of other 
States, or if to be acquired through the special accession of such States, 
without introducing a federative system in Europe, not only unwieldy and 
ineffectual, but leading to many most serious complications. 


The principal issue between sovereignty and universal or- 
ganization was hardly, perhaps never made clearer in official 
documents than in the dispatches of Metternich and Castle- 
reagh on the question of intervention. The liberal course of 
Castlereagh, successor to Canning, ended the attempt to form a 
permanent European system founded on the supremacy of 
the five great powers. The principle of nonintervention and 
with it of the sovereignty of the States attained a full victory 
over any supernational aspirations. 

The attempt to establish a general European organization 
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was not made without a deep-reaching ideological founda- 
tion: the Holy Alliance. As C. G. Fenwick (International 
Law, p. 24) remarks, the Holy Alliance was “not so much a 
treaty as a declaration of faith.” The act of the Holy Alliance 
(1815) was initiated by the liberally and later mystically 
inclined Tzar Alexander and first concluded with the sov- 
ereigns of Austria and Prussia. The three rulers declared 
solemnly that the precepts of Holy Religion should guide 
them in domestic affairs as well as “in their political relations 
with every other government” and these precepts are detailed 
as those of “Justice, Christian Charity and Peace.” The allied 
sovereigns would 


remain united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity, and they 
would lend each other aid and assistance at every occasion. They would 
consider themselves all as members of the same Christian nation . . . merely 
delegated by Providence to govern three branches of the same family. 


However indefinite and vague the juridical character of 
these general sentences may be, they were an utterance of the 
spirit of a time in which the Romanticists longed for the 
Middle Ages with mankind again “ordained to a single end.” 
As the spirit of Christian conservatism had soon to yield to 
the ideas of the French Revolution, the one “Christian 
nation” fell to pieces. The historic importance of the “Holy 
Alliance” as an “experiment of international government” 
(W. A. Philips, The Confederation of Europe, p. 11) remains. 
This is recognized more and more today, together with the 
fact that the Holy Alliance did not only suppress democracy 
but also aggressive nationalism. 

The college of the great powers founded in Paris in 1815 
survived as a directorate on behalf of Europe and of large 
parts of the world. It adapted itself to the manifold changes 
of a century, receiving Italy as a sixth associate. It was kept 
together and limited in its power by the principles of sov- 
ereignty of the existing States, of international law and of the 
balance of power. Under the leadership of the “European Con- 
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cert” there was no war between great powers during the four 
decades following the Congress of Vienna, and no general 
war for a whole century. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


During the first world war Woodrow Wilson became the 
great champion of the principle of nationality in its demo- 
cratic manifestation, the “right of self-determination of na- 
tions.” He joined it with the universalist and pacifist idea of 
a world league of nations. Self-determination of nations is 
the old sovereignty of States, the difference being only that 
sovereignty is to rely on the consent of the populations con- 
cerned, not on an “ancient condition of possession.’”’ However, 
Talleyrand’s task had been easier when he formulated his 
principle of legitimacy than that of Wilson when he pro- 
claimed self-determination. The French statesman was in a 
position to present solutions that were well defined by history; 
Wilson had to determine the groups of people which were to 
be considered as nations and accordingly called for self-deter- 
mination. Well-defined national aspirations “which should 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction” in conformity with 
Wilson’s four principles of February 11, 1918, were very 
rare, quite apart from the President’s additional postulate 
that thereby discord likely to break peace should not be in- 
troduced or perpetuated. The decisions of the Paris Peace 
Conference by which new nations were created in the former 
territories of the Austro-Hungarian, Russian and Ottoman 
empires, did not follow general theoretical principles. Self- 
determination was restricted to the settlement of some dis- 
puted frontiers, by means of local plebiscites. 

The last of the Fourteen Points of President Wilson 
(January 8, 1918) runs: “A general association of nations 
must be formed for the purpose of affording mutual guar- 
antees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike.” This sentence gives clear evi- 
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dence that Wilson’s actual policy fully maintained the idea 
of national sovereignty in the sense of the liberals of the nine- 
teenth century. (Walter Lippmann, U.S. War Aims, p. 179, 
contends that Wilson wished for “the surrender of national 
sovereignty to the sovereignty of mankind.”’) Nevertheless, 
Woodrow Wilson’s great work was the enrichment of inter- 
national law by the first permanent organized institution for 
the preservation of universal peace. This was a decisive prog- 
ress compared with the great but unorganized alliances for 
the maintenance of European peace in former centuries. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations did not absolutely exclude 
war as an instrument of national policy, but it reintroduced 
the notion of “just war” into international law. Faithful to 
the principle of sovereignty, the League granted to the smaller 
States a share in the administration of its affairs without, how- 
ever, changing the leading position of the great Powers. 
Wilson’s fourteenth point found expression in Article 10 of 
the Covenant: “The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve against external aggression the territorial 


integrity and existing political independence of all Members 


” 


of the League... 

This made the League not a safeguard of theoretical peace 
but of that historic peace of Paris upon which it was built. 
It defended the status quo, not less than the Quadruple 
Alliance of 1815. This is quite natural: any international 
peace association that is built up on the existing sovereignties 
must be a static instrument because it cannot impose on the 
independent States a revision of their status. In examining 
the causes of the failure of the League of Nations too much 
attention is bestowed on its legal structure and too little on 
the untamed dynamics of the facts upon which it was con- 
ditioned. 

During the last three centuries Europe had canalized the 
torrent of its political dynamics by the technique of the bal- 
ance of power. This could not prevent temporary catastrophic 
inundations. Wilson’s doctrine regarding the principle of 
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equilibrium was most revolutionary for Europe, contrasted 
with his conservative position toward sovereignty and his 
progressive dealing with international law. He declared 
“the great game” of the balance of powers to be “forever 
discredited” (Four Principles). In the London Guild Hall 
he said in a lecture on December 28, 1918: “... there must 
now be not a balance of powers, not one powerful group of 
nations set off against another, but a single overwhelming 
powerful group of nations who shall be the trustee of the 
peace of the world.” 

Wilson mistook the League of Nations, a confederacy of 
sovereign States for a sovereign world federation. “The 
existence of a League of Nations makes a balance of powers 
not Jess but all the more necessary because an omnipotent 
state could disregard the League of Nations” (L. Oppenheim, 
op. cit.). Only within a world State the balance of powe:s 
becomes meaningless. Wilson’s revolutionary emancipation 
from the principle of the Peace of Utrecht led to the sup- 
pression of that principle in the Paris Peace Treaties of 
1919. The “great game” was not discontinued by this. It has 
been left as a heritage to the era of the United Nations. 


























SOVEREIGNTY UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 






The expansion of the last European war to the second 
world war was preceded by a joint declaration of the late 
President F. D. Roosevelt and the former British Prime 
Minister Churchill in August 1941. It was known as the 
Atlantic Charter. This publication of “common principles” 
on which the two statesmen based “their hopes for the future 
of the world” still bore the clear marks of Wilsonian doc- 
trines. Particularly the second and the third of its principles 
(“no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned” and “. . . they 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live .. .”) reanimated the “right 
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of self-determination of nations.” Doubts concerning the bind- 
ing force of the Atlantic Charter have arisen later by reason 
of certain declarations of both its originators. However, the 
Atlantic Charter was incorporated into the Declaration by 
the United Nations of January 1, 1942; they engaged them- 
selves in this Declaration to the “common program of pur- 
poses and principles” of that Charter. The United Nations 
Declaration again was referred to in the Moscow Four 
Nations Declaration of October 30, 1943, by which the estab- 
lishment of a general international security organization was 
announced. In the Declaration of Yalta, February 11, 1945, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States 
expressly reaffirmed their “faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter.” 

During the years following the Atlantic Charter a marked 
reaction against Wilsonian ideas developed. A fervent dis- 
cussion between the adherents of national sovereignty and 
those who wished to diminish it in favor of a supreme world 
authority broke out. Sovereignty in the society of nations 
means essentially the same in our days as in the time of Bodin, 
the fundamentals of this society having remained unchanged 
since the breakup of medieval unity. 


Independence . . . is really no more than the normal condition of states 
according to international law, it may also be described as sovereignty 
(suprema potestas) by which is meant that the state has over it no authority 
than that of international law. . . . It follows that the legal conception of 
independence has nothing to do with . . . the numerous and constantly in- 
creasing states of de facto dependence which characterize the relation of one 
country to other countries. 

It also follows that the restrictions upon a state’s liberty whether arising 
out of ordinary international law or contractual engagements do not as such 
in the least affect its independence. As long as those restrictions do not place 
the state under the legal authority of another state, the former remains an 
independent state however extensive and burdensome these obligations may 
be (Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Austro-German 
Customs Regime, 1931, Opinion of the Judge D. Anzilotti). 
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Those writers who construct an “absolute” conception 
of sovereignty in place of the historic “relative” conception 
annul by this the idea of national sovereignty itself. For in 
contending that a State is not bound to international law or 
in denying the existence of the latter they refuse recognition 
to the authority of any other State coexisting with the one 
sovereign State: the latter being limitless in the exercise of 
its sovereignty thereby becomes a world-state. This is the 
juridical idea of extreme nationalism. Opposite to this stands 
the contention that sovereignty refers to “freedom of action” 
which a State enjoys within international law and that the 
answer to the question “what those limitations are depends 
at any given time upon the content of international law” 
(Manley O. Hudson, “The International Law of the Future,” 
Address before the American Bar Association, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 11, 1944). This contention requires an essential addi- 
tion. Positive international law (natural law is not considered 
here) can become binding upon a State only by the consent 
of the latter. Even Hans Kelsen, a jurist who is inclined to 
grant to international law the primacy over national law, 
states that under positive law the only submission to majority 
vote that is not considered incompatible with the sovereignty 
of a State is the submission to the vote of an international 
court (Peace through Law, pp. 21, 42, 43). However, the 
decisions of a court do not constitute new law, according to 
the prevailing opinion (which is not that of Kelsen) ; they 
are only declarative with respect to already existing law. The 
principle that a State may be bound to new international law 
without its assent would subject it to a superior law-making 
body which may also consist of a majority of States. Inter- 
national law is “based on common consent of the individual 
States’ (L. Oppenheim, of. cit., p. 20), expressly through 
treaties, or tacitly through custom. “Treaties and custom are 
therefore exclusively the sources of the Law of Nations” (op. 
cit., p. 25). When sovereignty is transferred to a universal 
body, international law is transformed into universal law 
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and, particularly, into universal constitutional law. An inter- 
national peace organization which refrains from becoming a 
superstate, and claims to be founded on the sovereignties of a 
given plurality of States has to face the limitations resulting 
from its inherent structure. 

The Moscow Four Power Declaration of 1943 stated in its 
fourth point that the four signatories: 


recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by all such States, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


The formula “sovereign equality” of States appeared again 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for a General Interna- 
tional Organization (October 7, 1944), and was finally in- 
serted into the Charter of the United Nations (San Fran- 
cisco, June 26, 1945) as the first of the “Principles” (Art. 
2): “The organization is based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of its members.” The peculiar term “sov- 
ereign equality” has caused much discussion since its first 
appearance. Hans Kelsen (of. cit., pp. 34-49) discusses that 
formula, and writes that it probably means sovereignty and 
equality, two generally recognized characteristics of States 
as subjects of international law, usually considered to be con- 
nected with each other. A highly authoritative commentary 
was given by the former Secretary of State E. R. Stettinius 
(Department of State Bulletin, January 28, 1945): 


...they [the peace-loving nations] must recognize the sovereign principle of 
the equality of all of them and, at the same time, the fact of the inequality of 
their power to prevent war. 


The phrase “sovereign equality” is enshrined in Principle Number Onc 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. It means that every peace-loving state, 
however small, has the same supreme authority over its own territory as 
any other state, however large. Each such state, irrespective of size, is an 
international individual. Each, therefore, has both a right to a voice in the 
affairs of the family of nations and a responsibility to share in the task of 
creating, a peaceful world order. 
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Much more definitely than by the principle of “sovereign 
equality” the sovereignty of the members of the United 
Nations seems to be protected by the seventh principle of 
Article 2: 


Nothing contained in the present charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter, but this principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures under Chapter VII [Chapter VII provides for 
enforcement against threats or breaches of peace or aggression]. 


A reservation concerning matters falling within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of individual States was already provided for 
in Art. 15, §8, of the Covenant of the League of Nations. If 
in a dispute brought before the Council a matter is “by inter- 
national law .. . solely within the domestic jurisdiction” of a 
party, the Council has to report so without recommendation 
as to settlement. A similar solution was accepted in Dum- 
barton Oaks, and the words quoted from the Covenant were 
literally repeated. The Conference of San Francisco 
enlarged this important reservation in favor of the internal 
sovereignty of the States and raised it to a principle. The 
United States Delegate to the Conference, J. F. Dulles, who 
was reported as a principal factor in this amendment, 
declared in the Committee of the Conference that the “basic 
clause . . . defines the relative spheres of action of the world 
organization and the states.” The nullification of the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention should be prevented also in economic 
and social matters. The organization should not be the final 
arbiter concerning action. The Charter being international 
law, it could be argued that all matters referred to in the 
Charter are no longer domestic. Therefore the “too vague” 
international law was dropped as a standard for the limits 
of “domestic jurisdiction” and for the same reason these 
limits were extended by including “essentially” domestic mat- 
ters as compared with “solely” domestic ones in the Covenant 
and in the Dumbarton Oaks draft. “In the last analysis 
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there can be no successful intervention into domestic life of 
any member state without that state’s gonsent or acquiescence” 
(New York Times, June 16, 1945). Mr. Dulles’ explana- 
tion left many questions open. However, the last quoted sen- 
tence seems to be the clue for understanding the “domestic 
jurisdiction” clause in the San Francisco Charter: collective 
intervention and new international obligations shall not be 
imposed on the sovereign States except with their assent. 

Indeed the principle of nonintervention in domestic affairs, 
so fervently defended by the liberals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is widely relinquished at present. The actual inter- 
vention policy exercised in large parts of Europe, especially 
regarding the form of government in the States concerned 
compares with that carried through under the era of the 
Holy Alliance, notwithstanding the fact that it serves two 
contrary political ideologies. The Charter of the United 
Nations protects expressly the domestic jurisdiction sphere 
of ‘any state” (as distinguished from member States) ; this 
organization is, therefore, not authorized to follow such a 
policy of interventions. 

Amendments to the Charter come into force when adopted 
by two thirds of all members including the so-called perma- 
nent members of the Security Council (Art. 108). In such 
a case a member not consenting to the amendment may make 
use of its right to withdraw from the organization. The 
Charter contains no provision with reference to withdrawal. 
But from this follows only that the members entered no obli- 
gation restricting their respective freedom of decision. 
(Coincident with this is an interpretative statement of the 
San Francisco Conference, quoted in the U. S. Senate, 
Foreign Relations Committee, July 16, 1945). 

The Conference of San Francisco introduced further pro- 
visions into the Charter with a view to securing national 
sovereignty. The “inherent right of individual and collec- 
tive self-defense” was recognized, conditioned upon an actual 
attack and terminating when the Security Council has taken 
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measures (Art. 51). Also the “territorial integrity” and the 
“political independence of any member or state” appears 
among the “Principles” (Art. 2). The survival of sover- 
eignty in the Charter is a consequence of the trend back to 
Wilsonian ideas in San Francisco, compared with Dumbar- 
ton Oaks where collective security had a clear priority over 
all other considerations. 










WORLD GOVERNMENT AND ITS FAILURE 






The first of the “Purposes” of the United Nations (Art. 
| of the Charter) is “to maintain international peace and 
security” by “effective collective measures,” further the “‘set- 
tlement of international disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of peace.” “The Security Council shall act 
in accordance with the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations” and for this end specific powers are granted 
to it (Art. 24). The Security Council is a relatively small 
body consisting of the five “permanent members,” China, 
France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and six “non-permanent members,” elected 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations. The con- 
centration of power in the Security Council and its composi- 
tion was defended by the former Secretary of State E. R. 
Stettinius as follows: 



















This war has shown that small states in an era of mechanized warfare 
are unable to defend themselves against great aggressors . . . wars can be 
prevented and suppressed in the future only if the great powers employ their 
dominant physical power justly and in unity of purpose to that end. 








The Security Council is . . . given powers which the Council of the League 
of Nations did not possess. The League’s powers proved too weak ... (op. 
cit., p. 12). 





The Security Council has two kinds of functions: ‘Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes” (Chapter VI) and “Action with Re- 
spect to Threats to the Peace and Acts of Aggression” (Chap- 
ter VII). However valuable the activity of the Security 
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Council concerning pacific settlement of disputes may be, the 
decisive test for its relations to the individual States is the 
ultima ratio, the enforcement action. “In order to insure 
prompt and effective action” the United Nations conferred 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security” on the Security Council (Art. 24). This 
was the initial and driving idea of the great plan. It was 
with regard to action that wide and even arbitrary power 
was given to the Security Council. 

Under the provisions for pacific settlement of disputes the 
Security Council may recommend to the parties “appropri- 
ate” procedures of adjustment or may itself recommend such 
terms of settlement “as it may consider appropriate.” 

The Security Council shall further “determine the ex- 
istence of any threat to peace, breach of the peace or act of 
aggression and shall make recommendations or decide what 
measures shall be taken . . . to restore international peace 
and security” (Art. 39). Such measures may go as far as 
the use of armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council by its special agreements with the individual mem- 
bers of the organization. 

Indeed the Security Council should act “in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations” (Art. 
24). Such purposes and principles are: collective security, 
justice, international law, equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, human rights and fundamental freedoms, peaceful 
settlement of disputes, mutual assistance and the already men- 
tioned principles concerning sovereignty. However, in view 
of the highly general character of these purposes and prin- 
ciples which in part are repugnant to each other the widest 
room for their interpretation is left to the Council. 

In such a way the Security Council has not only the power 
to propose a certain solution of an international dispute at 
its discretion but also to carry through this decision by armed 
force. The reserve of “domestic jurisdiction” sets definite 
limits to the Council’s discretionary power. But boundaries 
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separating two States are certainly an international and not 
a domestic matter. Therefore the Security Council may de- 
termine, for example, that if a concrete boundary dispute 
endangers the maintenance of international peace it may rec- 
ommend a change in the frontier, and apply enforcement 
measures if the State asked to cede a part of its territory re- 
fuses to do so. 

The Security Council is further entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the judgments of the International Court of Justice 
which is called in Article 92 the “principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations.” But enforcement measures of the 
latter kind “may” be taken by the Security Council only “if 
it deems necessary” (Art. 94). This provision is hardly com. 
patible with the “principles of justice and international law,” 
expressed in the first chapter of the Charter. Opportunity, 
not legality, rules the procedure of the Security Council. 

From all this it follows that—unlike the powers conferred 
upon the League of Nations—the Security Council of the 
United Nations disposes of the means to enforce revision of 
the status quo. It may assume the function of a universal 
legislator and so reconcile the Law with the steadily moving 
facts. But if such a legislation should infringe upon the princi- 
ples and purposes provided in the Charter, in particular upon 
the inherent rights of the sovereign member States, no judi- 
cial review is open against excés de pouvoir. The efficacy of 
the United Nations Judiciary is dependent on the discretion . 
of the Security Council. A Security Council making its sub- 
stantive decision under majority rule, as originally devised 
within the framework of Dumbarton Oaks, would have be- 
come, in fact, a world government. 

The creation of a world government failed in San Fran- 
cisco not so much because of the reservations made in favor 
of State sovereignty but because the mechanism of the 
Security Council was split through the “veto power” of each 
of its permanent members. In pursuance of the resolutions 
made by the Three Power Conference of Yalta (February 
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11, 1945) decisions of the Security Council shall be made 
in the following way: first, procedural matters: by 7 affirma- 
tive votes (of any of the 11 members) ; second, matters con- 
cerning peaceful settlement of disputes: by 7 affirmative votes 
including the votes of all permanent members, but excluding 
the votes of parties to the dispute; third, all other matters: 
by 7 affirmative votes including the votes of all permanent 
members (Art. 27 of the Charter). To the third of these 
groups belong also the determination of the existence of any 
threat to peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, and 
the decision concerning a subsequent enforcement action. 

This “veto right” gives to any of the five permanent mem- 
bers, China, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the possibility of obstructing substantive 
decisions of the Security Council. The latter has a “dual 
character.” It is a “governmental body in relation to the 
lesser members, and a merely coordinating in relation to the 
great powers” (Erich Hula, Social Research, May, 1945, 
p. 146). 

The veto right of the great powers creates an exemption 
from any enforcement action in favor of those powers; for 
enforcement cannot be resolved against the vote of a perma- 
nent member. No privilege of that kind was provided in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Contrary to the prin- 
ciple of “sovereign equality,” two also legally distinct classes 
of States exist within the United Nations: the one consisting 
of the five permanent members of the Security Council 
which enjoy full and undisputed sovereignty within inter- 
national law; the other consisting of the remaining member 
States whose sovereignty is conditioned upon the checks 
within the Security Council caused by its voting system. 

Under such suppositions the smaller nations can safeguard 
their sovereignty only by means of friendly relations or alli- 
ances with one or more permanent members. Each great 
power will have a number of smaller powers as followers 
whom they may protect against United Nations enforcement 
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by their veto and, at large, by their arms. The concentra- 
tion of power within the world organization for maintenance 
of peace and security yields to a plurality of large power 
blocks, very contrary to the Wilsonian traditions. Still on 
March 21, 1944, Mr. Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, 
obviously tried to stem this development. In his “Seventeen 
Points,” he declared, with reference to the Moscow Four 
Nation Declaration, that there “will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power, or 
any other of the special arrangements through which, in the 
unhappy past, the nations strove to safeguard their security 
or to promote their interests.” 

Some of these historic forms of international politics are 
implied in the Charter under the “Regional Arrangements” 
(Chapter VIII). Such arrangements as are encouraged by 
the Charter originate from the very sound idea of an organic 
structure of the world. Between the universal organization 
and the individual nations regional arrangements or unions 
shall stand, for which the Panamerican peace system may 
form a pattern. But there is no doubt that alliances are 
covered under the expression “Regional Arrangements” 
although that word is bashfully avoided. “Regional 
arrangements” against aggressive policy on the part of an 
enemy State in the second world war are exempted for a 
practically indefinite time from the authority of the Security 
Council (Art. 53). This formula was intended for the exist- 
ing Franco-Soviet Alliance. On the whole, action against 
an enemy State as a result of the second world war taken by 
governments having “responsibility” for it is exempted from 
the Charter. Spheres of influence exist or are in formation 
in parts of the world, despite occasional official denials, par- 
ticularly in the territories of the defeated Axis powers and 
of those countries which formerly were occupied by Germany 
and Japan. 

Is the system of the “balance of power” eliminated from 
the world after the second world war? Would this be at 
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all desirable? As stated above, only within a World State the 
balance of power loses its raison d’étre. The United Nations 
are not a World State. The Security Council bears indeed 
potentialities of a world government in itself, but it is checked 
by legal reserves in favor of State sovereignty, and much 
more effectively by the veto right of the great powers. The 
relations between the great powers can only be regulated by 
a development toward world hegemony of a single power or 
by equilibrium. 

The position of the Security Council of the United Nations 
and of the five great powers is very much like that of the 
“Pentarchy” or the European Concert, founded on the Treaty 
of Paris of 1815. The recent tendencies toward world gov 
ernment recall the first “experiment of international gov 
ernment” under the Holy Alliance. Indeed, the Holy Alli 
ance was tied together by a common religious and political 
creed while today a deep ideological chasm divides the 
society of great powers. Nevertheless, universal peace is con- 
tingent on the unanimity of the great powers today as under 
the European Concert. If the differences of ideas and inter- 
ests between the great powers can be bridged, and a durable 
peace can be established under the era of the United Nations 
this peace of the world will be founded on the same corner- 
stones as European peace since the Treaties of Westphalia: 
on sovereignty, on international law and on the balance of 
power. 

Such statements may be very unsatisfactory for those who 
see before themselves the ideal of world unity achieved by 
world federation. They may also raise the often-repeated 
argument that the world has been revolutionized by science 
and industry, that the world of today has become much 
smaller and the nations entirely dependent on each other. 
Has the world really become so small? Never since the re- 
ligious wars following the Reformation, were the peoples 
separated by so vast a desert of intellectual discord, by so 
wide an ocean of hate and cruelty. Until the last decades 
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of the nineteenth century the great international treaties were 
introduced by the invocation of the Holy Trinity or of the 
Almighty God. Modern diplomacy is agnostic. But what 
is then the sense of Justice and other sublime principles 
quoted in Charters and solemn declarations? Are these 
phrases to be put into reality in conformity with the precepts 
of John Locke and Adam Smith or the doctrines of Kar) 
Marx and Lenin? We may for some time to come achieve 
peaceful coexistence and banish the forces of destruction re- 
leased by modern science. We may recognize the high value 
of the United Nations as a world forum of discussion and 
as a center of international economic and social welfare. But 
in its present form the United Nations cannot guarantee 
‘against the multiplied return of the terrors of war. The 
problem of “eternal peace” and of world unity is funda- 
mentally one of the unity in the spirit. 


... the resplendent dawn of a new spirit of world union . . . sustained by the 
indispensable, supernatural help of the Christian faith, will alone be able to 
preserve humanity after this unhappy war, from the unspeakable catastrophe 
of a peace built on wrong foundations and therefore ephemeral and illusory 


(Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1943). 


It was the unity of the spirit that enabled Dante to see 
mankind ordered to one end. If we desire ideal solutions 
to be realized we have first to restore the ideal in our minds. 





Conversation in Clichés 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


Defoe 
HE self-made hero, marked by virtue man 
Defines, assiduous, assertive, bold, 
Alert to occupy the Stuarts’ place 
Made vacant by extravagance, what can 
He not attain, what good can not be sold 
For honest profit, and what missing grace 
Can not be purchased. This is true renown: 
The triumph of the practical set down 
And duly ledgered as a tradesman’s gain. 
Your man Lanier objects— 
Whitman 
An ugly stain 
Upon the map of man’s bright continent, 
A misfit and a renegade, outré, 
Who thinks that music, art-inspired, for strings 
And reeds, can bring a true comrade-content: 
And not what individuals can say 
About intestine subtleties of things. 
The free, untrammeled talk of men en masse 
Is like the uprightness of trodden grass, 
Each brother blade unique, and crying loud 
That it disdains impress— 
Franklin 
Land can be ploughed 
And average men turned under. Find in each 
The rebel, and equip him with a phrase; 
An epigram, an adage, can confuse 
The unenlightened who will never reach 
To brush away the dusty spider’s-maze 
The past has spun. Then this elect will choose 
To walk as destined, to accept no peer, 
Control clouds, trap the elements, revere 
No unheard voice, respect instead brave drum 
And bugle words the printing presses hum. 








London Is a Place 
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place and an idea. London could never be a different 

place, but it could readily be a different idea. London 
is not a geometrical but a geographical center, around which 
additions are made not by way of logic but of land. 

London is the fixed center of something for which no cir- 
cumference, or shape of any kind has been found. Take out 
your map of the world. Observe the spaces which are blotted 
out in red. You will then see the utterly shapeless, yet com- 
pletely factual thing of which London is the center. 

All distance is measured from London, whether it be in 
practical science (longitude, East and West), or in practical 
sentiment (“Come down to Kew in lilac-time; it isn’t far 
from London!”). 

London is the temporal city, temporal in the full signifi- 
cance of time as our senses report it. Rome is eternal. Paris 
is perpetual. Berlin is recurrent. But London is continual. 

All time is reckoned from London (Greenwich), and 
sounded from it (Big Ben). If you want to set your watch 
in any part of the world, you must refer to London time. And 
London time is not any logical standard, but an otherwise 
capricious clock, regulated by London, and preserved in one 
of its observatories. 

If you want to know the distance from one place to another, 
you must turn to London’s standard of distance: a metal bar, 
arbitrarily called “a yard,” and hidden in the House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Paris measurements are in the beautiful metric system, 
and are made in terms of a logical standard, because Paris 


l ONDON is a place. Berlin is an idea. Paris is both a 
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is both a place and an idea. Paris calls one ten millionth of 
one quarter of the earth’s circumference a meter; and with 
ten as a logical standard of numeration, a cube as a logical 
standard of shape, and water as a natural standard of weight, 
Paris constructs logical norms: for volume, in terms of a liter; 
for weight, in terms of a gram. London measurements are of 
an entirely different kind. 

What happens to be the local unit in London is expected 
to be the standard unit everywhere. A rod is 16% feet. Why 
such a queer number of feet? Because it happens to be the 
length of something in London. A mile is 5280 feet. Why 
the 280° Because it happens to be the distance from some- 
place to someplace else in London. Eight “stones” make a 
hundredweight. Why? Because a “stone” is what something 
in London weighs, when you put it on something else, arbi- 
trarily called “a scales.” 

London is not the place you go to learn anything. It is the 
place you go to observe. London is not only full of observa- 
tories and museums, it is itself both a museum and an observa- 
tory. 

London is neither right nor wrong, true or false. London 
is correct. And scrupulously precise. London never dismisses 
anything false by saying: “It couldn’t be done!” London 
never dismisses anything wrong by saying: “It shouldn’t be 
done!” London merely says: “It isn’t done!”, by which is 
meant: It isn’t done in London. 

London is not only spatial and temporal, it is completely 
local. London does not mean England. London does not even 
mean Britain. England is a lot (a good deal) of land pro- 
tected by water. Britain is a lot of (a great many) lands pro- 
tected by ships. But London is a lot (a plot) of land pro- 
tected by both. 

Liverpool may be the port of departure from London to the 
rest of the world but London itself is always the point of that 
departure. For the essence of a /ocus, in so far as it can have 
one, is seen in the point of departure. When a Londoner retires 
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to the country for a vacation, he refers to this as living in 
the country. He also refers to it as living out of London. 
London is the place a Londoner lives “out of” when he lives 
“in” any other place, be it Ottawa, Calcutta, or Rangoon. 

You never become a Londoner by going there to live. You 
do not even become a Londoner by having come to life there. 
For London is more than a space and a place: it is a place 
within a space, a section within a section. It is, in a word, 
a spot. And the specifications for the spot have been correctly 
inked in the London code. 

If you have been born in the wrong part of London; or if 
you have been born in some other city: Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Bristol (unless your birth there can be ex- 
plained as an accident, as some sort of visit, for which you had 
official permission), it is already too late to become a Lon- 
doner. London can use you—from the wrong town, the wrong 
district, the wrong cradle—it may even adopt you (legally), 
but it will never elevate you to the status of the spot. 

The passport to being a Londoner is not your birthright 
(which could spot you anywhere), but your birth certificate 
(which puts you on the spot). If everything comes off as 
specified—if you are Tommy Twicklethorpe III, grandson 
of Thomas Twicklethorpe II, born of wealthy and idle (or 
at least bankrupt and indolent) parents, and entitled to some- 
thing either in land or litigation the instant you begin to 
breathe at No. 2 Tottenham Terrace; if, in a word, you are 
“the time, the place, and the loved one all together,” then, 
and only then, are you a Londoner. And once stamped with 
the London seal of approval, you may become as cosmopolitan 
as you care to. You cannot be corrected in any other part of 
the world even though you go to Turkey and wear a fez. You 
are correct. 

Besides being spatial, local, temporal, precise and correct, 
London is (and no wonder!) thoroughly material. London 
gives nothing cultural, racial, social, or religious, to any of 
its far-flung towns, whether it be Belfast, Baghdad, or Bom- 
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bay. London merely regulates what it finds there. In return 
for its laws, it demands their loyalties. It never takes any 
culture from its subservient cities, only their cargoes. 

Mr. Masefield, London’s poet laureate, acknowledges that 
the ancient quinquereme of Nineveh brought culture in its 
cargo from distant Ophir to sunny Palestine: 


With a cargo of ivory, 
And apes, and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Likewise, Mr. Masefield agrees that the medieval galleon 
brought culture as well as cargo back from the Isthmus, 
through the Tropics, to Spain: 

With a cargo of diamonds, 


Emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


But, on Mr. Masefield’s own admission, here is what comes 
back to London from its disparate dependencies: 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

And what does London dispense to its dominated areas 
in return for this raw material? Mr. Kipling, Mr. Masefield’s 
unofficial predecessor, has already told us. It is: 

Boots, boots, boots, boots, 


Moving up and down again! 
There’s no discharge in the war. 


A cargo of dragoons and discipline (English dragoons and 
London discipline) , that’s what goes out from London by way 
of boats. 

Oh, of course, London has a merchant marine, as well 
as a fleet of warships, and it would not be true to say that Lon- 
don sends them back always empty to the ports from which 
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they came. But they carry, on their return voyage, no produce, 
only products. “Give us the materials, and we will make 
the things!’ has ever been London’s commercial cry on the 


sea. . . “Give us the money, and we will make the invest- 
ments!” . . . “Give us the territories, and we will make the 
treaties!” . . . “Give us the weapons, and we will win the 
wars!” 


Now the essence of matter, according to the philosophers, 
is found in this: in a material thing that asks for nothing but 
what is material and gives nothing material back. Such a 
thing is London. 

Or is it a thing? Outsiders refer to London as a noun: 
“London hears ... London feels... London regrets . . . Lon- 
don demands ...” Insiders refer to it as a pronoun: “We 
feel .. . We maintain ... We demand . . . We are deter- 
mined .. .”’ One does not know in just what category of thing- 
ness to place London. It is a site, or a set? A set-up, or a 
sentiment? One will never know, in an entity so undefinable. 
Whatever it 1s, history reports something it once had. It once 
had a local nationality (English), and a universal religion 
(Catholic). It now has a local religion (Anglican), and a 
universal nationality (British). London is the temporal, ma- 
terial, local pivot around which this weird rotation was made. 
That is why I call it a place. Not an idea. And certainly 
not a place and an idea together. 

If you become surfeited with what London offers you by 
way of place, and would like to enjoy what Christendom offers 
you by way of abode, London never refers to this as “going 
over to Catholicism.” It always refers to it as “going over 
to Rome.” London feels that a change of faith, or even a 
change to Faith, is a change of local allegiance. London can 
keep you terribly frightened about making this change, and 
terribly worried after you have made it, by the incessant use, 
with the sibilant stressed, of a single word: “disloyal.” 

I have said that London is continual. How does it con- 
tinue? Where does the new London come from when the old 
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one disappears? The answer is that there is never a new 
London, only the old one continued. A “New London” could 
appear only in the United States, and that would not be the 
place, only the name. 

But where do the new Londoners come from when the old 
ones die? Again a foolish question. For there are never any 
new Londoners, only the old ones repeated. You become a 
Londoner, not in a lifetime, but in a minute. You are just 
as much a Londoner when you are Tommy Twicklethorpe 
III drinking milk in your crib, as when you are Tommy 
Twicklethorpe II drinking whiskey in your club. 

The children of London live in London. The children 
of Londoners do not. The children of Londoners live outside 
the city in private institutions known as “public schools.” 
The children of London stay in London, play in the streets, 
starve in the slums. 

When the children of London grow up, they become, not 
Londoners, but the people of London. And they still play 
a game they used to play in the streets: London Bridge 1s 
falling down! In the air raids, the Londoners were the first 
to leave the city, or be hidden under it. But the people of 
London stayed in the streets as long as it was humanly pos- 
sible. London Bridge is falling down—falling down on you! 
O people of London, fortunate to have been even the ruins 
of such an irreplaceable area. 

London is a pleasant place for poets to live in. Not pro- 
found poets, of which London has none, but pleasant ones. 
London once had a profound poet, Shakespeare, but he was 
a profound funeral oration on the spiritual death of Eng- 
land: “To be, or not to be!” London had another profound 
poet, Milton, but he was a profound memorial service: “Para- 
disé Lost.” Since then, London has had no profound poets, 
only pleasant ones, and perhaps more pleasant ones than any 
other city in the world. 

It is pleasant for the poet to refer to refreshment as “cakes 
and ale,” instead of just calling it “food.” It is pleasant for 
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the poet to refer to time as “Big Ben,” to recreation as “Ken- 
sington,” to music as “Covent Garden,” to punishment as 
“Coventry,” to torture as “The Tower,” even to usury as 
“The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.”” London is just the 
right concretion for the small ideas that small poets get. It 
supplies them with pleasant names for unpleasant things, 
and with even more pleasant names for the pleasant ones. 
It is no wonder that the greatest small poet London ever had 
(Charles Dickens) dispensed his poetic localisms in prose. 
For prose is the best medium for setting small standards for 
other writers to copy: Scrooge, Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Murd- 
stone, Mr. Pecksniff, Peggotty, Uriah Heep. Whenever Lon- 
don had on its hands anything larger than a small poet, he 
either became a pantheist, and therefore too unlocal for Lon- 
don; a transcendentalist, and disappeared into China by way 
of opium; or else a man with a good honest heartache, who 
ran off to the Continent and was buried in Rome or drowned 
on the shores of Greece. 

In music London had Gilbert (a poet) chasing Sullivan 
(a composer) up and down the scale and trying to match every 
note of a Londonderry air with the syllable of a London word. 

Left all to itself as sheer matter (for matter, after all, ex- 
ists, and is therefore beautiful) London is, on a quiet evening, 
or an almost-sunny afternoon, dotted with small tokens of its 
own typical and topical beauty. I knew, when I visited Lon- 
don, that I would find the right person and place to repre- 
sent it, and that I would find them together. 

I found them in the person (and place) of a dear old man, 
sitting on one of the benches in Bird Cage Walk, just outside 
the important precincts of Buckingham Palace. No one could 
call this man “John Bull.” But it would be easy and graceful 
to call him “John O’London.” 

This old man is the quintessence of everything lovely and 
local in London, as Dickens was wont to describe it. He is 
memorable, indispensable, unique. He is not in the least “out 
of his mind,” but there are some things he does not seem 
quite able to remember. 
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John O’London does not circulate through the Empire 
as Londoners do. He sits on the same bench, day after day, 
year after year, decade after decade, with birds about him, his 
head full of dreams, a book in his hand, and a sprig of lav- 
ender in his coat. He remains, and almost zs London. 

In status, this lovely old man is half way up from the slums, 
half way down from the gentry. He is gentle, without the 
right to be called, there, ‘a gentleman.” His voice is quiet 
and refined. His language is choice, without being “edu- 
cated.” His hair is a beautiful English silver (foggy silver), 
and his eyes are a beautiful English blue (springtime blue). 

Old John O’London (elderly, would be a better word than 
old) knows all the important things that are happening in 
politics, and all the select things that are happening in social 
circles. But he himself is neither political nor select. He is 
reserved. 

His courtesy to a Duke is as effortless as his kindness to 
a beggar. His is that spirit out of which everything lovely 
and local in English literature has been molded, molded in 
the most beautiful local language (I believe) in the world. 

One both likes (likes terribly) and pities (pities terribly) 
this exquisite old man, too innocent to know how good he is, 
too stupid to know what he represents. 

One thing I noticed about him particularly. He is never, 
never, never in a hurry. He has altogether too much time 


on his hands. 


II 
SKYSHINE 


So much for London as a material fact. Now let us look 
at it as a moral entity. 

Here the fog lifts, melts into a mist. The source of bright- 
ness is not yet seen. But one knows that the sun is shining. 
There are signatures of light behind that almost perpetual 
veil of clouds in which London is wrapped. This condition 
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of weather (London’s most usual weather) I have heard Lon- 
donites refer to as “skyshine.” 

Londonites! Where did I get that name? Perhaps it is 
a name that is used, perhaps it is a name I invented. In either 
case, I am going to let it stand. Because I need it. I need 
it so as to group together both the Londoners and the people 
of London in an amalgamated moral program, the tenacity 
and durability of which I believe to be unequaled in any other 
city of this earth. Material London is the philosopher’s 
. despair; and if any philosopher, by means of those correct 
but imperfect standards of thought known as “abstractions,” 
can solve London as a cosmological riddle better than I did 
in the previous section, he is welcome to the assignment; and 
I am willing to see myself corrected in terms of his logical 
appraisement, but not in terms of his patriotic or political 
abuse. 

When I finished the first section of this essay and called it 
“The Fog,” I read it aloud to a group of London loyalists. 
They winced at almost every paragraph. When I finished 
reading, they remarked, almost with one voice: “Oh, come 
now! There’s much more to London than that!” And I 
agree with them. There’s always much more to anything 
than the philosopher alone sees, particularly when he sees 
it through a fog. The philosopher’s logic is the blueprint 
of the edifice of thought. But it is not the finished building. 
And no amount of logic, divorced from the arts and insights 
of love and leisure, will turn it into a home. 

I know and everyone knows, that the picture of London 
which I have drawn above is not a charitable one, in the sense 
of being a painting, or even a photograph. It is rather a 
clinical picture, an X-ray film (a foggy thing at best), show- 
ing not what London looks like, but what it is suffering from. 
Let me now turn from an examination of London’s material 
weakness to an appreciation of its marvelous moral strength. 

London is, beyond all question, the most moral city in 
the world. I do not mean the most virtuous, for virtue is some- 
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thing more than mere moral performance. It is moral to be 
patient, moral to be obedient, moral to be pure. But there are 
times when a situation calls not for patience, but for indigna- 
tion. The Victorians were not virtuous, but they were obedi- 
ent. The Puritans were not virtuous, but they were pure. 
Morality established by traditional practice, meekly ac- 
cepted and stubbornly observed, is not virtue, but it sends off 
little shoots and flowers of character that so nearly resemble 
virtue that it is hard to distinguish them from it. Such traits 
as tidiness, neatness, promptness, accuracy, politeness, sub- . 
missiveness, cheerfulness, thoroughness, reliability—one will 
not find these asceticisms expressly prescribed in the statutes 
of ethics or moral theology, but they are the characteristic 
behavior of nearly all Londonites. Such expressions as: 
“Cheerio! ... Chins up, lads! .. . Let’s not whimper! .. . 
Don’t show the white feather! ... Attend to your business! . .. 
All hands on deck!... Mind your manners! . . . Take off your 
hat to the lady! ... Look before you leap! . . . ‘Too many cooks 
spoil the broth! .. . There’ll be bluebirds over the white cliffs 
of Dover, tomorrow, just you wait and see!”—these are hardly 
the ethical or religious exhortations one expects to find in 
Plato’s Republic, St. Thomas More’s Utopia, or St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God, but they are the kind of civic slogans one 
hears uttered and reuttered, charmingly and cheerfully, year 
after year, in the Temporal City that lies on the Thames. And 
if my reader thinks I have not found it fascinating to be in 
the midst of such a moral milieu, surrounded by eight million 
well-disciplined people, so predictably patient, obedient, 
thrifty, prompt, cheerful, plucky and reliable, then he will 
have to explain why I lingered in London for weeks, walked 
in its streets, listened to its conversation, dined in its mansions 
and hovels, and always felt myself in the presence of some- 
thing undeniably and unexplainably precious. What is right 
with the London moralism, I know. What is wrong with the 
London morality, it will take a little time to discover. 
London morality is built up almost entirely on a few basic 
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and generic observances. Be loyal! Be decent! Be careful! 
Be economical! Be contented! Be respectable! Be cheerful! 
Be sporting! Play the game! 

Play what game? 

Let us look at the game of loyalty, first, as it is played in 
London by the poor, including paupers and prostitutes; sec- 
ond, as it is played by the privileged, including politicians 
and princes. 

From here on I have no desire to be clever, only to be fair. 
And if what I say is not fair, let it be put down to a shortage 
of Londonism in my own character. 

Let us go into the London slums, and sit at the table of a 
pauper, and see what difficulties we encounter in trying to 
teach him the beatitude of Christian poverty. The blessed- 
ness of Evangelical poverty we could never explain to a Lon- 
don pauper, unless he found his destitution unfair, insuffer- 
able, unjust. Were he to find it so, and were he to resent it 
with every energy of his soul, we could then show him how to 
endure it, with the aid of Grace and the comfort of Christ, 
Who, for love of us, became the poorest of the poor. 

But the astounding—and I am bound to say—admirable 
feature of the London pauper is that he does not resent his 
poverty, and does not find it unbearable. He has schooled 
himself to cope with it entirely on his own resources: a cour-, 
ageous eye, through which cheerfulness shines as through 
a film of cloud; and a ready smile, that displays a row of 
soiled and disordered teeth. The London pauper does not 
love his deprivations (no one could), but he is loyal to them: 
even in the form of dinginess, dirt, disease, and the dole. Nor 
is it by mere animal courage that he achieves this allegiance. 
It is by some sort of semi-mystical but definitely spiritual 
will-power, that makes him want to remain part of what 
Gerard Manley Hopkins refers to as “Commonweal”: 


... Commonweal 


Little I reck ho! lacklevel in, if all had bread. 
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The London pauper does have bread, thank God. But what 
kind of bread it is, I leave it to the dieticians to declare. 

Now let us go over to London’s fashionable section and visit 
one of the politicians. 

“Politician” is not a good name for him technically, for 
only in a very limited number of cases is he elected to office 
by the votes of constituents. He is nearly always appointed 
to office by someone higher up. He is usually the secretary, 
or sub-secretary, to someone who, in turn, is secretary, or sub- 
secretary, to someone else. I call him “politician” in pref- 
erence to “government official,” “government agent,” or “dip- 
lomat,” because the word covers the extreme politesse with 
which he manages both his government’s domestic difficulties 
and his government’s foreign affairs. 

Wherever you meet the London politician, whether it be 
in nearby Downing Street or distant Dakar, his technique 
is always the same. Unlike the American politician, you 
never encounter him in a disgusting room, full of cigar smoke, 
littered with over-stuffed waste-baskets and badly aimed-at 
spittoons. The London politician always receives you in a 
formal and conservatively arranged office, seated at a neatly 
tidied desk, with the portrait of somebody’s ancestors hang- 
ing behind him on the wall. And when you finally get in 
to see him (past the various secretaries and sub-secretaries 
who have tried so urbanely to discourage the visit), you never 
have an audience with the London politician, as you might 
with the Pope. He always has an audience with you. The 
American politician is all mouth. But the London politician 
is all ears. 

He is a marvelous listener. As long as you do not ask the 
London politician to talk, he will give you, for the stipulated 
time of your visit (fifteen minutes at the most) what seems 
to be (and may well be, for all I know) his undistracted at- 
tention. He will rarely offer you a solution of the difficulty 
about which you came to consult him; but he will invariably 
be full of sympathy .. . full of understanding . . . appreciative 
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of just how you feel . . . most anxious to see if something can- 
not be done. 

He will not, of course, make you any promises. But he will 
take down your name and address, and will write them slowly 
and deliberately on a piece of paper. And when he dismisses 
you, exactly at the end of the fifteen minutes he agreed to give 
you, if you leave his office with the same grievance you went 
in with, you will at least have added to it a glow that makes 
it for the moment bearable. For you will have undergone the 
exhilarating experience of never having been listened to so un- 
interruptedly in your life. And you will also remember how 
courteously the London politician, at one point in your excite- 
ment when you were at a loss for a word, supplied you with 
the word, the very word you were looking for, right out of 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 

What delightful manners, what quiet repose, and easy re- 
serve, go with the vocation of being always sympathetic, a/- 
ways understanding, always anxious to help, always deeply 
aware, always non-committal, and always full of regrets, no 
one can fail to see. And if you add to this political recipe: 
a good tailor, a good club, good food, and often extremely 
good looks, you will understand why the London politician is 
the most irresistible political agent in the universe. Even the 
Sudanese, the Siamese, the Senegalese, girded with loin cloths, 
with spears in their hands and rings in their noses, sense his 
quality: a quality of sustained and unimpeachable loyalty, 
loyalty to the London scheme of things, which is one of the 
miracles of moral observance in this messy and perfidious 
world. 

One last word about the London politician. He will rarely 
make a speech. Speeches are too revealing. But he loves 
to make a report: a confidential report, bristling with little 
shy disclaimers such as: “to the best of my knowledge,” “as 
far as I can observe,” “if my judgment may be trusted in the 


matter.” 
Don’t you worry, Mr. London Politician, your judgment 
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will be trusted. For if there are any facts lying around the 
world which are to London’s advantage, you will find them, 
ferret them out, even though you have to go on holding con- 
ferences with this one and that one till the clocks run down 
and all the pages are torn from the calendar. The Temporal 
City knows it can rely on you, knows that you will never let 
it down. And if this be not loyalty, then to paraphrase a 
phrase of Patrick Henry, it’s up to the rest of us “to make 
the most of it.” 

For our last study of a typical Londonite, let us call on an 
aristocrat. Incidentally, I want a real aristocrat, not a spurious 
one. For this reason, I shall studiously avoid paying my re- 
spects to those very recent dignitaries, Sir So-and-So and Lady 
This-and-That, who lately blossomed among the nobility not 
by the route of blood, but by the route of bigger and better 
biscuits for the Empire. 

Our best bet, therefore, among the aristocrats, will be a 
Duke, a genuine, genealogical, honest-to-goodness Duke, who 
inherited his title from his father, and who loyally loiters in 
London year in and year out, by way of being more on exhibi- 
tion than anything else. 

The Duke, at whose door we knock, is neither the most dig- 
nified, nor the most discreet, of the European titularies. In- 
deed, there is almost no resemblance between him and what 
would be called a Duke in any country on the Continent. But 
he is the most lovable old good-for-nothing that ever could be. 

The Duke is delightfully informal. He hates to dress for 
dinner. He hates to wear those various decorations he re- 
ceived for not fighting in the memorable battles that Britain 
won. The Duke despises all pretense, all fuss, all bother. As 
if to discipline him in these vagaries, Providence has sur- 
rounded him with a retinue of servants, so rigid and severe, 
as to be positively terrifying, even to the Duke. The Duke 
is constantly wanting to do things which his butler forbids 
with a censorious clearing of the throat, which his valet vetoes 
with a frown. Even the housekeeper has the Duke well in 
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hand, and frequently dares to administer him a scolding. The 
Duke’s wife, the Duchess, is usually in league with these 
higher servants, whose sole function seems to be to put the 
Duke in his place. It is only among the menials of his house- 
hold that the Duke may let down, and be his dear old lovable 
and unpretentious self. The Duke gets along famously with 
the gardener, the charwoman, the boy who cleans his boots. 

Besides being terrorized domestically, the Duke inflicts 
terror abroad. He is the especial terror of newspaper men 
and politicians. The news reporters almost never interview 
him in one of London’s political crises, because the Duke is 
likely to say the impulsive and totally wrong thing. Such 
statements as “Damn it all, why don’t we let Gandhi out of 
jailer”; “Damn it all! the Pope is the only man in the world 
who sees this situation clearly!”; “Damn it all! why don’t 
we give the people a picnic or a parade?”; “The American 
girls are a pretty lot, don’t you think so? Damn it all!” 

The newspaper reporters never hear these remarks. And 
never, never offer them as copy to their various journals. It 
wouldn’t be the London thing to do, to “take advantage of the 
Duke” in one of his explosions of temper. 

The London politician has even a harder time with His 
Grace, the Duke. 

Shhhhhhh!... 

But do you think, sir, that would be the wise thing to say just at this 
moment?... 

I know very well, sir, but you must remember there are other angles to 
the case which we must all endeavor to appreciate... 

We are doing everything in our power, sir, to see to it that the people 
get better living quarters, and just as soon as this present crisis is over, you 
will see, I trust, sir, the fruits of our efforts... 

But that’s because you don’t know the people of Australia, sir... 

But that’s because you’ve never been in Canada, sir... 

But that’s because the Irish are such an impetuous lot, sir... 

But that is the fault of the Indians themselves, sir... 

Shhhhhhh!... 


But there are certain territories where the Duke will not 
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be either deterred or hushed up. He will not be deterred 
from patting a newsboy on the head and paying him six pence 
for a penny paper. He will not be deterred from going to 
the funeral of a dead tobacconist who was wont to supply him 
with his favorite pipe mixture. He will not be deterred 
from inviting Pobbles, the professional (not amateur) cricket 
player to dinner, and asking him to give exhibitions of his 
wrist-strokes in the middle of the living room. Nor will he 
be hushed up in calling his misdemeanors the names which 
properly apply to them: “I made a fool of myself! ... I took 
far too much whiskey. I was completely potted! ... I would 
never have got home if the cab driver hadn’t helped me to find 
my own house. A good lad! Married, and has six children, 
so he told me. I gave him three pounds, which was all the 
money I had on me, and told him to distribute them among 
his children. I’ll bet they’re damn good-looking children, too, 
with not nearly enough to eat!” 

There was once a London king, who, fantastic as it may 
seem, had dreams and desires of becoming a duke. 

Aristocratically the thing made no sense. 

Ethically it was totally reprehensible. 

Religiously it was an outrage. 

But as an exhibition of person-to-person loyalty, if we may 
detach the trait from every suitable prop that is needed to 
give it support, it was a marvelous exhibition of courage. 














Newman as Poet 
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fold effect upon his reputation as a poet. It has over- 
shadowed his work in verse, so that as a poet he is 
remembered almost solely as the author of The Dream of 
Gerontius and of a famous hymn. At the same time, it is as 
the work of the writer of The Grammar of Assent, The Idea 
of a University, The Development of Doctrine, the Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua, the sermons, and the rest that the poems will 
continue to be read and prized. If he had not achieved such 
greatness as master of English prose, it is doubtful if his mem- 
ory as a poet would have long survived. Even the best of 
hymns have a way of becoming anonymous. Nor is Newman’s 
verse so striking in quality or so large in bulk as to secure 
it an outstanding place amid the profusion of riches that is 
England’s Parnassus. Yet when considered as a part of his 
whole literary production and in its own right and character 
as poetry, his volume of verse provides a rewarding study. 
Newman’s practice of giving the place and date of composi- 
tion of his poems necessarily throws light upon his career as 
a poet. He must have begun to write verse early in life, since 
the first of his collected poems was written in September, 
1818, when he was seventeen years old. Of the 178 poems in 
Verses on Various Occasions, only a small number were 
written in the decade between 1821 and 1831. It is likely, 
however, that other verses were written in those years but 
were not held worthy of publication. The most productive 
period of his life as a poet lay between November, 1832, and 
June, 1833. On December 7, 1832, in company with his friend 
Hurrell Froude, Newman sailed from Falmouth on a voyage 
to the Mediterranean. Long days at sea, the reading of Sacred 
Scripture, visits to Rome, Palermo, Corfu, Malta, and other 
places, experiences with foreign ways, and his own plans and 


N EW MAN’S greatness as a prose writer has had a two- 
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difficulties provided Newman with the occasion and stimula- 
tion to write the bulk of the poems that he published in Lyra 
A postolica." They were, in fact, more than half of what he 
published throughout his entire life. 

In Newman’s life the years following 1833 were too 
crowded with other things to permit of a steady concern with 
poetry. In 1834 he wrote five poems, all headed “From St. 
Gregory Nazianzen.” Only two of his published poems are 
dated 1835. In the years 1836-38 he made metrical transla- 
tions of thirty-three hymns from the Roman breviary, and in 
1842, at the request of Sir Francis Palgrave, of two hymns 
from the Parisian breviary. While living at Littlemore in 
1844, the year preceding his conversion, Newman wrote one 
poem, “Ethelwald,” headed “From St. Bede’s Metrical His- 
tory of St. Cuthbert.” In the following twenty years he com- 
posed little in verse. Two poems are dated 1849; six, 1850; two, 
1853; two, 1856; three, 1857; one, 1858; two, 1862. Yet the 
most considerable of all his works in poetry was still to appear. 
The Dream of Gerontius is dated “The Oratory, January, 
1865.” Seventeen of the poems appearing in Lyra Apostolica 
were left out of the 1868 edition of Verses on Various Oc- 
casions, but five of these were later revised and restored in the 
edition of 1874. This volume also contains two undated 
Latin hymns in honor of St. Philip Neri. 

The derivative character of much of Newman’s verse is 
apparent. Out of 190 published poems, forty-one are transla- 
tions or adaptations. The second earliest of his published 
poems is a paraphrase of the sixty-fourth chapter of Isaias, and 


lLyra Apostolica is a volume of 179 poems published in 1836. Of the poems 
Newman wrote 109; John Keble, forty-six; Isaac Williams, nine; Richard Hurrell 
Froude, eight; John William Bowden, six; and Robert Isaac Wilberforce, one. 

In a postscript to a new edition put out in 1879, Newman wrote of the verses: 
“They were contemporaneous, on their first appearance in 1833, with the ‘Tracts 
for the Times,’ and ‘The Church of the Fathers,’ being contributions month by 
month .. . to the ‘British Magazine’ . . . The ‘Lyra Apostolica,’ on the whole, took 
the ethical side of Christianity; the Tracts, the theological and controversial; while 
the ‘Church of the Fathers’ was mainly historical.” Newman took a modest view of 
the poetic character of his own contributions to the volume. 
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passages in The Dream of Gerontius are based on the Church’s 
commendation of the dying. Numerous verses are occasioned 
by the author’s reading of Sacred Scripture; from a biblical 
figure, such as Moses, Jonah, or St. Paul, a lesson is drawn 
for himself or his age. Other verses are occasioned by scenes 
in his travels. Two poems, “The Elements” and “Judaism,” 
are exercises in the antique form of the tragic chorus. Some 
of the earliest poems—and a few of them are not the least in- 
teresting of all—were written at the request of friends. Others 
celebrate seasons or feast days in the Church, or express re- 
ligious doctrines and practices. 

It is in this derivative character of Newman’s poetry that 
a main defect is found. Few modern men of letters have come 
triumphantly through such struggles as were his. Yet al- 
though he was a man of emotional as well as of intellectual 
depth and power, Newman seems to have been stirred too sel- 
dom in his younger days in such manner as to pour forth his 
feelings in spontaneous and passionate poetry. Hence much 
of his verse gives the impression of being that of a man cul- 
tivated, religious, sensitive, but controlled and disciplined. 
He travels, observes, reads, thinks and prays. He expresses 
in writing some of his reflections upon men and things and 
upon his own interior struggles, but in part at least these reflec- 
tions could have been put down in prose as well as in verse. 

This lack of spontaneity and passion necessarily makes itself 
felt in the form as well as in the content of his verse, although 
the two are not in fact entirely separable. In most of his 
poems conventional forms are used. There is a lack of fresh- 
ness of phrase. The clichés of poetic diction and academic 
contrivance are frequent. We read of “the sun’s smile be- 
nign,” of “garb austere, and dauntless mien,” of “rash scholar 
mine,” of “heaven’s majestic dome,” of “beauty surpassing,” 
of “humble heart and true,” of “thy bashful face” and of “that 
guileless face and form.” Pedestrian lines appear, such as 
“He deemed a safe, refined pursuit,” “Nor raiment soft, nor 
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empire’s golden rod,” and “ ‘Woe’s me!’ the peaceful prophet 
cried.” 


Of Jonah it is-said: 
Deep in his meditative bower, 
The tranquil seer reclined ; 


Numbering the creepers of an hour, 
The gourds which o’er him twined. 


Of Isaac: 
Many the guileless years the Patriarch spent, 
Bless’d in the wife a father’s foresight chose. 


Of Moses: 
Moses, the patriot fierce, became 
The meekest man on earth, 
To show us how love’s quick’ning flame 
Can give our souls new birth. 


But most awkward of all: 


Plants in the garden 
See best the Sun’s glory: 
They miss the green sward in 

A conservatory. 

To quote such things is to say the worst of Newman as a 
poet, but it is not to say everything or the most important 
things. One has only to read the pages of Lyra Apostolica and 
Verses on Various Occasions to become aware not only of 
things that are cold and severe, but also of much that reveals 
a genuine poetic power along with much else in the mind and 
heart of Newman. There are fine, thoughtful sonnets, such 
as “Messina,” “Corcyra,” “Memory,” “Angelic Guidance,” 
and “Home.” There are tender verses, such as “Epiphany- 
Eve,” “Valentine to a Little Girl,” and “The Pilgrim Queen.” 
There are others filled with complete honesty and simple faith, 
such as “Temptation” and “The Sign of the Cross.” There 
are some memorable phrases, such as “brute mischiefs,” “red 
dooming hour,” and “vesture-skirts of light,” and there are 
poems where the thought is summed up in compact and im- 
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pressive form. In one of the later poems, “Heathen Greece,” 
are found lines unlike any others that Newman wrote and not 
unworthy, in the picture they paint, of a place in Poe’s “The 
City in the Sea.” 
What the low beach and silent gloom, 
And chilling mists of that dull river, 


Along whose banks the thin ghosts shiver,— 
The thin wan ghosts that once were men,— 


Growing to manhood where and when he did, Newman 
could hardly escape having a love of nature. It was the age 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, of Blake, and of 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron. So different from all of these, 
Newman yet had something of them in him, as is seen from the 
feeling for nature that is expressed in a few early poems, not- 
ably “Snapdragon” and “The Trance of Life.” Something 
more is revealed in the lines called ‘““The Pilgrim,” written at 
Dartington in the summer of 1831: 

There stray’d awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love. 
A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 
"Twas a hard humbling task, onwards to move 
His easy-captured eyes from each fair spot, 
With unattach’d and lonely step to rove 
O’er happy meads, which soon its print forgot ;— 
Yet kept he safe his pledge, prizing his pilgrim-lot. 

Here is seen as genuine a love of nature as that of the roman- 
tic poets, but it has been offered up for something higher. This 
work to which young Newman has dedicated himself, and for 
which he was to do many a “hard humbling task,” is the life 
of service to the truth in religion. Undoubtedly there was in 
that service both loss and gain for him. The revealing lines 
tell clearly how Newman had weighed what he must give 
up in order to do hard and great things. How great a com- 
pensation was finally to be his he could not then divine. 

This high religious motive, with its attendant high spiritual 
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view of men and of life, is constantly felt in Newman’s most 
significant poetry. He could look around him in the England 
of his day, the “Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name,” 
and see wherein its troubles and its dangers lay. He pleads 
with his native land not to put its trust in might alone, for 
since the time of Babel “High towers have been man’s crime,” 
and “Strongholds have been man’s snare.” England’s tempta- 
tion and sin are described in the fine sonnet, “The Progress of 
Unbelief.” 
Now is the Autumn of the Tree of Life; 
Its leaves are shed upon the unthankful earth, 
Which lets them whirl, a prey to the winds’ strife, 
Heartless to store them for the months of dearth. 
Men close the door, and dress the cheerful hearth, 


Self-trusting still; and in his comely gear 
Of precept and of rite, a household Baal rear. 


But I will out amid the sleet, and view 
Each shrivelling stalk and silent-falling leaf. 
Truth after truth, of choicest scent and hue, 
Fades, and in fading stirs the Angels’ grief, 
Unanswer’d here; for she, once pattern chief 
Of faith, my Country, now gross-hearted grown, 
Waits but to burn the stem before her idol’s throne. 


To work against this progressive unbelief Newman saw to 
be his duty. For it he sacrificed home and family and much 
else. In “The Pillar of the Cloud” is found his most famous 
prayer for light and help “amid the encircling gloom,” but 
in other verses, less known but of equal or greater merit, he 
gives further expression of his plans and hopes. He sees that 
“trials and crimes” will come and that the future will hold 
“the same same bad round” as the past. Yet this is 


Not by some fated law, which need appal 
Our faith, or binds our deeds as with a chain. 


It is because of “men’s separate crimes” that “rough deeds must 
be.” This being so, he adjures his comrades to learn well their 
parts, to plough once more the earth, and to “scatter wide the 
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seed.” In “Pusillanimity” he calls to mind the example of 
John the Baptist and thinks of the task they are engaged in. 






And so on us at whiles it falls, to claim 

Powers that we dread, or dare some forward part, 
Nor must we shrink as cravens from the blame 

Of Pride, in common eyes, or purpose deep; 
But with pure thoughts look up to God, and keep 
Our secret in our heart. 


So too, a few days after he had written “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” Newman could write “Semita Justorum.” Looking 
in the same clear-eyed and confident way both in upon himself 
and up to God, he was able to draw from the past something 
of what the future held. 














When I look back upon my former race, 
Seasons I see, at which the Inward Ray 
More brightly burn’d, or guided some new way; 
Truth, in its wealthier scene and nobler space 
Given for my eye to range, and feet to trace. 
And next I mark, ’twas trial did convey, 
Or grief, or pain, or strange eventful day, 
To my tormented soul such larger grace. 
So now, whene’er, in journeying on, I feel 
The shadow of the Providential Hand, 
Deep breathless stirrings shoot across my breast, 
Searching to know what He will now reveal, 
What sin uncloak, what stricter rule command, 
And girding me to work His full behest. 
















Such gifts of grace and faith could enable Newman to look 
still farther ahead. It is thus that he gained strength to rise 
above the arguments of doubters and defeatists. In “The 
Age to Come” he again gazes into the future: 







When I would search the truths that in me burn, 

And mould them into rule and argument, 
A hundred reasoners cried,—‘Hast thou to learn 

Those dreams are scattered now, those fires are spent?’ 
And, did I mount to simpler thoughts, and try 
Some theme of peace, ’twas still the same reply. 
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Perplex’d I hoped my heart was pure of guile, 
But judged me weak in wit, to disagree; 
But now, I see that men are mad awhile, 
And joy the Age to come will think with me :— 
*Tis the old history—Truth without a home, 
Despised and slain, then rising from the tomb. 


The Dream of Gerontius is unique among Newman’s poems 
and in a way among all poems. It is uniquely ambitious be- 
cause of all the poems that have been written about death and 
life after death, none has been quite so daringly explicit as 
this one in its use of revelation and of metaphysics and in its 
psychological analysis. A drama in five scenes and with a 
varied cast of characters, the poem opens with an old man 
at the point of death. He utters his last prayers; friends at 
his bedside repeat the litanies; the priest gives the last blessing. 
Then the soul of Gerontius finds itself in another world where 
it is met by its Guardian Angel who takes it before the throne 
of God for judgment. Demons hiss and mutter with an im- 
potent malice. Choirs of angels sing hymns of praise to the 
Almighty. The great angel that was present at Christ’s agony 
in the garden speaks to Him in behalf of Gerontius, whose soul 
is then sent to purgatory for an allotted time. The poor souls 
send up a chant of praise, and the poem ends with the beauti- 
ful parting song of the Guardian Angel. In The Dream of 
Gerontius Newman has been completely successful in his dar- 
ing and difficult task. He has not fallen into the temptation 
of painting banal pictures of another world. The soul of 
Gerontius has left this world of time and sense and has entered 
one that is completely different. It has been Newman’s art to 
present this spirit-world in its true character as timeless and 
immaterial and yet real. Throughout the 900 lines of the 
poem there is unity in the midst of great variety. Each of the 
varied characters speaks in its own personal way. The living, 
the Guardian Angel, the Angel of the Agony, the five choirs 
of angelicals, the demons, the souls in purgatory, and Geron- 
tius himself all have their authentic voices and to each the 
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verse form used is admirably suited. ‘The demons, “hungry 
and wild” in hell, with their “fierce hubbub” and “sullen 
howl,” are shown convincingly in their own words and by brief 
description. 







It is the restless panting of their being; 

Like beasts of prey, who, cag’d within their bars, 
In a deep hideous purring have their life, 

And an incessant pacing to and fro. 






Convincing too are the prayers of the Angel of the Agony and 
the strong biblical words sent up by the souls in Purgatory. 

Newman’s use of metaphysics and theology in his descrip- 
tion of the disembodied soul is sure and impressive. When the 
soul of Gerontius passes out of the body, it feels light and free, 
as if it were itself for the first time. In the deep stillness it 
hears ‘“‘no more the busy beat of time.” It knows only itself. 
It seems to be still in the body and yet it is unable to speak or 
move and thus assure itself that it possesses a body. Of one 
thing Gerontius is sure, that the vast material universe is quit- 
ting him, or else he is quitting it. Either he or the universe 
is rushing away “on the wings of light,” so that “we e’en now 
are million miles apart.” Yet there is another possibility: 














Or am I traversing infinity 

By endless subdivision, hurrying back 
From finite towards infinitesimal, 
Thus dying out of the expanded world? 








Not even a moment in men’s time divided “into its million- 
million-millionth part” has passed since Gerontius died. The 
way in which spirits measure “‘the less and greater in the flow 
of time” is different from ours. Time is no longer measured 
by the sun and moon and stars, by recurring seasons, or by 
clocks. It is measured “by the living thought alone.” Hence 
it grows or wanes by the intensity of individual thought. For 
spirits, “time is not a common property,” but each mind “is 
standard of his own chronology.” 

After death Gerontius still seems to hear, taste, and touch, 
but he lacks that “princely sense” of sight “which binds ideas 
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in one, and makes them live.” It is explained to him by his 
Guardian Angel that he now lacks all sense: 


A disembodied soul, thou hast by right 
No converse with aught else beside thyself. 


Lest this stern solitude prove too much for it, the soul is given 
perceptions which seem to come through bodily sense organs. 
It is wrapped and swathed in dreams, “dreams that are true, 
yet enigmatical.” It is like the man who has lost a hand or 
foot and yet seems to suffer pain in the missing member. So 
also the soul. Although it has lost the entire body, it still per- 
ceives in terms of space and time, of pain and pleasure, and of 
sensations of odor, taste, touch, and hearing. It is “‘as ice 
which blisters may be said to burn.” Yet blind will the soul 
remain until the Beatific Vision comes. 


For e’en thy purgatory, which comes like fire, 
Is fire without its light. 
When his Guardian Angel takes Gerontius’ soul in hand and 
speaks to him, Gerontius is sure that he is no longer in the 


body. On earth he could not have heard so musical a voice 
without worshiping it asa God. Now he has no fear either of 
falling into sin or of being “clasp’d by such saintliness.” He 
is confirmed in grace, in the language of theology, or, as the 
angel explains it, he cannot now “cherish a wish which ought 
not to be wish’d.” Nor does Gerontius fear to meet God and to 
be judged. The reason for this confidence, so the angel tells 
him, is because he feared death and judgment while he was on 
earth. In doing so he had “forestall’d the agony” even as the 
judgment of each individual soul anticipates the general judg- 
ment on the last day. 

All in all, it may be said that The Dream of Gerontius is 
perfect in its kind as well as unique. Here Newman has given 
in poetry of a high order as exact an expression as may be 
hoped for of deeply mysterious doctrines. The doctrines of 
judgment and reward and punishment after death are difficult 
to treat even in the abstract language of theology. The diffi- 
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culty becomes immeasurably greater when they are transferred 
to the concrete realm of poetry. Yet from the first solemn 
scene about the bed of the dying man, through the passage of 
the soul to the Judgment Seat, and on to the close in purga- 
tory, there is no faltering in the sureness with which Newman 
writes and no loss in the light that he throws upon his subject. 
Neither the believer nor the unbeliever can fail to learn from 
this poem, or, one hopes, to be moved by it. 

Among Newman’s shorter poems there is one that sums up 
better than any other his view of the world and of man. In 
“Substance and Shadow” he expresses a Christian Platonism 
in terms as clear and lofty as that doctrine has ever received. 
The sonnet is nobly phrased and built. Written early in New- 
man’s life, it is a compound of ancient as well as of original 
wisdom. ‘Today, when so many men have taken to worshiping 
“an idol substance,” when so many other men fear that this 
world has the power to wound even though they know that 
it cannot save, and when it is denied or forgotten that man is 
of immortal seed and high destiny, “Substance and Shadow” 
speaks even more clearly and compellingly than it did a cen- 
tury ago. 


They do but grope in learning’s pedant round, 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found, 
Stirring or still, on man’s brief trial-ground; 
As if such shapes and moods, which come and go, 
Had aught of Truth or Life in their poor show, 
To sway or judge, and skill to sain or wound. 
Son of immortal seed, high-destined man! 
Know thy dread gift,—a creature, yet a cause: 
Each mind is its own center, and it draws 
Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span 
All outward things, the vassals of its will, 
Aided by Heaven; by earth unthwarted still. 


The final feeling to which Newman’s poetry brings its reader 
is one of admiration. A great man and a great mind, the great- 
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ness of Newman’s thought and character is not absent from the 
sum total of his poetry, even though he did not attain to great- 
ness as a poet. He is like Wordsworth in that he is to be judged 
by the best that he wrote, not by the poorest and most awkward. 
The best includes such sonnets as “Substance and Shadow,” 
“The Progress of Unbelief,” “Messina,” “Angelic Guidance,” 
and “Memory,” all of which can stand high in a literature rich 
in sonnets. It includes The Dream of Gerontius and “The Pil- 
lar of the Cloud.” It includes a series of poems that always 
win respect because of the complete candor and humility with 
which an earnest heart and troubled mind are laid bare. To 
find these last things among any poet’s work is no small matter, 
for they are not often found in the work of others who were 
equipped with far greater poetic gifts than Newman. 

Yet this feeling of admiration contains something further. 
It is perception of the fact that Newman could have made a 
much greater name for himself in poetry if he had so willed. 
To be a poet is not alone a matter of willing, but given the 
other requisites, the will too has its part in achievements in the 
realm of poetry as well as in other realms. Both from what 
Newman did in literature and from what he did not do it may 
be drawn that poetry too was among the goods he sacrificed in 
order to keep that pilgrim-lot which he prized above all else 
in life. It was this pilgrim-lot, this steadfast, solitary search 
for the truth, at no matter what cost and sacrifice, that at length 
brought Newman to a higher greatness than that of one who is 


a singer but no more. 
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influenced by him, this moral judgment does not settle the 
issue philosophically without further ado. The question re- 
mains whether we should follow along the path of the good 
or turn aside to evil ways and, indeed, whether consequences 
that are admittedly disastrous for a particular thinker and his 
age are not inevitable and hence beyond good and evil. The 
inconclusiveness of the appeal to results is especially evident 
wherever the pragmatic test has been explicitly rejected, as 
is the case in many German philosophical circles today . How- 
ever crushing the military defeat of Germany has been, it is 
doubtful whether a mere recitation of her failure and at- 
tendant woes can elicit more than an admission that once 
again the odds in men and resources were too great. The 
evangelism of success which has inspired several proposed 
programs of re-education will not make much headway among 
thinking men in conquered territories—not because of a 
“psychotic state” or an innate perversity of mind, but simply 
because it does not always follow that an outlook is true be- 
cause it has worked, or false because it has failed. It is high 
time to revoke the moratorium placed so conveniently upon 
philosophical discussion of contemporary German thought. 
Only by careful study and criticism can we hope to reach 
a genuine and lasting international agreement concerning 
man’s nature and manner of life. 
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Over a decade ago, in the year which brought the Nazis into 
full political power, Martin Heidegger delivered his famous 
rectoral address at the University of Freiburg i. Br., an 
address which pledged the support of German learning behind 
the new creed of blood, soil and fatherland. This speech 
culminated a period of intense philosophical activity for 
Heidegger which began with the publication of the first part 
of his great work on Being and Time (1927), and which con- 
tinued in important works on Kant, the meaning of meta- 
physics and causality. Since 1933, Heidegger has published 
nothing of consequence except a study on Holderin and the 
nature of poetry. Some students have taken this striking 
failure to fulfill the promise of his early writings as a sign 
that Heidegger is unable to extricate himself from the im- 
passe of his position, whereas for others it indicates that the 
theoretician of the hurtling impulsion of men to death and 
the nought has now only to contemplate silently the whirlwind 
reaped from his seed. Whatever the reason for his unproduc- 
tivity, Heidegger has not lacked prolific followers to interpret 
and develop the doctrines which have been hailed as the 
most characteristic contemporary expression of the German 
attitude on basic problems. Like Bergson thirty years ago 
at the Collége de France and like our own William James 
at his teachers’ meetings, Heidegger has set a philosophical 
fashion for German university students and publicists. 

But it should not be supposed that his views have triumphed 
unopposed. Probably the fairest and most independent evalua- 
tion of existential philosophy came from the Neo-Scholastics, 
who subjected its metaphysical principles and theological im- 
port to searching criticism.’ Pascal’s abyss stands yawning 
before Heidegger, but so fascinated is he by the infinity of 
nothingness that he allows no place for that other pole, the 
infinity of being, which alone can give meaning and some hope 
of consummation to our human existence. Ecstatic nihilism 


1Cf. my study, “The German Neo-Scholastic Approach to Heidegger,” The Modern 
Schoolman (v. 21, 1944). 
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is the final stage of what was once a Christian consciousness 
of creatureliness and sin, but one now robbed of every trace 
of redemption and secure love. Cut off from his roots in the 
divine by what Heidegger calls his “existential solipsism,” 
man today finds that he broke through the bounds of epistemic 
subjectivity only to be enclosed more thoroughly in an ob- 
jective world of anguished concern poised at the brink of the 
nought. 

That such a philosophical anthropology is radically op- 
posed to the Christian view of man has been pointed out by 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, S.J., in a recent study which helps 
to remove the ambiguity from his brilliant but unfinished 
work on the Apocalypse of the German Soul.’ In extreme 
reaction against the classical Greek and German idealist ex- 
altation of the universal and eternal, Heidegger attempted to 
make a twofold equation: between finiteness and mind and 
between nothingness and being. Mind is essentially finite and 
is also the truest form of being. Hence when being is most 
authentic, it appears more and more as finite and as orientated 
to the nought. In view of the Incarnation, Christian philoso- 
phy holds a central position which secures the transcendence 
of God in His absolute being and eternal duration without 
reducing the creature to pure nothingness. With Heidegger 
and in opposition to the Greeks, the rights of the temporal 
and the historical must be secured, but time and history are 
not any the less dependent upon God because they are not 
sheer philosophical irrelevancies. Because essence and ex- 
istence are distinct in all things limited, finite beings cannot 
be identified with the Absolute. Yet they are not simply 
nothing. Balthasar holds that creaturely reality consists pre- 
cisely in maintaining this polar tension between being and 
nothing, rather than in an attempted absorption of the creature 
to either extreme taken exclusively. 

Not all opposition to Heidegger, however, has come from 


2A pokalypse der deutschen Seele (3 vols., Salzburg, 1937-39); “Heideggers Phi- 
losophie vom Standpunkt des Katholizismus,” Stimmen der Zeit (v. 137, 1939). 
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Scholastic quarters or even from the traditional philosophies 
which were popular in Germany during the last century. 
Because of certain common traits in their thought, Heidegger 
and Karl Jaspers (b. 1883) have often been linked together as 
existentialists, but this association has been explicitly and 
independently repudiated by both thinkers in communica- 
tions addressed to a meeting of the Société francaise de philo- 
sophie which was devoted to a consideration of their teachings 
on subjectivity and transcendence.’ Heidegger pointed out 
that although his chief work deals with Kierkegaard and 
existence, he cannot be classified as a philosopher of existence; 
Jaspers remarked that, apart from their common opposition 
to the once prevalent philosophies in the German universities, 
the contents of their thought are too divergent for inclusion 
under a single designation. This difference is clearly marked 
by Heidegger’s customary reference to his own system as 
Existenzialphilosophie (existential philosophy), in contrast 
to existentielle Philosophie or Existenzphilosophie (philo- 
sophy of existence). Existential philosophy is concerned not 
with actual things but with the significant structure of ex- 
istence (Dasein) as capable of ontological determination, as 
leading to a fundamental ontology or discourse upon the 
meaning of being. For his part, Jaspers distinguishes sharply 
between the empirical condition of being (Dasein) and ex- 
istence proper (Existenz), for only from the latter does the 
philosophical effort take its rise. An analysis of the concrete 
condition of being is for Jaspers only an intermediate step 
in the movement of philosophizing from a general account 
of reality to a clarification of the existence of this individual. 
On the contrary, existentialism as a general theory of being 
is precisely the destruction of existence, for in the final reckon- 
ing philosophy can only adumbrate the possibilities of ex- 
istence, which only individuals can effectively realize and be. 
Whereas Heidegger’s proposed destruction of the history of 


3Cf. “Subjectivité et transcendance,” Bulletin de la Société francaise de philosophic 
(v. 37, 1937,), pp. 193, 198. 
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ontology is directed chiefly at the precritical Wolffian and the 
idealist conceptions of general metaphysics, Jaspers is intent 
upon replacing every objective and universal treatment of 
being or ontology by his own philosophical approach to ex- 
istence.’ Thus the thesis that the proper object of philosophy 
is being, although accepted by both these German thinkers, 
is construed in radically contrasting ways. On many particular 
issues Jaspers makes common cause, however, with traditional 
philosophy against the total immanence of existentialism. 

Like Gemelli, Driesch and Korn, Karl Jaspers came to 
philosophy with a thorough scientific training, gained under 
the well-known pathologist and psychiatrist, Nissl. As a 
scientific assistant at the psychiatric clinic in Heidelberg, 
Jaspers published his work upon general psychopathology in 
1913, since which time he has taught at the University of 
Heidelberg. Six years after the appearance of this pioneer 
treatise, Jaspers issued a lengthy study on the psychology of 
Weltanschauungen which indicated his growing concern for 
philosophical problems. During the nineteen-twenties, the 
wide range of his interests was displayed in brief essays upon 
Max Weber, Strindberg, Van Gogh, and the idea of a univer- 
sity. The definitive results of his investigations during this 
period are contained in what is thus far his master work, the 
three-volume Philosophy, which treats of the relation between 
the particular sciences and philosophy, the clarification of 
existence and the nature of metaphysics.” Upon the basis of 


4G. Lehmann, Die Ontologie der Gegenwart in ihren Grundgestalten (Halle, 
1933), pp. 23-24, notes the comparison between Heidegger and Jaspers, but over- 
stresses the common features. 

5Jaspers’ works include: Allgemeine Psychopathologie (Berlin, 1913; 3d ed., 
1923); Psychologie der Weltanschauungen (Berlin, 1919; 3d ed., 1925); Max Weber 
(Tubingen, 1921); Strindberg und van Gogh (Bern, 1922); Die Idee der Universi- 
tat (Berlin, 1923); Die geistige Situation der Zeit (Berlin, 1931; Engl. tr.. Man in 
the Modern Age, London, 1933); Max Weber (Oldenburg, 1932); Philosophie (3 
vols., Berlin, 1932; v. 1, Philosophische Weltorientierung; v. 2, Existenzerhellung; 
v. 3, Metaphysik); Vernunft und Existenz (Groningen, 1935); Nietzsche (Berlin, 
1936); Descartes und die Philosophie (Berlin, 1937); Existenzphilosophie (Berlin, 
1938). 
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the principles established there, Jaspers has subsequently ex- 
amined the present cultural situation, the Cartesian system 
and Nietzsche’s work. In addition, he has delivered two 
series of lectures which together provide an introduction to 
the terms, method and content of philosophy of existence. 
Jaspers’ teaching is centered about the problems of being, 
existence and transcendence, the constant philosophical themes 
to which minds in every age return. These notions are studied 
by him in terms of the peculiar way in which they present 
themselves to men today, and with respect for the objections 
which have been raised against his own solutions. 

Both his clearness and precision of statement and his 
productivity have made Jaspers his own best interpreter. His 
writing is free for the most part from the stylistic obscurity 
and close dependence upon German linguistic forms which 
make Heidegger so difficult to understand and which have 
given rise to numerous hermeneutic studies that do not always 
interpret the original documents faithfully. Although there 
was not the same profusion of books dealing with Jaspers’ 
philosophy, its importance was being increasingly recognized 
both in Germany and abroad during the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war. And it is significant that 
many important criticisms were written from the standpoint 
of Christian philosophy and theology. These estimates must 
also be taken into account for a better appreciation of Jaspers’ 
philosophical stature. 


PRESENT CULTURAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SITUATION 


Among the concepts which have been treated formally by 
philosophers for the first time in our day is that of situation. 
Profiting by the analyses of Heidegger, Jaspers has assigned 
to situation an important place in his thought. Beings as they 
come within our experience are finite and conditioned. What 
they are depends in large measure upon their relations with 
other things, and what they do is specified by the particular 
field within which they act and receive the actions of other 
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agents. The field of interest for an empirical subject becomes 
the situation within which action is possible and its interests 
are advanced or hampered.® At the level of Dasein, a man is 
involved in countless predicaments, some of them affecting 
him unconsciously and others rising to the level of awareness. 
When he takes thought of himself and his condition, he can 
act upon these known situations and is in turn deliberately 
affected by them; he can pass from one situation to another, 
or can modify the one in which he remains. Although he 
meets with resistance, this only gives the spur to his inventive 
genius, his skills and his cooperative inclinations in order to 
remove the obstacle and ameliorate his present state. In at- 
tempting to grasp these human situations, we must take ac- 
count of economic and political structures in their condition- 
ing influence, the power latent in systematic knowledge of a 
scientific sort, and the potentialities of belief and self-realiza- 
tion which attend the relations of person to person. But it 
becomes clear eventually at all these levels that although a 
man and a society can pass from one situation to another, 
they can in no way avoid being present in some kind of situa- 
tion. Empirical being is being-in-situation. To reach this 
general understanding of the inevitability of this condition 
is to appreciate the fundamental human situation which does 
not change except in its particular manifestations. 

In the only one of his works translated into English, Man 
in the Modern Age, which appeared in Germany as the one- 
thousandth volume in the well-known Sammlung Géschen, 
Jaspers sets forth the essential traits of our contemporary 
situation. From his penetrating critique, reminiscent of 
Kierkegaard’s The Present Age, it is evident why his teaching 
did not find a favorable reception with the promoters of the 

































®Cf. Philosophie, v. 2, pp. 201-203; G. Marcel, “Situation fondamentale et situa- 
tions limités chez Karl Jaspers,” Recherches philosophiques (v. 2, 1932-33). Despite 
its restricted title, L. Jaspers, O.S.B., Der Begriff der menschlichen Situation in der 
Existenzphilosophie von Karl Jaspers (Wurzburg, 1936), is the only full-length 
study of Jaspers’ thought, based mainly upon Psychologie and Philosophie. Although 
an accurate exposition is provided, this work offers little by way of criticism. 
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official Nazi “cultural line,” and why his report makes sal- 
utary and chastening reading for us as well. Our modern 
mood is one of uprootedness, of insecurity and of indecision. 
In a world that is no longer sacral and from which the divine 
presence has been banished, man is cast back upon himself 
and his epochal consciousness of the unique isolation of our 
age. Today, we have developed a technical order which en- 
ables us to master nature and so to initiate vast changes in our 
material manner of living. Control not only of environment 
but also of human relations has come within our grasp, and 
yet never have we been more acutely aware of the vacuity 
of an existence without spiritual purpose or belief. We are in 
the Biblical predicament of having gained the whole world 
and lost our immortal souls. So preoccupied have we been 
with material pursuits that our neglected inner life has been 
weighted down and stifled by the products of our own genius. 
Only in his functional status does the worker now possess 
value, and yet even here he is essentially “one of a number,” 
a replaceable unit subject to technical manipulation and the 
leveling force of cultural mediocrity. 

Corresponding to this depersonalization of the individual 
is the loss of true community, which has been replaced by 
mass organization under the direction of the State. With the 
educational and propaganda instruments at its disposal, the 
State has produced a standardized man who has willingly 
exchanged civic liberty and humanist culture for the pottage 
of class security or national pride. What course should a 
thoughtful man follow under these circumstances? He can- 
not evade responsibility by refusing to participate in social 
life whenever this is possible, but neither can he surrender 
to a blind political will, as Bolshevism and Fascism would 
counsel. The good and astute citizen ought not to allow 
himself to be duped by easy catchwords, meanwhile leaving 
genuine political decisions “to some all-powerful individual 
who has seized the reins of government. These forms of 
dictatorship are substitutes for true authority, achieved at the 
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cost of removing, on the part of almost all of us, the right 
to be ourselves.’” But perhaps a hint of why Jaspers has been 
unable to follow the example of the political refugees is his 
remark* that even though adverse circumstances might incline 
a man to change his nationality or accept temporary hospitality 
in another State, he could not make this change without suf- 
fering for it by rupturing his natural communal bonds with 
his fellow countrymen among whom his own growth and in- 
fluences must lie. 

Philosophically, the tragic conflicts of contemporary culture 
are due to its exclusive dedication to the ends of merely em- 
pirical being, without regard for the central problems of 
human existence. When men and things are regarded in their 
sheer facticity as “being-there” (Da-sein), the resolution of 
our difficulties is sought in an ever-increasing rationalization 
of all factors, the technical control of life and the deliberate 
cultivation of a mass-humanity. The import of the Marxist 
critique of our society is that capitalism has not been thorough- 
going enough in this program. Both social patterns foster 
as the preferred human type a featureless cog who glories in 
his anonymity and servility, the Massenmensch who can think 
only in terms of ‘all of us.”” Deordination in human values 
is reflected in deordination among the sciences, with the 
various particular disciplines attempting to provide a final 
answer concerning the nature of man. Better social planning, 
more competent diagnosis of our impulses and the breeding 
of a finer race are all expected to bring about utopia presently. 
But no special science can usurp the place of philosophical 
anthropology without doing irreparable damage to man him- 
self. He has been reduced by Marxism to a class member, by 
Freudism to a libido, and by racism to an offspring of the 
superbreed. The recovery of human dignity is not to be 


7Man in the Modern Age, pp. 102-3. 


8Tbid., p. 104. 
°Compare Heidegger’s attack upon Die Welt des Man, where what “one says” 


is the decisive consideration. 
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achieved along these simplistic lines, for none of these 
panaceas aims at renovating and reorientating man according 
to the possibilities of his existence and power of belief. This 
inward edification is an essential aim of philosophy of ex- 
istence, which is concerned primarily with basic attitudes and 
personal commitments in the concrete order.” 

The foundations of philosophy of existence have been laid 
in the contemporary world with its characteristic opposition 
between idealism and materialism. Jaspers’ attack upon the 
German representatives of these schools has a wider bearing 
upon the varieties of idealism in France and Italy as well as 
upon our own British and American naturalism. Perhaps 
Jaspers has been so little studied in this country because of 
his open attack upon the naturalistic claim of omnicompetence 
for the empirical method in dealing with the many aspects of 
human existence. A one-method naturalism impoverishes the 
human spirit just as utterly as does a one-method idealism, 
no matter how refined and benevolent it may profess to be in 
its “anti-reductionist” phase. In both views, man in his 
historical reality is regarded as an incidental moment in the 
general being of nature or ideality. The individual ceases to 
have unique importance, and his freedom is exchanged for 
physical or ideal determinism." Whole areas of human ex- 
istence—including such crucial situations as decision, guilt 
and death—are inamenable to proper study by the techniques 
of “zoological anthropology,” although Jaspers would prob- 
ably admit that objective correlates for these experiences 
might be fitted into the naturalistic scheme. That such cor- 
relates would be related to the integral Erlebnis by an ex- 
trinsic and equivocal link indicates that the naturalistic 
method by no means accounts for all that is naturally ac- 
cessible. 


10§. Marck, “La philosophie de l’existence dans loeuvre de Karl Jaspers et de 
Martin Heidegger,” Revue philosophique (v. 121, 1936), p. 202, notes the Kantian 
moral tone and emphasis placed by Jaspers upon autonomy and liberty. 

Cf. Philosophie, v. 1, pp. 212-39; J. Pfeiffer, Existenzphilosophie: Eine Einfiihrung 


in Heidegger und Jaspers (Leipsig, 1933), ch. I. 
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In reviewing the idealist assumptions about method, 
thought and being, Jaspers was led to consider the reason for 
the bankruptcy of the Cartesian system which stands at the 
fountainhead of modern philosophy. By comparing his views 
on Descartes with those offered by Edmund Husserl in his 
important Cartestan Meditations,” the advance from phenom- 
enology to philosophy of existence is readily seen. For the 
founder of phenomenology, the Cartesian ideal of a mathesis 
universalis still remains valid as expressing the proper aim 
of philosophy. Against Descartes it must only be objected 
that he did not carry out his own plan with all the rigor and 
thoroughness demanded of a philosophy which would con- 
stitute itself a strict science. With his boundless confidence in 
the power of reason not only to grasp, but also to become 
reductively one with the world of essences or scientific objects, 
Husserl himself remains in the tradition of Cartesian ration- 
alism. This tradition was placed by him in the service of the 
transcendental idealism, in which he conceived phenom- 
enology properly to culminate as a consequence of the nonapo- 
dictic nature of existence. Most phenomenologists have been 
unable to follow Husserl in his final phase and, as a conse- 
quence, their evaluations of Descartes differ sharply from his. 

Jaspers will not allow that the philosopher of existence 
is only a good Cartesian who has learned his lesson better than 
his master taught it. For what Descartes taught concerning 
the method, starting point and limits of philosophy has proved 
instructive chiefly because of its errors and failure.” The main 
problem in modern philosophy is that of origins: unless 
thought arises from a source which is unconditionally 
originary, it cannot be regarded as authentic. Because he at- 
tached the notes of clarity and distinctness to the fundamental 





12This comparison is suggested by A. Waelhens, “Descartes et la pensée 
phénoménologique,” Revue néoscolastique (v. 41, 1938), where the attitude of Hei- 


degger toward Descartes is also discussed. 
13Cf, Descartes und die Philosophie, ch. 3; it is noteworthy that Gilson, Maritain 


and Gouhier are the chief authorities cited by Jaspers in his interpretation of 


Descartes. 
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and immediate intuition of being, Descartes concluded before- 
hand that a single rational method can treat all philosophical 
problems, and that a universal science can be constructed on 
this basis. From his failure to execute this ambitious program, 
we learn that there is no univocal approach to varied realities, 
but a number of special methods adapted to the special nature 
of the problems under investigation. Without this internal 
differentiation of scientific method, it will be impossible to 
halt the process of emptying philosophy of all earnestness and 
concern with actual reality. 

The Cartesian doubting ego, unlike its Augustinian fore- 
bear, was emptied of all concrete being and context, and was 
reduced to an abstract and atomic function of the Cogito. 
In virtue of its marvelous vacuity, such a starting point could 
be used to prove the most divergent theses. As Schelling once 
remarked so caustically, I can argue just as validly (and no 
more) in saying “I doubt the existence of external things, 
therefore they are,” as I can in saying “I doubt and think, 
therefore I am.” Descartes ceased to doubt just this side of 
where doubt should begin. He thought that all was clear 
and certain because he ceased to investigate origins just where 
being begins to grow obscure, and objective reason to lose its 
bearings. The hypothesis of the spiritus malignus was dis- 
missed with indecent haste, and the policy of universal doubt 
was abandoned at the very point where it should have been 
first seriously applied. For it left unexamined the assumptions 
that thought is coextensive with being rather than included 
within it, and that this man who philosophizes here and now 
is sufficiently characterized as res cogiians. For to be content 
with saying that a man thinks is to gloss over in uneasy silence 
this man in his metaphysical presence as above all an existing 
being. 

That Descartes did not attain to the standpoint of the 
philosopher of existence is readily understood from his 
deliberate compromise between the contemplatio veritatis, 
with its requirement of universal doubt, and the usus vitae, 
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which leaves customs, civil authority and faith untouched and 
unquestioned so long as the philosophical construction remains 
incomplete. Since, however, Descartes admitted that at least 
in principle an adequate metaphysics can be achieved, the 
either/or of complete rationalism or radical fideism cannot 
be avoided. For either the rounded universal science will 
make relevant pronouncements about matters of faith, or else 
the latter will remain forever a stranger to natural human 
interests. Religion would lose its dogmatic independence if it 
sought confirmation from philosophy, while the latter would 
also cease to be unconditioned if a truth were allowed beyond 
its competence to judge.“ But not until the advent of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche in the nineteenth century were 
faith and human existence itself put at stake in the philo- 
sophical venture. Our present ways of thinking are deter- 
mined in great measure by the outlook of these two thinkers, 
and Jaspers constantly returns to the study of the fundamental 
challenges which they present to us.” The basic issue we face 
is to decide how we who are not exceptions (in the pregnant 
sense in which these thinkers understood the term) are yet to 
philosophize with an eye to their examples. 


14De Waelhens, art. cit., p. 585, n. 81, remarks that in face of this dualism, Jaspers 
tends toward a radical fideism. Jaspers holds that there is a twofold tension: be- 
tween faith in revealed religion and autonomous philosophy, and (within philosophy 
itself) between reason and philosophical faith. Only in the latter sense of faith 
can Jaspers be termed a fideist. 

Especially, Psychologie, pp. 255-56; Philosophie, passim; Nictzesche; Vernunft 
und Existenz, pp. 1-27, 93-111. Cf. also the critical and comparative studies by 
J. Wahl, “Jaspers et Kierkegaard,” Etudes kierkegaardiennes (Paris, 1938); “Le 
Nietzsche de Jaspers,’ Recherches philosophiques (v. 6, 1936-37). In a book review 
in this volume of Rech. phil., p. 393, Wahl maintains that Jaspers provides us 
not with philosophical reflections but with a reflection upon the history of philosophy, 
and that he has produced a logic of philosophy rather than a philosophy. Yet Jaspers’ 
intention is to distinguish philosophy from Weltanschauung, despite the judgment of 
M. de Munnynck, “Philosophie et ‘Weltanschauung’,” Divus Thomas (Freiburg, ser. 
III, v. 13, 1935). In opposing the historicity of philosophical thought to historicism, 
Jaspers was strongly influenced by Max Weber’s concept of the Idealtypus; for an 
estimate of the relation between Jaspers and Weber, cf. A. Mettler, Max Weber und 
die philosophische Problematik in unserer Zeit (Leipsig, 1934), esp. ch. 11. Jaspers’ 
recognition of the need for a properly philosophical abstraction and his opposition 
to the “psychologizing” of philosophical concepts are most clearly expressed in his 
communication to the Bull. de la Soc. fr. de phil., art. cit., p. 197. 
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In the first and last lectures of a series on reason and ex- 
istence delivered at the Dutch Royal University of Groningen 
in 1935, Jaspers offered a comparative account of the im- 
portance of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche today. With them a 
new philosophical tendency appears, one which seeks to wipe 
the slate clean of all the old settled prejudices. In a ration- 
alistic century they directed their critical inquiry to reason 
itself, not in the interests of skepticism or nebulous emotional- 
ism, but in order to arouse a new thoughtful attitude in men 
aware of their predicament as beings engaged in an endless 
reflection which respects no particular thing or theory. They 
cannot be convicted of enmity to reason itself, although this 
charge is brought against them by the Hegelian dons and the 
eminent savants who felt the full lash of their ironical wit. 
Their common foe was the “‘System”—not only that of Hegel,” 
but the entire systematic trend in thought, especially as it 
culminates in the multitudinous seas of German idealism. For 
the Danish Magister of Irony, the System is a clear sign of 
delusion, since only for God is all being closed and contained 
and bared to sight in every depth and possibility. On the 
created level, at least existence stands out in undomiciled in- 
dependence and elusiveness, foiling every attempt by finite 
minds to label it neatly as some third moment in a dialectic 
triad. 

Both Kierkegaard and Nietzsche declare true knowledge to 
be interpretative rather than systematic, a hermeneutic of 
existence, as Heidegger was to say later. The readings of 
being are countless and infinitely diverse, nor can they be 
contained definitively in any absolute human consciousness 
which would suppress the unique concrete temporal men we 
are. Because of the multifariousness of the real and its bound- 
less richness which cannot be circumscribed within what we 
can think about it, being remains hidden and ambiguous, 
revealing itself nonapodictically to us in time under guise 


16For the opposition between Kierkegaard and Hegel, cf. Psychologie, pp. 372, 419- 
32, and my study, “Kierkegaard’s Critique of Hegel,” THoucut (v. 18, 1943). 
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of its various masks or surrogates. Only when we take a 
decisive leap into existence, do we uncover its innermost 
secret. For Kierkegaard, we are confronted with being and 
must grapple existence to us through faith; for Nietzsche, 
the “Philosopher of the dangerous Perhaps,” we are con- 
fronted with the nought and must passionately affirm our own 
immanence within the will to power. But as Jaspers views 
them, faith and the will to power are themselves mere signs 
which do not directly signify what they intend, but are in 
turn capable of limitless meanings. What is unconditionally 
required of the individual is candor: whatever his situation 
and his destiny, he must be honest about himself and open to 
the possibilities of existence. 

With Kierkegaard and Nietzsche these possibilities retain 
their enigmatic traits, since on the one hand they lead these 
“Heroes of the Negative” to declare an end to the entire 
age, and yet both are also aware of the need for tradition as 
well as for a renewal of the face of the earth. Thus they would 
be radically hostile to the onrushing nihilism of Heidegger, 
since their counsel is: not to will the nought, but to will the 
substance of being and the rank and value of man. Both 
Nietzsche’s godlessness and Kierkegaard’s possibility of the 
truth of Christianity are attempts to “tie the thread” of in- 
finite reflection by grounding it in a freely affirmed existence 
which is only reached by a leap into transcendence. Here it is 
that Jaspers finds his own thought most closely akin to, and 
most antagonistic toward their views. While he regards the 
attitude of transcendence as the touchstone of authentic phi- 
losophy, he cannot follow them in their affirmation of a being 
of transcendence, i.e., a transcendent existence. The transcen- 
dent in Kierkegaard is Christianity as the absolute paradox, 
whereas in Nietzsche it is the eternal return and superman. 
But there is something of the alien unbeliever in Kierke- 
gaard’s artistic rehandling of Christian theology, and an 
emptiness in Nietzsche which is the consequence of an abso- 
lutely immanent will to power and yea-saying to being. Jas- 
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pers’ own position with regard to Kierkegaard is not alto- 
gether clear here, for he objects not so much to the ambiguity 
of Kierkegaard’s relation to Christianity as to the affirmation 
of a transcendent reality beyond the transcending process. 
For Jaspers fears that in the face of the overwhelming Chris- 
tian reality the world will be submerged, although he grants 
that the Nietzschean this-worldly myths provide no substan- 
tial foundation for human life.“ Thus Jaspers attempts to 
compromise between the transcendent and the immanent in 
his notion of an attitude of transcending which yet acknowl- 
edges no reality beyond itself. 

To the question what now? Jaspers replies sensibly that we 
need not suppose with Hegel that progress can be made only 
through an a priori deduction from a general plan of intel- 
lectual development known only to some transcendental con- 
sciousness. We are philosophizing within our own _ philo- 
sophical situation. But it is to be noted, first that this process 
has a permanent aspect to it which allows for continuity and, 
next, that our situation calls for an investigation not of peri- 
pheral problems but of the origins and limits of human nature. 
We may now examine the main lines of this study. 


THE SEARCH FOR BEING 


Although philosophy of existence in the wider sense has 
become modish in Germany today, no one is more alert than 
Jaspers to the danger of substituting catchwords and enthusi- 
asm for strict thinking and of justifying this procedure by an 
unblushing depreciation of the power of thinking. Hence he 
is at pains to explain that what is today called existence- 
philosophy is but a particular determination of that continu- 
ous human effort at understanding reality which may justly 
be termed philosophia perennis, despite the many forms it has 
assumed.” Hence “existence-philosophy” has no sectarian 
connotation, for it is the contemporary form of the permanent 


11Cf, Vernunft, p. 25; Nietzsche, pp. 379-92. 
18Vernunft, p. 100; Existenzphilosophie, p. 79. 
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philosophical search of man. Because it is the activity of a 
concrete historical nature, philosophizing must respect its 
temporal roots and retain its humility by never sacrificing the 
gains of tradition to the systematic requirements of howsoever 
pure and general a consciousness. This is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish Jaspers from the destructive and antitraditional ten- 
dencies which have harried so much modern thinking in its 
futile attempt to cultivate originality for its own sake by 
repudiating origins. And it is noteworthy that the particularist 
and nationalist conception of philosophy advanced by Heideg- 
ger, Heyse and other existentialists finds no counterpart in 
Jaspers, who considers the philosophical inquiry to rise from 
the common condition of man as man. 

Yet to respect tradition is not to be hobbled by its terms 
and its accepted solutions. Jaspers seeks a new explanation for 
realities that are ever ancient. What the history of thought 
reveals to be the primeval and perennial problem is that of 
the relation between mind and reality, between knowing and 
being. In contemporary language, Jaspers speaks of it as the 
question of reason and existence; of the reason which Kant 
undertook to criticize, and of the existence to which 
Kierkegaard bore personal witness. It is not inaccurate 
to regard Jaspers’ own position as an attempt to chart 
the course of Kantian reason in the encircling sea of Kierke- 
gaardian existence. But although Kierkegaard himself 
pushed out intrepidly “to the depth of ninety fathoms,” 
he placed his confidence not in this perilous situation as such, 
but in his having thus launched out in the presence of a per- 
sonal and providential God Who can find no authentic place 
in the Kantian economy. God cannot be permanently re- 
placed by a search for origins, if thought is not to relapse into 
pure immanence. Jaspers’ efforts come to grief just at the 
point where Kierkegaard begins to gain childlike peace and 
confidence, for the calm which Jaspers admits must come at 
last, does come only in a personal surrender to a transcendent 
God, not in sage resignation to an amor fati which cannot con- 
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ceal Spinoza and the later Kant behind its Nietzschean for- 
mula. It is along these lines of immanent criticism that a 
proper and perhaps fruitful evaluation of Jaspers can be 
made, even more than by pressing the charge of antiration- 
alist voluntarism which has been made against Jaspers by 
Peter Wust.” 

The constant quest of philosophy is for more light upon 
the relation between reason and existence. It is not a ques- 
tion of choosing between contradictories, but of clarifying 
the mutual reference of mind and reality. For the originary 
being that we are and from whence we draw our life can 
be understood in some degree without ever being exhaustively 
transcribed into rational categories. Hence Jaspers is opposed 
both to the rationalism that pretends to include all reality 
adequately and equivalently within its systematic boundaries, 
and to that antirationalistic Schwarmeret which allows no 
place for the minimum of rationality to be found even in the 
statements of the opponents of reason. Only the omniscient 
parody of reason must be rejected, for philosophy of existence 
is “not one of the chaotic anti-rational movements, but rather 
the counterstroke against the chaotic and the ruinous, which 
appears as well in the deceptive garb of pure reasonableness 
as in avowed unreason.”” ‘Thus Jaspers’ intention is clearly 
to safeguard the rights of reason as well as of existence, 
although it may be questioned whether the decisiveness and 
philosophical faith which are his tools in this defense really 
do guarantee the integrity of reason. If they fail, however, 
it is due more to a deficient notion of transcendence than to 
a deliberate depreciation of mind. His chief reproach 
against the existentialists is that they betray us by forgetting 
that human existence is always reasonable existence and, con- 
sequently, that a philosophy of human existence must employ 


19P, Wust, Ungewissheit und Wagnis (Salzburg, 1937); cf. also, F. Imle, “Jaspers 
als Existenzphilosoph,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch (v. 49-50, 1936-37), who holds that 
Jaspers’ activism of risk is a form of philosophical romanticism. 

20V ernunft, pp. 93-94. 
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abstraction and concepts in order to convey the vital presence 
of being. Nietzsche and Kierkegaard can lead us astray here, 
for theirs is the thought of the exception which admits no 
communication with men, but only with the absolute—be it 
godlessness or faith in the Christian God. Hence their stand- 
points culminate in a particularist Unphilosophie, since 
philosophy itself must aim at the universal and communicable. 

Jaspers’ conception of philosophy as a thinking act whereby 
consciousness appropriates being as present to us is intimately 
connected with his teaching on the distinction between being 
as empirically given and as existing. Jaspers has broken here 
with the idealist tradition in admitting the finite and par- 
ticipating nature of reason. For reason shares in a mode of 
being which it does not create. Thus he approaches to the 
Aristotelian teaching that cognition is an immanent operation 
constituting the highest form of life. On both views, the be- 
ing of the philosopher cannot remain indifferent to, and un- 
affected by, his cognitive efforts. But whereas Aristotelian 
metaphysicians would distinguish primarily between the 
entitative and intentional aspects of knowing, Jaspers empha- 
sizes the moral value of true knowledge as edifying or elevat- 
ing the individual from his initial status as one object among 
many in the given order to a reflective existence aware of 
his origin, situation and limitations. The doctrine that being 
is not only a fact but also a challenge and a task bears close 
affinity to the more recent views of Maurice Blondel as 
expressed in his works on Thought and Being and Beings.” 
For Blondel as well, beings are present not only to be 
observed and determined, but also to reflect and to fashion 


21This close similarity, which does not seem to involve any direct influence either 
way, has been noted independently by E. Przywara, S.J., “Sein in Scheitern—Sein 
in Aufgang,” Stimmen der Zeit (v. 123, 1932), and by A. Mare, S.J., “L’existence 
humaine et !a raison,” Revue néoscolastique (v. 39, 1936). Przywara’s study was 
written before Blondel’s latest works appeared, but their publication only confirmed 
the anticipatory statement by Przywara that in some ways Blondel is both the ful- 
fillment and the overcoming of existence-philosophy, a view also proposed by Marc 
on the basis of the most recent works of Blondel. 
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themselves. Human nature is not definitively made and 
finished, for it is a seed which must be cultivated and trans- 
formed in order to yield good fruit. And for a good intellec- 
tual harvest a science of being must be founded, one which 
is constructive as well as descriptive, moral and dynamic as 
well as ontological and structural. The personal relevance 
of metaphysics is thus a common theme in Jaspers and 
Blondel. 

Since philosophical activity is specified by its search for 
being, it cannot rest content with the formal objects studied 
by the particular sciences. Although it recognizes the valid- 
ity of their reports, it cannot find in them the governing prin- 
ciple which will furnish the intelligible unity sought by 
philosophy. The particular sciences suppose a public world, 
but they provide only partial perspectives upon this world. 
Scientific knowledge is of things rather than of being, it is 
directed to particular determined objects rather than to being 
in its generality. Because of their limited objects, the sciences 
cannot pass ultimate judgments upon the goals of life, nor 
can they account for their own meaning as sciences. Hence 
we must no longer expect philosophy to serve as the handmaid 
of science and to take its place as the culmination of the scien- 
tific method.” This is not to deny the indispensable role of 
science in developing the critical attitude and in determining 
the factual conditions for the appearances of things. But Jas- 
pers’ doctrine that philosophy is grounded in the independence 
of its own object and method runs directly counter to the 
attempts of Carnap, Morris and other logical empiricists to 
reduce philosophy to the syntax, semantics and pragmatics of 
science. 

How do we then pass from the scientific to the philosophical 
outlook? The transition can be made through reflection upon 
the fundamental experience that whatever is presented to me 
as an object of thought is a determined mode of being rather 
than being simply as such. From our present horizon we can 


22Philosophie, v. 1, pp. 85 ff; Existenzphilosophie, pp. 7-8. 
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advance to another one, but we can never reach a perspective 
or a group of standpoints from which all being can be seen 
synoptically. Being is included within no set of horizons, 
but is the inclusive (Das Umgreifende) from which all per- 
spectives are themselves derived as partial reports. Although 
it can be manifested in objective presences, being itself can 
never become an object. To realize this is to perform a basic 
philosophical operation, to discern being as that which is 
beyond the forms and conditions of objectivity under which 
it must be known by us. Knowledge (Wissen) always makes 
what we know a determined sort of object; thinking always 
attains to being in its particular kinds. But our thought tends 
to look beyond knowledge for an awareness (Innewerden) of 
being as such, even though philosophy must represent the 
nonobjective under some objective form.” With these often 
obscure phrases Jaspers attempts to defend the degree of 
abstraction proper to metaphysics, the indeterminateness of 
being and its transcendence of all genera within which cate- 
gorial objects are comprised. His purpose is not to relativize 
knowledge, but to point out that the relative approach of the 
particular sciences and of the empirical method cannot be 
made absolute. 

Just as the natural sciences cannot grasp being in its ampli- 
tude, so also the philosophical disciplines based upon the same 
objective approach to being are insufficient guides. Where 
philosophy is understood as an epistemology or as leading 
necessarily to an idealistic or materialistic monism, it is gov- 
erned by the objective conditions of thinking which only 
enable the mind to attain objects in the world, not the world 
itself. There is an inevitable onesidedness about such views, 
for they fail to understand reason as the bond uniting the 
various modes of being. Consequently they ignore existence, 
which is the correlate of reason and which is the ground of 
all modal being. From the philosophies of essence we can 
learn a good deal about what things are, but they are mute 


°37bid., pp. 14-15. 
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about the nature of being in its ultimate act of existence. 
When once we ask who it is who is philosophizing, the intrin- 
sic limitations of the objective method force us to make the 
leap into the realm of existence, where the self can no longer 
be handled as a thing or material for investigation. 


EXISTENCE AND TRANSCENDENCE 


By a decisive act of freedom, we surpass what we are in 
order to seize upon what we can be in the order of existence 
as it rises from its unconditioned origin. Man appropriates 
existence when he brings himself into relation with trans- 
cendence, but this existence can never be objectified for con- 
sciousness or included within the ideal totality proposed to the 
mind. One’s existence remains inalienably individual, and 
can be approached by thought only in prospect or retrospect. 
Hence Jaspers is careful to state that we philosophize from 
existence as the origin of what we can think and do. What 
philosophy thinks upon is not actual but possible existence, 
for existence in actu exercito is not a concept or logical predi- 
cate. Thus I can only be existence, although I can think about 
possible or represented existence. But even here the anti- 
nomies which betray every attempt to objectify being in its 
Origin are operative, for the proposition “I am an existence,” 
is strictly meaningless if existence is taken as being itself a 
logical predicate.“ Reflecting the influence of Kantian irra- 
tionalism, Jaspers holds that existence is constituted by an act 
of freedom and is consequently accessible only in similar non- 
rational ways. We can reflect upon experiences of existence, 
but in their own being they escape our knowledge, for philoso- 
phy of existence admits no correlation between being and in- 
telligibility. Like the pure reason of Kant, the existing self 
is the seat of many antinomies. It seeks to achieve a vital ten- 
sion between objectivity and subjectivity, the temporal and the 
eternal, the relative and the absolute. Thus it is suspended 
midway between the empirical state of being which is the 


*4Philosophie, v. 2, p. 22. 
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object of consciousness in general, and the transcendence 
which is announced as the Other. Just as existence is consti- 
tuted by a leap when we take heed of the necessary placement 
of all beings in situation, so do the fundamental situations of 
human existence serve as indices of transcendence. From 
man’s unconditioned actions, his absolute consciousness and 
his condition as a mortal, suffering and faulty being, we draw 
testimony to what Kierkegaard would term man’s incom- 
mensurability, his inability to feel comfortably at home in a 
torn and jagged world which presents beings to him only to 
conceal being itself.” 

There are notable differences in the ways in which Hei- 
degger and Jaspers treat the fundamental situation of death.” 
Heidegger attempts to provide a genuine theory of death in 
accord with his ontology, whereas Jaspers denies that death 
itself can be known. Only our attitudes toward death are 
studied in the pages of his Philosophy, for the reality of death 
resembles that of existence in being no independent object for 
universal knowledge. We can become aware of it only indi- 
rectly through reflection upon the various attitudes which we 
may assume in its presence. Jaspers counsels wisely against 
facing death either impassively or with despairing anxiety in 
the face of extinction. Considered as a limit-situation, death 
can be overcome by a bravery which recognizes in it the pos- 
sibility of free fulfillment of one’s existence beyond the inade- 
quacies of natural empirical life. The youthful Liebestod is a 
naive parallel to the philosophical refusal to imagine an after- 
life which merely continues the present form of empirical 
being. Jaspers concludes from the empirical facts of the 
dependence of psychic life upon the bodily organism that 
there is probably no immortality understood as a temporal and 
empirical continuation of memory with our present mode of 





25What Jaspers terms “die Zerrissenheit des Seins fiir mich,” Philosophie, (v. 
$. » Z)- 

26Cf, K. Lehmann, Der Tod bei Heidegger und Jaspers (Heidelberg, 1938), ch. 
3-5. This work views Jaspers from the standpoint of evangelical theology. 
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life. In his study on limit-situations, Gabriel Marcel notes” 
that here Jaspers has been intimidated by the scientistic nega- 
tions of positivism and a dogmatic psychophysiology. The 
nature of the soul’s dependence upon the body is not examined, 
nor is any other sort of duration allowed for subsisting things 
than the temporal sensible modes which are found in the ma- 
terial world. Removed from this spatiotemporal context, 
beings lose their reality for the philosophy of existence, which 
requires the empirical world as the necessary condition for the 
appearance of existence. 

That Jaspers remains within the sphere of immanence is 
also clear from his treatment of the other signs of tran- 
scendence: suffering, guilt and struggle. It is noteworthy that 
for Christianity these traits of human existence are not more 
privileged in signifying our relation to the absolute than are 
wonder, joy, communion and peace. Jaspers comes much 
closer to the Christian outlook than does Heidegger, since he 
is seeking peace rather than destruction, albeit a peace that 
is emphatically beyond all understanding. Yet his interpre- 
tation of human existence relies more upon its tragic features, 
making nostalgic use of what Marcel calls laicized notions 
which are essentially religious, but somehow deprived of 
their original power.“ This tragic accent re-enforces the 
heroic attitude which can only point cryptically beyond itself 
so long as its own finite reality remains. Although his reac- 
tion against Hegel does not lead him to posit with Heidegger 
a “bad finitude,” Jaspers does teach that the disciplined re- 
striction placed upon a man’s possibility for communication 
with others is the source both of an authentic philosophical 
insight and of a limitation leading to guilt. In its concrete 
existence, being is particular and exclusive, and yet the very 
condition for existence is coexistence with others through a 


27 Art. cit., pp. 338-39. 
28For a general discussion of this problem, cf. W. Ernst, “Die theologischen Re- 


griffe in der modernen Existenzphilosophie,” Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie 
(v. 10, 1932-33). 
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common sharing in being, communication in truth, and unity 
in love. Jean Wahl suggests that this association of guilt with 
limitation is due to Jaspers’ profound meditation upon the 
example of Kierkegaard’s passionately individual intensity of 
thought.” It was Kierkegaard’s great achievement in The 
Sickness unto Death to establish that sin is no essential and 
intrinsic mark of finiteness, but infects a created nature when 
a man refuses in prideful despair to acknowledge precisely his 
finite created status. The sense of abandonment and humility 
which sometimes is visited upon the heart of a sinner may 
prove to be the spur to his serious thinking and conversion to 
God. To remain in His loving friendship requires some- 
thing more than Jaspers’ polarity between the infinite open- 
ness of existence as transcending and the finiteness of being- 
in-situation, for childlike purity of heart is acquired only 
when a man is convinced of the personal reality and majesty 
of God. 

The median place of existence as the locus of the antinomies 
of being and of fundamental situations testifies that existing 
being has been given to itself along with a need for the Other. 
In the face of this radical insufficiency, the self can either turn 
away in defiant pride from its dependence upon another, or it 
can accept its situation in anguished honesty. Such an ac- 
ceptance is not merely passive, but is an act of freedom exer- 
cised by the will as directed to transcendence. Like existence 
itself, transcendence cannot be known or defined, although 
we can indicate its place as being at the limit of existence, 
where the latter is confronted with the Other or divinity. 
Transcendence is set off sharply from existence, for the latter 
reserves itself from any identification with divinity. Tran- 
scendence and existence present the contrast of the one and 
the many, the unconditioned and the conditioned, the actual 
beyond possibility and the region of possibility. Since 
transcendence excludes all possibility, it remains absolutely 


29“Te probléme du choix, l’existence et la transcendance dans la philosophie de 
Jaspers,” Etudes kierkegaardiennes, p. 523. 
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unknown. And yet Jaspers employs almost mystical language 
in order to avoid open contradiction in speaking at all about 
the unknown unity, with not much more success than met the 
otherwise widely dissimilar efforts of Plotinus and Herbert 
Spencer. Notwithstanding the impossibility of understand- 
ing or representing the Other, we cannot desist from discours- 
ing upon the absolute being. Although he does not share the 
faith of Francis Thompson, Jaspers might have been speak- 
ing of the mystery of the Incarnation in that poet’s language 
when he declares that we must think about the unthinkable, 
represent the unrepresentable, objectively symbolize the non- 
objectifiable, entertain a thinking nonthought. 

This entirely Other” escapes the efforts of thought to grasp 
it in human concepts. But it must not be supposed that, like 
the unknown God of Christian mystical theology, this divinity 
leaves us in ignorance due to its infinitely rich reality. For 
the masters of apophatic theology, it is the pure actuality of 
God which constitutes both His infinite knowability for Him- 
self and His incomprehensibility and relative obscurity for 
finite minds. Jaspers likewise assigns the nonrepresentable 
character of transcendence to its complete actuality, but on the 
ground that the actual as such cannot be presented in any 
thought whatever. Both intelligibility and independent or 
subsistent being are denied to transcendence. This is tanta- 
mount to declaring the object of metaphysics to be illusory, 
and Jaspers does not hesitate to do this. 

Metaphysics is the search instituted by existence for its 
proper reality, an absolute reality which is sought in the direc- 
tion of the being of transcendence. From this standpoint 
every reality in the empirical world and every aspect of 
existence can be treated as a chiffre of transcendence at the 
point where possibility is no longer present. But when this 
point is reached, the object of metaphysics disappears in- 
evitably, just when we are on the threshold of viewing it.” 


30To employ the language of Karl Barth. For a comparative study, cf. S. James, 
“Karl Jaspers en Karl Barth,” Nieuwe Theologische Studien (v. 21, 1938). 


Philosophie, v. 3, pp. 14-18. 
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Its fugitive nature is manifest in the symbolic nature of meta- 
physical thought and imagery, in the logical contradiction or 
circular reasoning to which rigorously clear thinking in- 
eluctably leads, and in the final paradox that from the stand- 
point of empirical being the absolute is regarded as unreal. 
And yet when the act of liberty does manifest transcendence 
in the empirical world, the latter ceases to retain its own real- 
ity in the presence of the absolute. 

Philosophy attempts to rescue man from this disconcerting 
situation by making capital of the very impotence of thought 
before the paradoxical unity of the general and the particu- 
lar.” We have followed the play of metaphysical thinking 
in search of transcendence, but without decisive results. Be- 
ing as circumscribed within the categories is limited to the 
empirical order which is regulated by mind and consciousness 
in general. But even this world is antinomic and not self- 
contained, for it refuses to fit neatly into any logically com- 
plete account, and forces us to turn to our own existence for 
the answer. Here again we find no rest or intellectual satis- 
faction. Existence is approachable only in its possibilities, 
and when I seek to surprise my own secret, I find that I am 
myself only as being in communication with others and in 
relation to transcendence. But it is conversely true that the 
problem of transcendence can be posed only in terms of its 
relation to me in my freedom of historical existence. Meta- 
physics is led to consider everything as somehow a cipher to 
be read for its transcendental significance. But every attempt 
at deciphering is met with failure, nor can any philosophical 
justification be offered for the act in which I adhere to the 
transcendent as a distinct and absolute reality. Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. Heidegger would seem to be right. The 
result of my metaphysical quest is that I must decide to live, 
in radical despair, an existence founded upon nothingness. 
For philosophy all meaning and possibility of solution have 
been destroyed—“the rest is silence.” But Jaspers maintains 


82Cf, L. Jaspers, of. cit., chs. 5-8. 
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that this silence is itself a response, this heroic failure 
(Scheitern) itself a triumphant cipher and confirmation of 
the world of ciphers. Recognizing the contingency of my 
empirical being and the destruction of all my values and 
truths, I freely embrace my failure and my sorrow within the 
world. And thus I can experience being in the very failure to 
attain it, for it lies hidden in the Dasein itself as an absolute 
presence, when the world is experienced as a fact.” Beyond 
all knowledge and discourse about the why of the world, | 
accept the simple awareness of my existence in empirical be- 
ing, experiencing therein a rest and peace which leave behind 
all anguish. 

In view of the retroactive effect of this response upon Jas- 
pers’ entire work, it merits closer consideration. What is the 
philosophical import of this doctrine of failure? One of Jas- 
pers’ own students has offered the radical suggestion that the 
effect of his teaching is to destroy the philosophic illusion 
proper,” the conviction that the philosopher seeks and finds ob- 
jective knowledge as the result of his speculation. To expose 
the arbitrariness of every choice of metaphysical problem and 
the illusoriness of objective truth can only be the apparent aim 
of Jaspers’ own philosophy, for it is itself a limit demonstrat- 
ing by its own performance that philosophy can concern itself 
only with its limitations and failure. On this interpretation, 
Jaspers’ philosophy not only exposes the circularity of meta- 
physical thinking but 7s the supreme instance of such circu- 
larity. Mlle. Hersch believes, nevertheless, that philosophy 
can develop along other lines than the self-stultifying search 
for assured objective results, but she fails to point out the path 
which it should follow in the future. It is difficult to plot 


330n Scheitern, cf. Philosophie, v. 3, pp. 233, 34. R. Allers, “Microcosmus from 
Anaximandros to Paracelsus,” Traditio (v. 2, 1944), p. 327, n. 16, recalls the coen- 
stant search of thinkers in all ages for the code by which to translate the language 
of sensible reality into the language of deeper meaning, comparing Jaspers to Galileo 
and the medieval symbolists. For Jaspers, the key to the cipher lies precisely in 
its having no key whereby the given can be deciphered. 

34], Hersch, L’illusion philosophique (Paris, 1936), pp. 184-85. 
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the general course of philosophy when the criterion of 
authenticity is personal intensity and deliberate narrowness. 
Effective as these are for heightening the sense of existence, 
they remove every basis for a philosophy of existence. Jas- 
pers’ denial that there can be serious philosophical truth or 
knowledge reflects upon his own philosophical declarations, 
even where he is making capital of the failure of his thinking. 

The most thorough examination of Jaspers’ cipher theory 
from the Scholastic viewpoint has been made by J. B. Lotz, 
one of the younger German Jesuits, who is continuing the tra- 
dition of Przywara and B. Jansen in his comparative studies 
in modern philosophy.” On several points Jaspers’ teaching 
on ciphers bears close resemblance to the Scholastic doctrine 
of analogy, but there are also some significant differences. 
Man is situated on the confines of the spiritual and material 
worlds, and because he cannot be domiciled in mundane being, 
he seeks to return to perfect reality through the knowledge 
and love of God. Just as Jaspers recognizes the first moment 
in this movement of transcendence to be the basic experience 
of being as all-embracing and inclusive, so does philosophia 
perennis place primary stress upon the ontological reference 
of every judgment and upon metaphysical reflection as the 
supreme degree of abstraction. For here being itself is 
grasped in its proper formality. The being of the world is 
being in its physically subsisting mode, whereas being in gen- 
eral is the common formal object of the human intellect. That 
transcendence occurs im man is due to his possession of mind 
as the “place where” being as physical and being as inten- 
tional are wedded. ‘Transcendence is performed by man be- 
cause it is through his intellectual agency that the physical 
world is consciously grasped as being. Immanence is genu- 
inely itself only when it has been brought to fulfillment 
in the transcending operation, when its inner intelligibility 
has been illuminated. 
35¢Analogie und Chiffre: Zur Transzendenz in der Scholastik und bei Jaspers,” 


Scholastik (v. 15, 1940); cf. also Lotz’s “Die Transzendenz bei Jaspers und im 
Christentum,” Stimmen der Zeit (v. 137, 1939-40). 
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Jaspers’ statement that man himself is elevated from mind 
to existence in transcending the world is founded on the ex- 
perience of reflectively including his own being within the 
order of finite participating beings among which the complete 
fullness of the notion of being is never realized. The rich- 
ness of the object of metaphysics is of two sorts: an immanent 
secondary kind which coincides with categorial being, and 
the transcendent richness which is primary and supracate- 
gorial. Thus concrete things are included within the order 
of essences or categories, which are present in, and yet sur- 
pass, the individual instances embodying a given perfection. 
And essences for their own part are included under being 
and its attributes, without exhausting the resources of being 
itself. The immanent fullness of categorial essences and con- 
crete finite things supposes a primal reality in which the 
transcendental perfections of being are realized absolutely, 
and in which the reality of essences and things is also found 
in an eminent way. Along these lines the Scholastic theory 
of transcendence provides the metaphysical foundation of the 
doctrine of analogy as understood from the standpoint of the 
creature. A critical appreciation of Jaspers’ philosophy can 
be gained through this approach, as well as an illustration of 
the latent resources of traditional teaching which are brought 
to light in such a comparative study and terminological restate- 
ment. 

We have no immediate or comprehensive knowledge either 
of created essences or of God. Both in the immanent and in 
the transcendent order our knowledge must be perspectival: 
we know substantial essences through their various properties, 
and God by means of created things as bearing the sign of 
their origin. Jaspers terms our awareness of transcendence a 
more-than-thought, a thinking by means of categories about 
what is beyond categories, a thinking which is therefore indi- 
rectly transcending. That there is a place for “awareness” 
in the Scholastic economy is seen from an analysis of particu- 
lar judgments, e. g. “Peter is a man,” in which an essence 
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and being itself are affirmed of a directly perceived concrete 
thing. Although only indirectly intended in these judgments, 
there is necessarily some reference to the essential structure 
and ontological status of the particular objects of such judg- 
ments. Individual things are taken as “sections” of the 
essences and being in which they participate. But the in- 
tellect penetrates behind this spatial imagery to see that the 
essence is integrally present in this thing as its immanent plen- 
itude. Similarly, essences are not mechanical segments of be- 
ing, but sustain intimate relations with the whole of reality in 
its transcendental scope. We somehow become aware of these 
relations, for otherwise judgments would be impossible. The 
doctrine of analogy clarifies what is meant by “somehow,” 
and in so doing, it also specifies the nature of the unity of 
metaphysics. 

Jaspers’ polemic against ontology is irrelevant where the 
science of being is not understood as an objective deduction 
or, contrariwise, as a summation of the natural sciences.” First 
philosophy, in the Aristotelian sense, investigates all being: 
objective and subjective, essential and existential, categorial 
and transcendent. Only in terms of Jaspers’ special definition is 
ontology confined to an account of “objects” and essences. Ex- 
cept as a historical attempt to refute the Wolffian conception, 
the distinction between ontology and metaphysics is indefensi- 
ble. This is not a mere dispute about classification. If being it- 
self is known somehow even in its determined essential modes, 
then the intelligibility which characterizes it here will also be 
found in an analogical way when being is considered as 
existent and transcendent. Being is “existential” or intelligible 
in the degree that it is existent. The intelligibility of being 
need not be sacrificed in order to save the originality of 


36M. Geiger, “An Introduction to Existential Philosophy,” Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research, (v. 3, 1942-43), p. 276, justly remarks that the most serious 
shortcoming in Jaspers is the unnecessary and disastrous opposition which he has 
. erected between philosophy of existence and ontology, with the consequent disappear- 
ance of reality and ontological questions from his thought. 
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existence, even though the manner of knowing the grades of 
existents must admittedly undergo internal readjustment. 
Similarly, the transcendent need not be deemed unreal apart 
from categorial being, since the ultimate source of the reality 
of the world is not categorial but ontic. The categories are 
real because they are modes of being, and the transcendent 
is real because it is also being in a nonmodal way. 

It must be maintained with Jaspers against all forms of a 
priort metaphysics that our knowledge of transcendent being 
begins with, and ever remains in fruitful contact with, the 
concrete world about us and within us. But in seeking to 
safeguard the uniqueness and absoluteness of the transcendent 
God, we need not so separate Him from our existence that 
He Himself is treated as nonexistent. For existence is no 
more limited to our way of existing than is being confined 
to the mundane modes of being. To be, to exist, and to know 
are perfections which do not involve any intrinsic defect, and 
hence they are most properly attributed to the transcendent 
reality in which, as Jaspers admits, there can be no becoming, 
possibility or imperfection. God is the absolute act of being, 
or pure existence, and the unconditioned act of knowing which 
is supreme life beyond all natural vitality. Thus the analogical 
unity of being as studied by metaphysics enables us to speak 
and speak significantly, though not comprehensively, about 
the source and end of being. By making the transcendent itself 
the formal object of metaphysics, Jaspers is unable to find 
other grounds than an intuitive understanding of perfect 
reality which could justify the purported intelligibility of the 
transcendent divinity. Such an intuitive vision of the divine 
essence is rejected by all metaphysicians, except by the “on- 
tologists.” It is against these latter that the dialectic of ig- 
norance tells most heavily and most justly. 

Close study of Jaspers’ Lesen der Chiffreschrift shows that 
the doctrine of analogy is really foreign to his thought in spite 
of apparent similarities, and that the impasse to which his 
theory leads can be avoided by determining, with the aid of 
analogy, the kind of unity and intelligibility proper to being. 
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Jaspers speaks figuratively of the way in which all things 
serve as reflections of being, as twinkling beacons and signals 
which point to transcendent reality in the language of ciphers. 
But they remain ciphers, forever ambiguous and nonsignifi- 
cant, since we do not possess the key for decoding them. The 
ciphers are empty signs or appearances which manifest noth- 
ing of the inner content of the reality which they are claimed 
to indicate. Thus a knowledge of these signs provides no 
bridge whatever to the transcendent, and we may well ask on 
what ground things can be called ciphers at all, if we do not 
know at least that a significant message is intended by them. 
Signs that do not signify are only questionably accorded a 
semantic function. But if we admit that things do perform 
such a function with respect to the transcendent, then we must 
allow at least a minimum intelligibility to transcendent reality 
and a minimum knowledge of this reality by us. Jaspers would 
insist that the signifying aspect of things is, indeed, question- 
able—at least until the ultimate cipher of failure is reached. 
But then we must inquire of what sort is the retroactive con- 
firmation which failure supplies to the entire theory of ciphers. 
It is undoubtedly an irrational one, rendering philosophically 
groundless all belief in the transcendent. Kant’s heritage 
remains with Jaspers. In the language of the older system, 
the phenomenon can in no way manifest the noumenon. And 
the traditional question also remains: how, then, can it be 
termed an appearance, and on what grounds do we posit the 
thing-in-itself? If we have recourse to practical reason and 
faith, we must also admit the consequences of this appeal for 
philosophy as an independent discipline and for faith as a 
reasonable service. 

It has been noted that Jaspers pronounced the metaphysical 
enterprise a failure because it cannot provide an immediate 
view of absolute being and the transcendent. This sort of in- 
sight can be laid down as the condition for valid metaphysical 
knowledge of God only if the being studied by metaphysics 
is univocal. Even in Jaspers’ own usage this is not the case, 
since he applies the term “being” to transcendence as well as 
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to existence and the modes of being in the world. A more 
rigorous way of considering the leaps from one sphere to 
another is in terms of the various proportional similitudes 
which must be respected when an analogical concept like 
being is applied to orders of reality that are simply different 
and alike only in a certain respect. Only when there is an 
analogical likeness between the appearance and what the thing 
manifested is in its own being, can the notion of appearance 
itself be preserved. Kant’s view that the phenomenon presents 
only an empty objectivity has led Jaspers astray into the posi- 
tion that awareness can only be nonobjective or, in Scholastic 
language, connatural. But, as Lotz points out,” direct ob- 
jectivity itself manifests another sort of objectivity, that of 
being which is objectified for us in the discursive process, 
even though it is not “directly visible.” With his topological 
approach to the search for being, Jaspers has not reconsid- 
ered the problem of inferential and analogical knowledge, 
supposing uncritically that reason and knowledge must be 
abandoned where it is impossible to have univocal and proper 
essential concepts. But what Jaspers terms immediate aware- 
ness is to be expected only in the investigation of the imma- 
nent and categorial content of being, for here the fullness 
of being is found in the essential nature of an object which 
is proportionate to our intellect. Things of our experience, 
however, are images and vestiges of the transcendent, supra- 
categorial being of God, for they bear the likeness of effects 
to their cause. Causality occupies no important place in 
Jaspers’ philosophy, although it is indispensable for under- 
standing the analogical nature and unity of being. With 
the aid of causality and analogy, we can justify a discursive 
ascent from the immediately given to the transcendent, even 
though such an ascent will give only an imperfect under- 
standing of the term of this movement. 


37 Analogie und Chiffre,” Joc. cit., p. 54. On analogy and the philosophy of ex- 
istence, cf. also, D. Feuling, “Zur Existenzphilosophie,” Theologische Revue (v. 37, 


1938), pp. 476-77. 
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Thus what Lotz calls the explicative or interpretative 
method of the theory of ciphers is an incomplete process of 
transcending, reaching only to the immanent depths of the 
given. It finds its justification and completion only in the 
metaphysic of analogy, for the analogical method not only 
completes the transcending process, but also rises by mediate 
knowledge to a transcendent and subsistent reality. This 
involves assuming a genuinely critical attitude toward the 
Kantian view that the concepts of the soul, the world and God 
are nonobjective and merely regulative. 

Karl Jaspers has made a notable advance in contemporary 
philosophy. His rejection of naturalism and idealism is a 
hopeful sign of a quickened search for an integral account 
of reality beyond the narrow monisms of matter and mind. 
In his teaching, the classical concepts of act and potency, 
essence and existence, immanence and transcendence are re- 
habilitated and take on new relevance for contemporary dis- 
cussion. If his renewal of the notion of philosophy as an 
investigation of being has not led him to first philosophy as 
it was understood by Aristotle and the Schoolmen, it has 
nevertheless uncovered new problems and new approaches 
which should encourage a reconsideration of the findings of 
the traditional metaphysics.“ His greatest single achieve- 
ment has been the defense of transcendence as a necessary 
factor in human existence, against the purely immanent and 
nihilistic tendencies of Heidegger and the existentialists. 
That Jaspers’ residual Kantianism does not allow for a supra- 
categorial ontology or for a genuine knowledge of the 
transcendent indicates not only the limitations of his teach- 
ing but also the main task for perennial philosophy during 
the coming years. Man’s knowledge of himself and of God 
remains the central concern of philosophy and the abiding 
challenge to every thinker today. 




























388Thus P. Wust, of. cit., ch. 14, shows that Jaspers’ notion of creaturely situations 
is an aid to understanding the Christian teaching on insecuritas humana, and finds 
in the Christian doctrine its proper corrective and further development. 
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THE Great Decision. By James T. Shotwell. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1945. Pp. xxvi, 268. $3.00. 

The book is a discussion of the problems involved in establishing and main- 
taining an international peace organization. It deals with those problems 
in the form of a narrative of the steps which have preceded the setting up 
of the United Nations Organization rather than in a systematic way. The 
original narrative covers the period prior to the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence. The present second edition adds to it, in a preface, a short summary 
of the results achieved at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and Mexico City. The 
appendix, also enlarged in the second edition, contains the pertinent interna- 
tional documents from the Atlantic Charter down to the Act of Chapultepec. 

The study betrays in every respect the authorship of one of the most promi- 
nent American experts on the cause of peace and war. Professor Shotwell’s 
position should be the more interesting to the reader as he was a consultant 
of the State Department in the planning of its proposals for the United 
Nations Organization. The ideas expounded in this book, and the prac- 
tical suggestions set forth in it are to a large extent the principles and devices 
which have been adopted at San Francisco. The essay is thus highly explana- 
tory of the theoretical and practical considerations which have shaped the 
charter of the United Nations. This is to say that the author tries to strike 
a balance between the utopian and the realistic schools of thought on the 
problems of international organization. Though he unequivocally rejects the 
notion of absolute state sovereignty, he is no less strongly opposed to a world 
government which would absorb the present units of international relations. 
At least, he does not under the conditions of today see any chance for such 
an ambitious scheme. Moreover, Professor Shotwell’s plea for the principle 
of graded responsibility anticipates those provisions of Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco which relegate the middle and small States also legally to 
a position of second and third rank as compared with the great Powers, 
although he personally might not have gone to the length of the Yalta com- 
promise on the voting procedure in the Security Council. The author is 
even frank enough to suggest a close analogy between the role of the great 
Powers in the United Nations Organization and of the Quadruple Alliance 
in post-Napoleonic Europe. He also definitely prefers political to judicial 
procedures as alternatives to war, and emphasizes the preventive function of 
the United Nations Organization over against its function of repressing war. 
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And in discussing the means of preventing war he elaborates the same dis- 
tinction between mere police actions and truly warlike actions of the United 
Nations Organization which can be found in the charter of San Francisco. 
Finally, he stresses the pacifying effect of a closer coordination of the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural policies of the members of the international com- 
munity through special consultative agencies like those which were actually 
to be established by the conference of San Francisco. 

The sovereignty which Professor Shotwell wants to reserve to the present 
States, or at least to those which carry the main burden of maintaining 
security and peace, includes their right of free discretion on the issues of 
peace enforcement. But it does not comprise the right of any State, be 
it great or small, to resort to war. Aggressive war for purposes of national 
policy should be definitely outlawed. In this respect, too, the book antici- 
pates the basic philosophy of the Charter of San Francisco. 

The history of the conferences of Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
proves the soundness of the approach to the question of international organiza- 
tion which Professor Shotwell has suggested in the present book. It is more 
doubtful, however, whether he will prove to be equally right in his optimistic 
expectations of what the United Nations Organization will actually accom- 
plish. Not to wish that they will come true would be criminal, indeed. 
But this does not do’ away with some flaws in Professor Shotwell’s argu- 
ment nor with some discouraging lessons taught by “that best oracle of 
wisdom, experience.” Even in pure terms of machinery such an organization 
as outlined in this book and set up at San Francisco has its grave deficiencies. 
The United Nations Organization is a much looser association of States than 
was the confederation of American States, preceding the Union of 1787. 
Hamilton’s classical analysis, in No. XV of The Federalist, of the weak- 
nesses inherent in any confederate system apply therefore with much greater 
strength to the new world organization than they did to the American con- 
federacy. Moreover, the recent security agreements, discussed by the author, 
do not even legally provide for collective action against any of the great 
Powers. 

It is one of the great merits of Professor Shotwell’s book that he does not 
consider the maintenance of peace primarily as a problem of providing ade- 
quate international institutions, but clearly recognizes the dependence of any 
working international system on definite moral, political, economic and social 
prerequisites. But again one may differ with him on the existence of the 
conditions on which the peace organization envisaged by him can be rea- 
sonably expected to thrive. His discussion, for instance, of Russian foreign 
policy does not touch at all the fundamental issues. The interpretation of 
the reform of the Soviet constitution of 1944 on which that analysis is 
based is untenable even in purely constitutional terms, not to speak of the 
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bolshevist political theory behind the legal provisions and the actual prac- 
tice of the Soviets. Professor Shotwell’s main argument is, however, that 
the destructive nature and the total character of war in the scientific age 
are bound to deprive war of its usefulness as an instrument of national policy. 
The argument would be more reassuring, if men followed their rational 
interests alone. Besides, does it not in fact apply only to States of about 
equal strength? But who would not agree with the author that the new 
technical inventions should rouse the conscience of mankind lest the horrors 
of modern war afflict future generations? 
New School for Social Research, N.Y. EricH Huta. 


Europe FREE AND UNITED. By Albert Guérard. Stanford University Press, 

1945. Pp. xi, 206. $2.50. 

Europe Now. A Firsthand Report. By H. V. Kaltenborn. New York: 

Didier Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xii, 187. $2.50. 

It is statesmanship, not politics, that the world needs at this hour. Mr. 
Guérard’s whole book is written to prove the truth of this statement. To 
compare the events since the meeting of the Big Three at Potsdam with the 
postulates of Mr. Guérard is to realize the complete frustration of everything 
the author stands for. What he says about imperialism, isolationism, and 
nonintervention sounds like a serious warning and vet no one can feel that 
these warnings will be heeded in the future. 

“We need a World Commonwealth with backbone and with teeth, not 
a shrinking, stammering shadow,” the author says. We ask: “What is a San 
Francisco Charter like?” Mr. Guérard, born in France, advocates that we 
give up walking in the footsteps of Macchiavelli, Richelieu, Metternich, 
Talleyrand, Bismarck and Disraeli, and he considers inequality among powers 
the chief cause of war. We are afraid that after this war we follow again 
these “Fathers” and not George Washington, who called himself “a citizen 
of the Great Republic of Humanity at large.” Mr. Guérard loves Europe 
although he sees its weaknesses and its shortcomings. His book is a con- 
vincing attempt to help Europe, the culture and civilization of which he 
respects. What he wants is to save the cultural tradition of Europe for 
mankind, and thus he advocates a new system for a Europe which has nothing 
to do with the old League of Nations which has proven itself inefficient. 

What Mr. Guérard favors is ‘“‘nationalism, but a pluralistic nationalism.” 
Any kind of chauvinism is stripped from his concept of nationalism. What 
remains is the love of the individual for his own country and the respect for 
the cultural achievements of the others. He fights against the stabilization 
of “better” frontiers, more “historic” frontiers, more “natural” frontiers, 
more “strategic” frontiers—an irredenta town and province here, an eco- 
nomic outline there, a few more square miles of Lebensraum, and he adds 
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with justified pessimism, as if he had foreseen the Potsdam decisions of 
Poland: “How sadly familiar all this.” 

The best guarantee for security is not a Maginot line but a contented 
neighbor. Mr. Guérard proposes to create a Constituent Assembly instead 
of a peace conference for the creation of a European Federation. Not Ger- 
many alone should be doomed as an overlord; the spirit of overlordship must 
be eradicated everywhere in this world. The author points to the example of 
Switzerland which, with her four languages, is a model of strong democracy 
and sturdy patriotism. He states that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
fell, not because it was polyglot, but because it refused to recognize its poly- 
glot character. Mr. Guérard does not give a blue print for the European 
Union, yet his book is full of stimulating ideas and suggestions. 

Europe Now is a book about Mr. Kaltenborn. Subjectivism may be jus- 
tified when a publication deals with a matter of art. A description of 
Europe in our days should give an objective picture. Mr. Kaltenborn misses 
his task. Even interviews with leading personalities in Europe are discussed 
in a subjective way and the interviews with the Pope serve mainly the 
glory of Mr. Kaltenborn. Sentences like “We stopped at Rheims for a look 
at the Cathedral and a sip of champagne” betray a lack of taste. Generalities 
such as the statement, “There is probably a higher average of prosperity in 
Belgium today than in France,” should be proven because they contain seri- 
ous statements and impose serious responsibility on an author. 

It took the author only a few weeks to take us through Africa, Italy, 
France, Germany, Belgium and England and it is astonishing to observe the 
assurance of his judgments. Mr. Kaltenborn feels himself “utterly unable 
to decide whether Ike Eisenhower is a great general.” 

Washington, D. C. WERNER PEISER. 


New PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE. Edited by George B. de Huszar. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 261. $2.50. 

This series of eleven lectures, delivered in 1944 at the University of Chi- 
cago and sponsored by the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions, tries to find a new approach to the peace problem by 
studying it from ten special viewpoints, coordinated through the introductory 
remarks of the editor, a native of Switzerland, residing in Chicago since 1937. 

Mr. de Huszar’s discussion of what he calls “the problems in perspective” 
is mainly a criticism of the geographical and legal methods of the peace- 
makers after World War I and of present-day peaceplanners. It was easy 
to show the shortcomings of these methods taking as “the worst example” 
George T. Renner’s maps published in Collier’s on June 6, 1942. But it is 
hardly possible to agree with Mr. de Huszar when he blames Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points for having stressed geographical boundaries and the freedom of 
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individual nations. His conclusion that the study of international relations 
ought to be “synthetic,” based upon all the social sciences, and not exclusively 
upon considerations of international law, is, in general, correct; but it is in- 
teresting to note that among the individual contributions which follow his 
introduction just the chapter on “the legal problem” by Professor Quincy 
Wright is one of the most important and instructive ones. 

Also the nine others are written by professors of the same University, 
including authorities of international reputation. They are, however, of 
unequal value, and while it proved impossible to avoid repetitions, some prob- 
lems have certainly been treated too briefly. Such is, for instance, the case 
of geography, so obviously underestimated by the editor: Professor Colby’s 
remarks on that problem are almost entirely limited to demographic questions 
which he interprets in a rather deterministic spirit. Even those who regret 
that boundary issues usually receive too much attention, must realize that— 
rightly or wrongly—they deeply affect all perspectives on peace. How im- 
portant this side of the geographical problem is in postwar Europe was shown 
in THouGuTt (March, 1945) by Dr. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn. 

As a matter of fact, each chapter would require a review by some specialist. 
The present writer, as a historian, was, of course, particularly interested in 
Professor Craven’s analysis of the historical problem. But it is rather a gen- 
eral study of the peace problem as a whole, including the questions of na- 
tional sovereignty and of an international organization against aggression. It 
ends with suggestive remarks on the foreign policy of the United States, but 
the historical implications of the peace settlement in Europe are not dis- 
cussed at all. And whether the forces of historical tradition are considered a 
curse or a blessing, at least one of them, nationalism in its various forms, 
badly needed a thorough discussion in a book like this. 

If not in the historical section where we find only a few references to that 
vital question, that could have been done in the chapter on the ethnological 
problem where Professor Redfield convincingly opposes the racial ideology 
from the anthropological point of view, or in that of Professor Ogburn which 
is entitled ‘““The sociological problem,” but really is one more discussion of 
the whole peace problem, chiefly of power politics, with poor prospects for 
the small nations, if they have to hope for “new social inventions” of the 
Soviet Union (p. 135). 

A Catholic must be delighted to see that four of the ten specific chapters, 
one of which is, of course, devoted to the economic problem, deal with the 
moral and spiritual foundations of peace: with education, psychology, phi- 
losophy (a very profound contribution by Professor McKeon, including the 
peace definitions of Saint Augustine and Thomas Aquinas), and religion. 
Unfortunately, however, it is just the chapter on the religious problem, rightly 
given the place of a conclusion, which raises the most serious objections. 
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Professor James L. Adams favors a “broader” definition of religion which 
would include “any explicit or implicit orientation to whatever is regarded 
as worthy of serious and ultimate concern” (p. 232). But even such a “mod- 
ernized” or rather diluted religion must, in his opinion, still “be made safe 
for democracy or for the world,” and he comes to the strange conclusion 
that “the hope of lasting peace lies with the peacemakers who are willing 
to wield that sword (i.e. the sword of the spirit) even against their own 
religion.” In the course of his developments, Professor Adams, speaking of 
church pronouncements in the matter of peace “whether we think of the 
Pope’s eight peace points or of the American Protestant statement of the 
Delaware Conference,” stresses that “the church pronouncements, like the 
Atlantic Charter, only thinly conceal conflicts obtaining between the signa- 
tories” (p. 247). With reference to the Pope’s peace program that comment 
hardly makes any sense, but neither could sincere partisans of the Atlantic 
Charter nor convinced Protestants accept it as it stands. Therefore this last 
article, with all his high inspiration, is almost a challenge to those who see 
in religion, interpreted in the traditional sense of “belief in the supernatural,” 
and more especially in the teaching of Christ, the only real perspective on 


peace. 
Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 


‘THe ANATOMY OF Peace. By Emery Reves. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1945. Pp. 275. $2.00. 

Socially, Mr. Reves feels, we live in a “Copernican world” brought about 
by the unheard progress of science and industry. Our political system, how- 
ever, is still Ptolemaic: it centers round the nation-state. Nationalism (to- 
gether with unregulated freedom) has driven capitalism into bankruptcy. 
But socialism failed: the communists in every country have become more 
nationalistic than the conservatives. The Soviet Union is a nationalistic dic- 
tatorship. The revival of barbarism in our century proves, in the opinion 
of the author, the failure of Christianity and of religion at large as a civiliz- 
ing force. ‘Modern science has destroyed or made ridiculous most of the 
age-old superstitions and venerated symbols” of religion that were necessary 
centuries ago. Christianity was valuable in its monotheism and universalism. 
However, the “dogmatic, totalitarian hierarchy led as a reaction to its splitting 
up in sects supporting nationalism.” The free thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who revolted “against the immoral practices and superstitions of the 
churches . . . were the most faithful disciples of the monotheistic conception 
since the prophets of Israel and the Apostles of Christ.” Both capitalistic 
democracies and the Soviet Union are on the “road to fascism.”” The con- 
flict of our age is that between world-wide industrialism and nationalism. 
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Fascism is a suppression of the social and economic conflict within the nation- 
state to the detriment of free industrial development. 

Men’s fundamental instincts are directed toward security and freedom. 
These can be attained only by law. Freedom was born on the day on which 
legal compulsion was first forced upon a community. The first law-giver was 
believed to be God, ‘‘a supernatural symbol.” Later the monarchs, the 
“sovereigns” who attributed to themselves divine right, became the sources 
of law. Rational and scientific thinking led to the ideal of the democracy, 
of the sovereignty of the community which for modern men is the source of 
law. But we still link democratic sovereignty to the nation-state while indus- 
trialism tends to embrace the whole globe. Human progress requires ever 
broader bases for sovereignty. Internationalism, self-determination of nations, 
collective security are fallacious. They maintain the sovereign nation-states. 
Where a plurality of sovereignties meets war becomes a necessity. Collective 
security without collective sovereignty is meaningless. The United Nations 
are built on the hypocrisy that force against a small nation can preserve 
peace, but force could not be used against a great power because that would 
provoke war. Peace is conceivable only by means of a machinery which can 
carry out organic changes in human society. This means the rule of law 
instead of recurrent violence against the status quo. There are only two 
ways to security—law or conquest. If we cannot destroy the modern Bastille, 
the nation-state, and attain universalism and union by democratic methods, 
then we had better do that by quick conquest so that the fight for lost liberties 
can start within the universal State. We must return to rationalistic 
philosophy to prevent the destruction of civilization. 

There is one basic truth in Emery Reves’ book: only the rule of law 
guarantees peace, and a plurality of social units which have no superior above 
them sooner or later leads to war. ‘The author also recognizes the im- 
portance of the source of law for the inward obligation of men. Is the “com- 
munity” or the “people” (emancipated from God) a substitute for God? 
There are no such entities such as the “people” or the “community” without 
an order coming from above that makes them wholes. Without order there 
are only masses. Order can only come from an authority superior to the 
social unit in question, and lastly from a supreme law giving authority: the 
Creator. Order is also essential for religion: internally for faith, externall\ 
for organization. The foes of the Church in the eighteenth century who 
fought dogmatism and hierarchy were destroyers of the most universal legal- 
ity of men. We may concede to the author that Christianity was not able 
to save mankind from modern barbarism. Capitalism and socialism failed, 
according to the author; both are products of that rationalism which emanci- 
pated itself from the supernatural, which ridiculed the ‘age-old superstitions” 
of religion. If anything has made bankruptcy then it is this common rational- 
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istic source of the bankrupt systems. The role of science and industry in 
intensifying international relations is undeniable, but it should not be exag- 
gerated. World-wide cultural and economic concatenations existed in for- 
mer centuries. On the other hand modern industry works toward economic 
autarchy of the nation-states. 

The vigor and the brightness of Mr. Reves’ writing will impress many 
who are not accustomed to apply critical standards to great words. But this 
book is not one of exact science. Quite apart from contestable details of 
some of his epochal but very brief historic assertions: there is no “anatomy” 
of peace. Only a corpse can be dissected. Peace on earth is a status of living 
men that is created by Order, by unity of Spirit. The way to peace will 
lie open when the true order is recognized, when the right spirit is restored. 

New York, N.Y. PETER BERGER. 


NATIONAL CULTURES, NAZISM AND THE CHURCH. By Dr. Andrew J. 

Krzesinski. Boston: Bruce Humphries Inc., 1945. Pp. 128. $1.75. 

In this small volume National Socialism reveals its pagan and savage soul 
and damns itself out of its own mouth. The core of the book the author had, 
shortly previous to its appearance, already presented to the public in two 
enlightening monographs entitled Religion in Nazi Germany and Nazi Ger- 
many’s Foreign Policy. To these, here knit together, Dr. Krzesinski has now 
prefixed by way of background an illuminating essay setting forth the true 
meaning of culture and national cultures, recalling the Church’s historical 
part in their growth and enrichment, and then exposing the total rupture 
which the Hitlerians labored to bring about between Europe and its Christian 
cultural tradition. 

Proceeding to his main theme and quoting chapter and verse from Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf and the writings of Nazism’s chief prophets, such as Alfred 
Rosenberg, Ernst Bergman and Wihelm Hauer, Dr. Krzesinski next draws 
a picture of the theory and practice of National Socialism that is as authentic 
as it is sinister and horrifying. Underlying it all he traces the theory of 
monistic materialism applying Darwin’s idea of the survival of the fittest 
in its most brutal form. For, in the struggle for existence, the German- 
Aryan, in virtue of his Nordic blood, is the “strongest and best” and by 
Destiny chosen to rule over all nations sprung from Indo-Germanic stock. 
This supremacy the Germans were to acquire and maintain by all means 
fair or foul, and ultimately by the sword. 

Religion and the churches must subserve this predestined end, else they 
have no right to existence. But the religion of Christ, with its spirit of 
charity, mercy and meekness, and its sense of sin and penance, is foreign to 
the “German”’ soul, can never further German ambitions, and must, therefore, 
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be marked out for annihilation. Nor can belief in a personal God, in 
Revelation and salvation be regarded as more than weak superstition. The 
German has his own religion rooted in his blood and that religion is to 
foster “the great, sacred, glowing desire to wash away 1,000 years of German 
sorrow and to make good the sins of the Jewish-Christian alien religion 
against the German soul.” The doings of the German race are “the doings 
of God” and outside of that sphere there is no God. The conduct of life is 
conforming with “the destiny of blood” not with ethical norms, for the 
Germans are their own judges: i.e., “our conscience and our people.” Such 
in short is the religious and moral code into the acceptance of which the false 
prophets of Germany strove to dragoon a Christian people, as Dr. Krzesinski 
amply proves. 

As to the Nazi foreign policy, the author gives us Hitler’s word for it: 
‘‘,.the sole aim to be pursued is the welfare of the German people... 
Party politics, religious considerations, humanitarian ideals—all such and 
other preoccupations must absolutely give way to this . . . Every means 
which leads to this end is justifiable and good—be they lies or weapons” 
(Mein Kampf). With what Satanic ruthlessness this policy was carried 
out is shown by an array of heart-sickening facts that place before our eyes 
the deliberate and cold-blooded murder of tens of thousands of hapless Poles. 
That saddest of stories Dr. Krzesinski has only half told, and only half-told 
will the story remain until some brave spirit completes it by relating also the 
Soviets’ contribution to the agony of the Polish people when, in an evil hour, 
their friends stood by like the shades in the Inferno which Dante saw in- 
different between good and evil. 

Though written before Nazidom with its mechanized devilry went down 
into the abyss it had prepared for itself, the author’s arraignment of that 
evil thing has not lost its timeliness and is more than a postmortem. Nazism 
has indeed seen its fiendish weapons struck from its hands and its evil genii 
rightly served, but the hydra is not dead. It has heads still uncrushed that 
breathe menace for the future in every totalitarian State that defies God and 
His laws, robs human beings and helpless nations of their rights and liberties 
and deports men like cattle to hidden concentration camps. Mutato nomine 
de aliis fabula narratur. The same demon possesses other souls. 

This book presents us with an impressive illustration of that modern 
descent into decadence which the author has so accurately diagnosed in his 
Is Modern Culture Doomed? It is written with the lucidity, logical cogency 
and terseness which characterize Dr. Krzesinski’s other works, and no 
thoughtful observer of passitig events and’ of what they portend can afford to 


ignore it. 
Auriesville, N.Y. Demetrius B. ZEMA. 
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From Democracy To Nazism. By Rudolf Heberle. Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1945. Pp. 130. $2.50. 

Rudolf Heberle considers his book a regional case study of political parties 
in Germany and his discussion attempts to contribute to the solution of the 
problem, whether and to what extent the Nazi regime may be considered 
an outgrowth of the characteristics of the German people and to what extent 
it has to be understood as an anomalous phenomenon. The author examines 
the political situation in one German province, Schleswig-Holstein; he out- 
lines the program of the political parties before and after the first World 
War, he scrutinizes the elections and, applying charters and a considerable 
amount of statistics, he offers a scheme of a sociological crossview within this 
very province. 

Mr. Heberle’s study is a model of skillful investigation; however, not 
all will agree with his statement that Schleswig-Holstein is to be considered 
a typical German province, the political and sociological movements of which 
could be applied to all the other German States. The geographical posi- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein, close to the border of Denmark, and her pre- 
vailing agricultural characteristics, give her a particular position, which cer- 
tainly cannot be compared with the other provinces in Germany. Most of 
Mr. Heberle’s readers would have liked the author to avoid calling the Nazis 
“patriots,” even though he adds the adjective “‘fanatic.’’ Nevertheless, Mr. 
Heberle’s book is an outstanding example of conscientious investigation. 
Washington, D. C. WERNER PEISER. 








THE GERMAN TALKs Back. By Heinrich Hauser. New York: Henry 

Holt and Co., 1945. Pp. 215. $2.50. 

The first impulse upon reading this book is not to review it at all, because 
it contains, for the greater part, nothing but irrelevant assertions and in- 
coherent discussions of the United States, Prussianism, Communism, and a 
large number of other topics. On second thought, however, some critical 
remarks about this publication seem indicated because the fact of its publication 
reveals a state of mind among certain circles in this country which urgently 
requires public examination. 

The very title contains a gross misrepresentation. It should read: A Ger- 
man Talks Back. ‘The author is utterly unrepresentative of the large demo- 
cratic groups which were merely submerged under the Nazi regime and have 
now made their reappearance. According to his self classification, the author 
is a member of the German “intelligentsia.” However, in the autobiographical 
notes which are interspersed in this strange text, he reveals complete intel- 
lectual bankruptcy and a nihilistic attitude toward German culture and 
other traditional values. The description of his high school experiences in 
Weimar is as distorted as everything else in this book. 
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The volume contains a distorted description of American institutions lead- 
ing to a solemn “repudiation” of the United States by “the Germans.” This 
is followed by the usual fantasies about the Prussian State being descended 
from the Teutonic Knights, a piece of nonsense which is refuted by any 
standard text on the subject. Next follows the forecast that Germany will 
become Communist because the Russians will give the Germans better treat- 
ment than the Western Democracies. The author’s own solution for Germany 
is the de-industrialization of Germany and its reconversion into an agricul- 
tural country. He answers the well-known objections to this scheme by 
asserting that scientific farming methods could so increase the yields of agri- 
culture in Germany that economic self-sufficiency could be obtained. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that Hauser’s advocacy of a de-industrial- 
ized Germany may offer the clue to the question that has puzzled many, why 
a book of such inferior quality was published at all. Regardless of the author’s 
own intentions, he must have been aware of the fact that his book, combining 
the rantings of an unreconstructed German with a scheme closely resembling 
that of Mr. Henry Morgenthau’s plan for Germany, must afford the pro- 
ponents of the destruction of Germany additional “proof” of the validity of 
the Morgenthau thesis. In doing so, Mr. Hauser has rendered a disservice 
both to his own country and to the United States which has offered him such 
splendid hospitality during the war years. It is a disservice to this country 
because it is impossible to carry out the de-industrialization of Germany 
without creating in the heart of Europe chronic mass unemployment, general 
destitution, and a condition in which the United States would have to pay the 
bill for an indefinite period by sending huge amounts of relief to that country. 

The contention of Mr. Hauser that an increase in agricultural productivity 
could take care of the surplus population in a mutilated Germany is refuted 
by all experts in the field. Quite apart from that, Hauser wrote before the 
Potsdam declaration was made public, which contained a death sentence for 
the German nation, depriving it of 30% of its arable area, while dumping 
at least ten million additional people in what is left of German territory. 

The publishers, in a wordy “notice to the reader,” give a justification for 
publishing the book which is so specious that it cannot be taken seriously. 
Their point is that this is a free country and that a democracy “can operate 
only if the minds of its citizens are free minds having access to all sides of 
the question.” Should the publishers really not know that freedom of speech 
does not imply that every manuscript written by an opportunist must be pub- 
lished merely because it has been submitted ? The publishers, furthermore, have 
supplied Hauser’s book with an introduction by Professor Hans Morgenthau 
of the University of Chicago, who also gives a running comment in form 
of annotations to Hauser’s text. The quality of the text and the annotation 
can be gleaned from the following performance of author and annotator on 
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page 174. Hauser states that a progressive industry on the American model 
brings about “a human society more regimented than the Prussian army.” 
Professor Morgenthau dissents and states that “Social legislation, fair labor 
standards, collective bargaining, and strikes were unknown in the Prussian 
army.” Now Hauser’s statement is as wrong as are Morgenthau’s annota- 
tions, which are completely beside the point. Any standard text on the history 
of labor in the United States reveals the course of unfair labor practices, 
including the use of private police forces and other devices of intimidation 
of labor which were not outlawed in this country until 1933. 

This sample may suffice to indicate the tenor of Hauser’s book. It is unfor- 
tunate that too few people make an earnest effort to search for genuine 
responsible Germans capable of rebuilding a democracy in their homeland. 


Mr. Hauser does not belong to them. 
Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 















THE JAPANESE NATION: A Social Survey. By John F. Embree. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. Pp. xi, 308. $3.00. 
The author, who made personal observations in Japan, and called upon 
competent persons and other literature in the compilation of his excellent 
book, states his purpose clearly in the introduction: 












This book is primarily a study of the social organization of a nation . . . viewing 
its social structure as a functioning whole with each of its parts having meaning only 
in relation to all other parts. Being primarily a social survey, the book pays little 
attention to the material aspects of Japanese culture such as art and architecture, 
while it devotes considerable attention to government, religion, schools, and the net- 
work of social relations making up the national structure. Thus it is hoped to give a 
context for the interpretation of the behavior of Japanese and some basis for an 
understanding of future developments in Japan. 










It is clear that what Mr. Embree desired to show is precisely what the 
general American mind very much needed. For “‘it is difficult for an Ameri- 
can to understand the nature of Japanese culture.” Historically and ideologi- 
cally the differences between our culture and the Japanese are Old World 
and New World apart. And this is sociologically, as well as psychologically, 
a great distance. 

It is pleasant to accord this book the praise it deserves for objective enlight- 
enment of our negative ignorance. Reading its pages may also result in that 
tolerance, strictly taken, which comes from understanding. This is not to 
say that the book in intention or exposition is an apology; it is to say that 
Japanese are better comprehended as Japanese, after being instructed in the 
Japan-ness of this people. 

Mr. Embree’s language is terse and economical; his attitudes are those of 
the faithful reporter of the social scene; and if he interprets, he is guided by 
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the legitimate methods of the anthropologist he claims to be. There is 
throughout a simplicity of treatment and organization, with frequent useful 
subheadings. Proceeding from an adequate historical background, “The 
Tokugawa Shogunate,” through the “Modern Economic Base” and ‘“Govern- 
ment Structure,” we are instructed upon the social class system, education, 
mass communications, family and household, religion, culture patterns, and 
national attitudes. In an appendix is the text of the Japanese Constitution 
and other useful information. What I expected might be a welter of con- 
fusion—Japanese names of persons, things, and places—is kept surprisingly 
clear. The index and endpaper maps, and those generously provided in the 
text, are adequate. A fine bibliography rounds out the work. 

I found Mr. Embree’s account of the origins and diversities of Japanese 
religion the most interesting topic, possibly because I knew so little about it, 
but I think even the better informed must also praise this part of the book. 
In view of its content and orderly exposition a reader will understand much 
about the Japanese people he may have thought either unintelligible, or 
perhaps a little silly. 

The account of Christianity—in particular of Catholicism in Japan—is not 
altogether satisfactory: it could well have been expanded. To say that “‘the 
new religion gained considerable influence” after its introduction by St. 
Francis Xavier, is understatement. By 1593 Catholics in Japan numbered 
300,000. The martyrs under persecution are stated to have been 37,000. To 
say that “after the Restoration . . . a number of families in the Nagasaki area 
declared themselves to be Christians, having maintained their beliefs through- 
out two centuries of suppression” is incomplete information, even if it be 
added that this was “a remarkable example of the power of religious faith 
in Japan.” The notable facts are that on March 17, 1865, fifteen Japanese 
reported to Father Petitjean, missionary, that they were Christians, and that 
they knew of 50,000 others like themselves. This is indeed “a number of 
families,” and exceeds also the ‘3,700 villagers around Nagasaki,” conceded 
on another page. 

Fordham University. Rogpert E. Houvanp. 


No Greater Love. The Story of Our Soldiers. By Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
Pp. 147. $2.00. 

To his earlier 1942 report on his trip to the warfronts, Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman has added this record of close observation of the armies in 
Europe during the last days of the war there. It is part diary—a detailed 
account of observation and conversation, and part reflection—the reactions 
cf a sensitive and very priestly figure amid deathless scenes of death. In his 
conversations with Pope Pius XII, King George VI of England, Cardinal 
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Faulhaber of Munich, and Generals Clark, Patch, Spaatz, Donovan, Doo- 
little, Eisenhower, Bradley, Patton, Hodges and de Gaulle, he learned much 
of the organization and sacrifice which brought the war to its successful ter- 
mination. He talked also with thousands of men of the line; more than that, 
he listened to their hopes for home and for a world of meaningful peace. He 
records their honesty about their emotions, their pride in the decorations 
1eceived by others, their naturalness and sincerity, and, above all, their inspir- 
ing faith. Many letters from such boys are reprinted or paraphrased. 

In the main, the book is a record of this spirit in the face of death. Death 
is never absent from the pages. It is true that several humorous incidents are 
recorded—of the doughboy who brought chocolate bars to the Pope because 
they were a prized possession and therefore a better gift, and the trip to the 
Italian front in an Eighty-Eighth Division car named “Bringing Up Father.” 
But, as the author well observes, humor was little to be found in the midst 
of horror and mud and blood. The Archbishop’s tour took him close to the 
terrifying beach-head at Anzio, into the valley of death at Cassino where he 
met the old Abbot who told him “All that I have left are my eyes with 
which to cry,” through southern France on the very heels of the retreating 
Germans whose casualties were still warm, off the coast of Omaha Beach 
which he compares to Golgotha, into shattered Aachen. The sights inspired 
his prayerful comments on the exhaustion of battle, on the future of starving 
children, on the smoldering fires of hatred against collaborationists, proved 
and unproved, on the courage of the underground, on the significance of 
cemeteries, everywhere in the path of battling men. It is from such reflec- 
tions that he reaches his prayerful conclusion that some ideals must be 
rescued from the holocaust and that a peace be established and enforced “by 
decree from above’—divine rather than dictatorial. 

New York, N. Y. Epwarp JAMES. 





EconoMic DEMOCRACY AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. By Michael O’Shaugh- 
nessy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. Pp. x, 117. $2.00. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy refuses to be beaten by a machine. His optimism is 
inspired by fifty years’ experience in big business on three continents as an 
editor and an executive. He attacks vigorously a dozen specious and widely 
circulated reasons why we the people cannot control the economy of mass 
production in which we find ourselves caught. The remedy which he offers 
for our economic ills has been experimented with here and there since it was 
indicated in Quadragesimo Anno, but no one has yet compounded it so suc- 
cessfully for our country. Stuart Chase had most of the ingredients in 
Democracy Under Pressure, but he seemed to lack confidence and skill to 
make the most of them. If a new age of atomic power is actually dawning, 
some such cure is only the more urgent. 
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“Frankly what is here proposed is a planned economy but the planning is 
to be done by the 135 million people of the United States” (p. 70). The 
attempt of government, confused by inept Congressional hearings and ham- 
strung by selfish lobbies, to exercise unconstitutionally the inalienable rights 
of all the citizens sends many a good Congressman to an early grave while 
bad laws ride victorious through the chaos. Mr. O’Shaughnessy urges that 
Congress give the game back to the boys by creating a Supreme Council of 
Industries and Professions as an integral part of our government, to discuss 
all social and economic problems openly with expert knowledge and to pre- 
sent both short- and long-range solutions for Congress to enact into law. Our 
seven vocational groups—industry, agriculture, finance, transportation, pro- 
fessions, middlemen, and co-operatives—would democratically elect the 357 
delegates; in general, one would be chosen by the consumers’, another by the 
employees’, and a third by the owners’ and managers’ associations in each of 
some seventeen basic units of the vocational group. The strong nucleus of 
existing labor unions and other associations could be developed to include 
every citizen. Before voting for delegates, the associations would be required 
to subscribe to clearly defined rights and duties, and these would be set forth 
in the Federal charters to be granted to all interstate corporations and unions. 
Readers will find room to cavil here, but the author neither shies from de- 
tail nor claims that the scheme is perfect as it stands: “But it is definite, 
something to shoot at, to provoke discussion that may clarify public opinion 
in this crisis of the centuries” (p. vii). 

In a few brief charts he shows that even in 1942, when America first 
achieved full employment, one third of our people were destitute and an- 
other third on the fringe of poverty. It will be the job of the Supreme 
Council to keep all workers employed at an annual wage around $2800, 
indicated by figures of the War Food Administration as the minimum to 
maintain a family in decency. But to make a start at once, next year twice 
as much civilian goods should be produced as in 1942, to replace war ex- 
penditures and to provide work for returning service men. To insure the 
purchasing power that will keep the wheels turning, the extra profit would 
be used by government for public works and for such services as long-term 
loans for housing, to raise the real wages of those families receiving less than 
$1500 a year. Mr. O’Shaughnessy looks for the few hundred executives 
who form business policy to appreciate the returns that will accrue from this 
investment in the country’s future, and to appoint experts to work out the 
finished blueprint. The essential minimum of good will in them and in all 
of us, as he said in his earlier Peace and Reconstruction and constantly re- 
peats here, is “‘an even balance, fifty-fifty, as between their private interest 
and the public welfare” (p. 2). 

This is, as Philip Murray has said, “‘a provocative book which should be 
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studied by all.” Some may call it provoking, too; for it gives the impression 
of having been patiently thought through and hastily written. The central 
ideas would have gained in clarity and force by being underlined once and 
paraphrased thereafter instead of incessantly repeated in identical formulas. 
Quite a few passages must be reread before the context yields the meaning, 
which lapses in grammar and punctuation have obscured. But no man of 
sense will grudge this small tax on so forthright an attempt to answer the 
ubiquitous question: “What can we do about it?” 
Woodstock College. WILLIAM M. Davis. 


HISTORY 


University Recorps AND LIFE IN THE Mippte Acgs. By Lynn Thorndike. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xvii, 476. $5.50. 
Of the one hundred and seventy-six items translated in Professor 

Thorndike’s collection of materials dealing with medieval life as revealed 

through university records, seventy-eight are from the chartulary of the 

University of Paris, twenty-one deal with other French universities, and 

those remaining are concerned with centers of learning as widely separated 

as Salamanca and Cracow. The range in time is relatively as wide: the book, 
which is arranged chronologically, opens with a passage from Abelard’s 

Historia calamitatum, an excellent commentary on the intellectual temper 

of the twelfth century, and closes with a mid-seventeenth-century catalogue 

of lectures from the University of Hesse-Schaumburg; by far the greatest 
portion of the material, however, is confined to the medieval period proper. 
If there is one point which this volume helps to emphasize more than 
the eternal modernity of the Catholic Church and the essentially international 
character of medieval education, it is that modern teachers and students differ 
from their medieval ancestors only in externals. Today every young in- 
structor, looking forward longingly to his professorship, industriously grinds 
out his articles and monographs in hopes of attaining it; so also the author 
of a thirteenth-century document entitled “Against the Friars” noted that 

“a scholar is spurred to study, if he hopes that sometime he may attain a 

professorial chair.”” Is it only in contemporary America that universities offer 

courses in dish-washing and horseshoe pitching? Stephen of Tournai toward 
the end of the twelfth century was seriously alarmed at the state of the 
curriculum: 


The studies of sacred letters among us are fallen into the workshop of confusion, 
while both disciples applaud novelties alone and masters watch out for glory rather 
than learning. They everywhere compose new and recent summulae and com- 
mentaries, by which they attract, detain, and deceive their hearers . . . They prepare 
strange and exotic courses for their banquet. 
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One might even attribute certain powers of prophecy, or at least anticipa- 
tion, to this same Stephen, whose castigation of some of his contemporaries 
could serve equally well as a rebuke to those proponents and followers of 
various would-be disciplines of the present day, all so notoriously lacking 
in subject matter that they can exist only by what they are able to appropriate 
from legitimate fields of study: 


. faculties called liberal having lost their pristine beauty are sunk in such 
servitude that adolescents with long hair impudently usurp their professorships, 
and beardless youths sit in the seat of their seniors, and those who don’t yet know 
how to be disciples strive to be named masters. And they write their summulac 
moistened with drool and dribble but unseasoned with the salt of philosophers. 


Many of the selections have particular appeal to special types of readers. 
Students of Romance civilization, for example, will be pleased with the large 
amount of material from France, Italy, and Spain. Readers of Chaucer will 
find that the piece entitled “Against the Friars” does much to make clear 
the position of the medieval friar and, more broadly, the general conflict 
between the regular and the secular clergy; similarly the “Commendation of 
the Clerk” will aid greatly in placing Chaucer’s Clerk in the proper 
perspective. All deans will read approvingly the fourteenth-century “Dignity 
of a Dean Upheld.” Deans of Education could profit by the recollections 
of John of Salisbury and would doubtless find the fifteenth-century regula- 
tions for teachers at the University of Angers strangely modern; for example, 
“Let teachers beware lest their scholars be truants.’”’ At least some deans 
of Arts colleges should be reminded that concern for the status of the 
humanities antedates the twentieth century (“Literature versus Logic,” 
“Courses in Arts,” “Humanism at Pavia’). Deans of men and of women 
may be amused to learn that their medieval prototypes were frequently 
involved with the students’ non-academic activities, though they may never 
have been forced to ask their presidents to issue orders forbidding the students 
to catch the townsfolk’s pigeons—as did the rector at Heidelberg in the late 
fourteenth century. Those concerned with collecting student fees will discover, 
perhaps to their disappointment, that this aspect of university life was 
relatively unimportant, and registrars will be even more chagrined to find that 
medieval education apparently got along beautifully without them. In fine, 
nearly everyone associated in any way with academic life or who is interested 
in education generally—and who isn’t ?—will find something of direct in- 
terest here: even the bookstore managers (‘‘Regulations of Booksellers’’), 
superintendents of buildings (“Disposition of Classrooms’’), and janitors 
(Early Statutes of the Sorbonne, Part III, “Duties of the Janitor’’). 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 
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THE Quest OF AMERICAN LiFe. By George Norlin. Boulder, Colorado: 
University of Colorado Studies (Series B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 
2, No. 3), 1945. Pp. xvi, 283. | 
In 1939 George Norlin retired from the presidency of the University of 

Colorado, a position he had held since 1917, and became Research Profes- 

sor in the Humanities. Before the final shadows closed in, as they did in 

1942, this book was prepared and serves as an epitome of the life of the 

scholar who wrote it. Each chapter reflects the erudition of one who had 

long and seriously studied the shifting panorama of American life. 

What did the title mean to the author? America has of course been seek- 
ing many objectives, during her development. Dr. Norlin has selected from 
all of them the desire to reach a “larger freedom.” ‘The quest of American 
life has been, in his opinion, primarily an effort to secure a freedom which 
would guarantee to all, not a selected few, the opportunity to live as free 
men and women. The book is an effort to make clear precisely what the 
author understood by such a generalization. He has drawn upon his own re- 
sources and upon the contribution of many others, in an effort to analyze our 
past history. He succeeds in making tangible what he considers as essential 
for true freedom in America. 

Admittedly, the goal has not yet been reached. As he admits, “We still 
have a long way to go, arid the way is uphill and hard since it demands of 
us nothing less than a change of heart.’’ The necessity for this “change of 
heart,” which in turn will make all Americans more zealous “for the com- 
mon welfare,” is stressed repeatedly. To this idealism or unselfishness which 
he demands of all of us, the author has given the term “humanism.” He pre- 
fers that to idealism or liberalism or democracy, as he feels that those terms, 
especially the last two, have come to mean everything and nothing. Human- 
ism, he considers, is still ‘tan unspoiled word,” and he defines it as “. . . an 
attitude of mind and heart which holds to the preciousness of human life, 
which has faith in the potential dignity and worth of our human being apart 
from the trappings of wealth or station, and which strives to create a social 
life and climate wherein every human personality may take root and flower 
and be fruitful, each in accordance with the nature and capacity of each.” 
Further, he adds, “It is the purpose of this book to trace out the brighter 
threads of humanism in the fabric of American life which relieve it of the 
drabness that characterizes the more sordid relations of man, and give, let 
us believe, the promise of a better future.” 

His analysis of American life begins with the first English colonies, and 
ends with the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. True, a few remarks 
are made concerning more recent events, but the story ends early in the 
twentieth century. The more significant leaders of the period from 1600 to 
1900 are given detailed study. In the early period, Roger Williams is con- 
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sidered as representative of the better elements in colonial life. The New 
England Puritans receive close and not too favorable scrutiny. Dr. Norlin 
does not wish his remarks to be construed as attacks; he simply wishes Amer- 
ican readers to understand that many of the myths concerning the Puritans 
are still with us. He wishes it to be understood, once and for all, that the 
Puritans were not interested in freedom and liberty in America, save for 
themselves. The Quakers and their influence receive more attention than is 
accorded to any other group. Very favorable statements are scattered through- 
out this section of the book, as well as excellent sketches of prominent Quakers. 
Thomas Jefferson receives close attention, and the evaluation is complimen- 
tary to him. The expanding frontier and the westward movement are an- 
alyzed, with no emphasis being placed on extreme theories. Jackson, Emer- 
son, and Whitman are favorably viewed. Lincoln is accorded ‘Northern” 
treatment, in a rather detailed analysis of slavery and of the Civil War. 
Nothing of an unfavorable nature is mentioned. Similar compliments are 
paid in later chapters to Theodore Roosevelt. Not everyone will agree with 
all statements made about that individual, nor with those made about Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln, for that matter. Some will regret, too, that man’s dignity 
was not based upon his creation by God, and upon the possession of an immor- 
tal soul. This selective study of forces in American life would have been 
strengthened by such an argument, not weakened. 
Loyola University, Chicago. PAuL KINIERY. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE THEORIES OF HAMILTON & JEFFERSON. By Lynton 
K. Caldwell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 244. $3.50. 
The importance of this scholarly study may be gleaned from an illuminating 

remark in the Introduction by Leonard D. White: “The American system 

of administration in the troubled years of this generation has moved back 
toward the ideals of Hamilton but against popular preferences set in motion 
by Jefferson which still carry extraordinary weight.” The average American 
today truly suffers from a split personality in his political thinking. He is 

Jeffersonian enough to regard every form of governmental regulation of eco- 

nomic enterprise and the provision of social services as somehow an improper 

“interference” with personal liberty. But he is Hamiltonian enough, as a 

man of common sense, to realize that present situations call for these inter- 

ventions. Proper instruction is needed in the principles governing justifiable 
practice. 

Caldwell’s description of Hamilton’s personality is very good. “Probably 
no other American statesman has been able to persuade so effectively by 
reasoned argument.” Hamilton’s mind possessed the attributes of order, power 
of analysis, and concentration, along with a fertile and active imagination. 
His great shortcoming was his “capacity for swift and violent passion.” His 
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imperious intolerance of what he considered unintelligent or insincere op- 
position deprived him of the patience and sociability necessary to the per- 
fect administrator in a democracy. 

Hamilton depended upon efficiency in administration to win for it popu- 
lar approval. In contrast with Claude G. Bowers, who has done Hamilton 
the injustice of ascribing to him (by misquotation, along with wholesale 
omissions) a disregard for public opinion, Caldwell shows that Hamilton 
considered public opinion as “the ultimate arbiter of every measure of gov- 
ernment” (p. 12). Unfortunately, the American public required more than 
efficiency to win its confidence: it demanded the soothing flattery of “the 
people” paid out to it by the Jeffersonians. Hamilton really overestimated 
the people’s ability to judge by results. Caldwell might have discussed the 
public relations techniques of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

It is true, as Caldwell points out, that Hamilton was skeptical of the 
quality of public opinion, though not of its decisive role. The author’s summa- 
tion should be modified, however, to allow for the interesting fact that after 
Adams became President, Hamilton in his letters to Rufus King in London 
kept referring to the people of this country as being sounder in their opinions 
of contemporary issues than elected officials were in their formulation of 
policy. 

The author treats Hamilton’s defense of civil liberty very briefly, but 
he corrects the widespread misconception that Hamilton opposed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts as finally passed (p. 13). Another error he contradicts 
is Parrington’s charge that Hamilton accepted class domination as a political 
principle (p. 15). 

In administration proper, Hamilton stood for energy, unity, duration, 
power, and responsibility. No one can question Caldwell’s accuracy on these 
points, as they are drawn from well-known sources, notably in The Federalist 
papers on the Executive. But the limits of space have kept him from showing 
how and why Hamilton arrived at these convictions, chiefly from his ex- 
perience with the Continental Congress and with faulty administration in 
the States. 

The relationship of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches is 
handled quite well. But on the question of federalism Caldwell is too brief 
to be fair to Hamilton. He says simply that Hamilton “rejected the doctrine 
of so-called ‘dual-federalism’.” This is true in one sense: at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention Hamilton had lost faith in the States. But in 
his voluminous letter to James Duane in 1780 he had come forward with 
a very original sketch of the pattern of divided sovereignty. Moreover, 
despite his personal preferences, he understood the principle of dual-federalism 
as well as anyone, James Wilson excepted, and both in The Federalist and 
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in the New York State ratifying convention at Poughkeepsie he defended 
against all comers the federal system written into the Constitution. 

Caldwell sums up with great ability, indeed, the public policies Hamilton 
championed in the fields of public credit and taxation, commerce and indus- 
try, agriculture and conservation, and internal improvements and _ public 
education. It could not have been done better. 

In regard to administrative policy and the public service, he emphasizes 
the important point that Hamilton stood for a strong, centralized, but con- 
stitutionally responsible, administration. More could have been written about 
the qualifications Hamilton laid down for policy-making administrative per- 
sonnel, but here again the author was restricted by want of space. For 
the same reason, apparently, he does not discuss Hamilton’s plan whereby the 
Treasury Department became the purchasing agent of the War Department. 

All in all, this volume presents the best delineation of Hamilton as a states- 
man which has so far appeared in this country. If the native of Nevis 
who presided over the formation of the American Union, as Lord Acton put 
it, does not quite come to life in these pages, the explanation lies in the nature 
of the study, only half of which is devoted to Hamilton and most of that half 
to his administrative theories. 

As for Jefferson, Caldwell, with good reason, finds him complex and not 
free from self-contradictions. His theories of liberty and his rather naive 
ieliance on “the good sense of the people” naturally inclined him to let ad- 
ministration take care of itself. After all, a theorist who envisaged an Ameri- 
can Indian community as the perfect model of good government and thought 
that government best which governed least could not be expected to shine 
very brightly as the exponent of efficient administration. Caldwell, in fact, 
lets him down pretty easily. 

But Jefferson came to the Presidency when the Union was already (thanks 
largely to Hamilton) very much of a going concern. Not being, as a matter 
of fact, very revolutionary (as Hamilton foresaw in preferring him to Burr), 
he had no mind to dismantle the Federalist system. His main purpose was 
to tone it down, as Hamilton’s had been to tone it up. As occasion demanded, 
for example, in the purchase of Louisiana, Jefferson violated his constitu- 
tional scruples for the sake of national advantage. His chief divergence 
from Hamilton in actual practice was not to try to decentralize national 
administration (a very important consideration today, of which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority offers an example), but to turn it over to the States. 

Jefferson wanted to see the United States great and strong. In foreign 
relations he was willing, somewhat hesitatingly, to do whatever was necessary 
to that end. In domestic affairs he believed that a “beautiful equilibrium,” 
to use Caldwell’s expression, could be established between the Federal and 
State Governments so that all the needs of the American people could be 
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provided for, as much as possible on the local, “town-meeting”’ level. In 
molding the relations between the national Executive and Legislature, Jef- 
terson relied on political leadership rather than on constitutional authority. 
As Corwin has pointed out in his study of The President: Office and Powers, 
Jefferson was the first President to conduct himself primarily as the head of 
his party and secondarily as Chief Executive (p. 19). Caldwell merely 
states the fact, without appraising it. Considering the implications of this 
practice, which was one of the faults of which the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was accused, one may wonder whether it did not deserve a more 
critical approach. 

Professor Caldwell has, in fact, maintained a severe detachment throughout. 
In dealing with such controversial personalities as Hamilton and Jefferson, 
this attitude may well suit a volume concerned only with their administrative 
theories. Admirers of Hamilton will be pleased to notice the way in which 
the author disposes of a number of the conventional charges against him. 
Admirers of Jefferson cannot complain that any injustice has been done him. 
On the philosophical level, the two men differ so radically that one can 
scarcely remain so detached. 

Within the restricted scope of this study, Caldwell has presented a superb 
delineation which will serve to offset the onesided adulation of the Sage 
of Monticello which is characteristic of our times. The index is good. One 
observes that very little notice is taken throughout of the vast literature on 
the two men involved, for example, Beard’s Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. Possibly this is merely another sign that the study does not 


pretend to be exhaustive. 
Fordham University. Ropert C. Hartnett. 


JoHN DooLey, CONFEDERATE SOLDIER: His WAR JOURNAL. Edited by 
Joseph T. Durkin, S. J., with Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University Press, 1945. Pp. 244. $3.00. 
The Diary of John Dooley is a valuable revelation of the spirit of the South 

during the dark days when millions of persons below the Mason and Dixon 

line waged a desperate struggle for self-determination. As one looks over the 
myriad handicaps that faced the Southern soldiers, it is apparent that from 
the very beginning of the war they faced certain defeat. But they were willing 
to die for an ideal of Freedom that Virginians had fashioned in a previous 
war for independence: the men who marched with Lee were familiar with 
the fact that Washington had led their forefathers in a contest that had 
seemed as hopeless. They knew that the path from Valley Forge to York- 
town had been long and bloody, and they knew that the road from Bull 
Run to possible victory would be even longer and more sanguinary. They 
did not hesitate to choose it even though Death would be a constant com- 
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panion. The story of their sacrifice is given poignant expression in this Dooley 
Diary. 

In the spring of 1862, John Dooley left the quiet halls of Georgetown 
University and enlisted in the First Virginia Infantry Regiment, a military 
organization that Washington had led to victory during the French and 
Indian War. At the first battle of Bull Run this regiment had driven two 
Yankee brigades from the field, and at Seven Pines it had written another 
bright page in military history. When Dooley entered the regiment in 
August, 1862, it had been reduced to “the paltry number of 66 men.” It 
was becoming increasingly difficult to find recruits to replenish these broken 
ranks, and the Diary is a graphic picture of the manner in which Virginia was 
bled white in an epic struggle against overpowering numbers. 

Hard pushed by invading Northern armies, the South could not give the 
recruits the training that is the usual introduction to warfare, and Dooley 
had to learn the arts of war in actual conflict. He frankly confesses the 
fears that tortured him during the many battles that faced the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and he has many passages which describe the hardships 
that affict men on the march: “Day after day and night after night we tramp 
along the rough and dusty roads ’neath the most broiling sun with which the 
month of August ever afflicted a soldier. . . . The sun is intensely warm. 
When night shuts out the angry glare we are still marching slowly but 


wearily, sometimes half asleep, sometimes sound asleep. Even when half 
asleep I moved for miles, my bruised, stiffened limbs mechanically following 


one another.” 

But military life was not always stern and bleak. At night there were 
many pleasant diversions: “Our regiment at night, instead of reviving them- 
selves with prayer meetings are serenaded by Billy Dean’s troupe who make 
the woods ring in our immediate vicinity with all the old negro songs and 
glees that have been composed many years back. Another nightly occupation 
is to rob bee hives.”” Camp humor was somewhat crude at times, but it 
enlivened the long evening hours and was a welcome contrast to the stern 
realism of battle. Occasionally the regiment passed through friendly Virginia 
towns where it was greeted with warm applause: “Staff officers and couriers 
are dashing up and down the street, ladies are waving their kerchiefs from 
the lighted windows, and more than one voice is heard at the piano singing 
fortissimo ‘Dixie,’ ‘Bonnie blue flag,’ etc.” 

These paths of glory, however, led inevitably to the grave. The Diary 
is filled with pictures of Southern armies moving along endless roads into 
battles that thinned their ranks and finally reduced their numbers to little 
detachments that stumbled on wearily with little hope of victory but with 
no thought of surrender. They were fighting for an ideal that stemmed 
straight back to Runnymede: “We are the last representatives of free govern- 
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ment. When we fall the right of self-government and the rights of peoples 
to govern themselves will fall with us; and despotism more galling than any 
tyranny of Europe will be forced upon the land by a party of brutal men.” 

This fight for a “free government” led Dooley and his Confederate com- 
panions to the decisive battle of Antietam where a large Northern army 
checked the swift current of Southern success. Dooley fought with bravery 
at Antietam, although at one time he saved himself from capture by the 
speed of his retreat. Like many other good soldiers who were fast on their 
feet, Dooley lived to fight another day, but upon this occasion he ran toward 
the enemy. On July 4, 1863, he was a part of Pickett’s brigade that swept 
like a high tide to the distant heights of Gettysburg and broke against the 
rock of dogged Northern resistance. Seriously wounded, he just managed 
to survive the ill-treatment of Northern prison camps, and was finally ex- 
changed and permitted to return to Richmond. His narrative of the last 
days of the Confederate Government is a pathetic picture of political dis- 
integration and economic collapse. 

Broken in health in a world that had gone awry, Dooley responded to a 
call of the spirit and entered the Novitiate of the Jesuit Order at George- 
town in September, 1865. But his exhausting war experiences had sapped 
his strength more than he realized, and he died at Georgetown in May, 1873, 
nine months before the date set for his ordination. In an epilogue to the 
Diary, the editor gives a sympathetic insight into Dooley’s postwar years. 

As one reads the Dooley Diary it is obvious that Father Durkin has un- 
usual ability as an editor. The introduction is clear and concise and provides 
an admirable setting for the Dooley narrative. The paragraph headings are 
most apt and reveal how completely the editor was in accord with the spirit 
of the Diary. The format of the book is all that could be desired. Historians 
will look with keen anticipation to the appearance of Father Durkin’s next 


volume. 
Georgetown University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


Les Accorps PETAIN-CHURCHILL (HISTOIRE D'UNE MIssION SECRETE). 

By Louis Rougier. Montréal: Editions Beauchemin, 1945. Pp. 435. 

Here is a book which future historians cannot overlook. It contains a de- 
tailed account of Louis Rougier’s own mission to London in the service of 
France late in 1940, and 23 pages of photostated documents proving the exis- 
tence of an agreement between Marshal Pétain and Winston Churchill which 
the author had negotiated and which the head of the Vichy Government had 
strictly adhered to. There can be no doubt that the shrewd policy of Pétain 
was one of the main factors in winning the war; the armistice terms signed 
in June 1940 were the undoing of the Nazis. With the French fleet almost 
intact and the North African Empire removed from direct Nazi control the 
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stage was set for the landings in Morocco and Algiers and thus the road to 
victory secured. 

Professor Rougier from Lyons University has in his book not only por- 
trayed a vivid picture of his clandestine mission but he has also provided us 
with the whole psychological setting of his action in France and in America. 
His discussions with Churchill, his talks with Pétain, the nervous efforts of 
the Foreign Office and the British Embassy to induce him to silence and, 
above all, the description of the “professional” émigré circles are little master- 
works of description. Of specific importance to the historian is the analysis 
of Reynaud’s role at the fateful Bordeaux meeting where he willfully dis- 
torted Churchill’s reply to the French request of releasing France from the 
obligation to continue the war. Of equal importance is the agreement whose 
typewritten text with Churchill’s often vigorous longhand corrections and 
supplements is produced in facsimile. 

The reader of this substantial volume not only obtains a true picture of 
the relations between Vichy and the Allies as many of us suspected it to be 
in reality but also of the human mediocrity and stupidity which so frequently 
has thwarted the efforts of men of good will; today there is no doubt that 
the British attack on the French Fleet at Mers-el-Kébir was a supreme piece 
of what the Greeks called stratiotiké alogia. And there is also the scarcely 
clever British policy of dealing at the same time with Pétain and with de 
Gaulle leaving the latter in the dark about the negotiations with the former. 
Today Pétainists and de Gaullists alike distrust Britain. 

The undertone of this volume is an appeal to all Frenchmen for real unity, 
fairness and detachment. It is not a political pamphlet written in the support 
of a party but the necessary revelation of a French patriot and a true liberal 
whose intellectual and personal record, so widely known in France, could 
never expose him to the accusation of fascist leanings. It is to be hoped that 
this book will soon be published in a translation and help to shed more light 
on an extremely confused and malodorous chapter of the recent past. 

New York City. Francis STUART CAMPBELL. 


LITERATURE 


Your SECOND CHILDHOOD: Verses by Leonard Feeney, pictures by Michael 
Cunningham. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 56. 
$1.25. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero wrote an essay, much esteemed, On Old Age. It is 
long since I read it, but if memory serves, Tully’s was the “deeply philosophi- 
cal” approach. He had no Michael Cunningham, but Leonard Feeney has, 
and the two make pleasant teamwork in a fresh approach to old age, with 


a “philosophy” of its very own. 
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Youngsters, often too complacently tolerant, seem to see a second child- 
hood as something a little silly, but forgivable, in old people. But Father 
Feeney’s verses and Michael Cunningham’s pictures unite in Your Second 
Childhood, even while being amusing, with a deep respect and reverence for 
the basically dear qualities we love in old ladies and gentlemen. 

The verses are rhymed and, as in all Feeney verse, every rhyme subserves 
the original thought: no rhyme seems to have changed any thought for the 
sake of the rhyme. The pictures are line-drawings; these too are servants, 
in a homely livery, to the verses they illustrate. 

I think, if I may say so, I can approach my second childhood with easier 
feelings, if 1 could have such a poet and such an artist to write me and 
draw me. 

Fordham University. Rospert E. HoLLanp. 


DespirE Foots’ LAUGHTER. By Terence MacSwiney. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

and Son, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 74. 3/6. 

Terence MacSwiney, the author of this slight volume of poems, was Lord 
Mayor of Cork. During the Black and Tan troubles in Ireland he was 
imprisoned in Brixton jail, where, after a starvation strike lasting seventy- 
four days, he died as a protest to the English attitude toward Ireland. 

After all this time—it is twenty-four years since the poet’s death—it seems 
strange that this collection should now be gathered together in book form. 
However, the publication of these poems seems to have been a labor of love. 

While there is nothing very extraordinary in these poems, either in thought 
or expression (they follow the conventional manner of the late Victorians), 
still the author’s sincerity and deep and abiding faith are touching and im- 
pressive. The poems are concerned mainly with the love cf God, of coun- 
try, of relatives and of friends. All those who revere the memory of Terence 
MacSwiney and the cause for which he died will treasure these verses. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. CHARLES J. QuiRK. 





STRANGERS ON THE Stairs. By Louise Crenshaw Ray. Dallas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press, 1944. Pp. 79. $1.50. 

The volume under consideration was chosen as winner among 190 entries 
in the Kaleidograph Fourteenth Book Contest. This is no small compliment 
to pay to a poet, and the author of Strangers on the Stairs has a right to 
this rare title of poet since one finds in her book authentic poetic inspiration 
almost on every page. 

What I personally like about Mrs. Ray’s poetry is the utter lack of senti- 
mentality; there is an honest straightforwardness about it that wins and 
holds the reader’s attention immediately. She possesses a vigorous and trenchant 
pen; and many of the poems seem to have been written by a man: both 
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because of their power and their style. Here are two examples, the first, 
“Autobiography” : 


From poverty 

I fashioned wealth, 
In gnawing pain 
I wrote of health. 
My very lack 
Became a store 
To borrow from, 
And not deplore. 
With courage 
For accompanist, 
I sang the beauty 
I had missed. 


and the second, a splendid sonnet, “Lincoln Memorial After Dark’’: 


More truly than by day, he comes alive 

Now when the night has swallowed street and park, 
And all his ruggedness and grief survive 

In light which lifts him from enfolding dark. 
Grandeur of marble in a nation’s shrine 

Cannot convey the greatness of his heart, 

Nor man-made tomb or cenotaph confine 

A spirit solitary and apart. 


Yet in the dark abyss of time he stands 
Outlined immortally in memory’s glow, 
Striking the shackles from uplifted hands; 
Breathing compassion for his country’s woe. 
The union he revered remembers him 

With love the night of ages cannot dim. 


The faults, which are few in number, are easily forgiven in this collection 
when one considers the merits of the book as a whole. The Deep South, 
which is Mrs. Ray’s home, can well be proud of her and her quiet and 
distinguished poetry. May it long inspire her to continue her writing. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. CuHarLes J. Quirk. 


THE WESTERN IsLAND. By Robin Flower. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1945. Pp. vi, 138. $2.50. 

The author of this book is a man of vast learning and has earned an 
cnviable reputation as a folklorist, Celticist, and student of medieval manu- 
scripts. But he is more than a scholar. He has the imagination, the sensi- 
tivity, and the feeling for language of the true poet. The Western Island 
is the product of many visits to Great Blasket, three miles west of County 
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Kerry, an island inhabited by about 150 Irish-speaking persons, living their 
lives according to an immemorial pattern. It tells of their homes, their labors, 
their recreations; it records in a prose that apparently aims at catching the 
rhythm and delightful flavor of the original language the tales that are loved 
and repeated in this little remote world. Magnificent characters come into 
the narrative, such as the local poet, Tomas O Crithin, and the King of the 
Island, Padraig O Cathain. The book is, in reality, a collection of stories 
and sketches rather than a formal and consecutive account of island folk- 
ways, but the author’s concern for the values of this ancient civilization gives 
it coherence and unity. 

The tone of The Western Island is confessedly nostalgic and sentimental. 
The modern world has been rapidly swallowing up the tiny anachronism 
off the west coast of Ireland and beautiful things have disappeared that we 
shall never see again. However, the sentiment is always restrained, the 
stylistic sense infallible. 

Although the book is designed to celebrate a way of life, coming as it does 
from the hands of a sophisticated scholar, it also contains reflections on the 
workings of oral tradition in general and particular facts about Great Blasket 
traditions that are very much worthy of note. Without ever being pedantic, 
the author contrives to call attention to analogues of the island stories. He 
communicates something of his own delight at encountering a Blasket version 
of the Sack of Troy, a Blasket reference to and quotation from an Irish 
translation of the Imitation of Christ, and a Blasket echo of Villon’s “Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan?” 

In the old days “the country was full to the lid of songs and stories, and 
you would not put a stir out of you from getting up in the morning to lying 
down at night but you would meet a poet, man or woman, making songs on 
all that would be happening. It is not now as it was then, but it is like a 
sea on ebb, and only pools here and there left among the rocks. And it is 
a good thought of us to put down the songs and stories before they are lost 
to the world for ever.” So Tomas to Blaheen (the affectionate diminutive 
of ‘flower’) and it is a good thought and we have good reason to be grateful 
for this book. 

New London, Conn. Grover CRONIN, JR. 


THE Use OF THE Drama. By Harley Granville-Barker. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. Pp. vi, 91. $1.50. 

This published version of a series of lectures delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1944 is not likely to add much to Granville-Barker’s reputation as 
a penetrating student of the drama. The central thesis, that the arts in 
general and the drama in particular are educative, is scarcely novel, and, 
while the establishment of the thesis is clear and persuasive, it is difficult to 
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see why it was thought necessary. Although the book as a whole cannot be 
called stimulating, it must be pointed out, however, that there are good 
things in it. For example, when the author talks about how a play should 
be studied in class, he is very much worth listening to. He dwells on the 
necessity of studying any art in its own terms and emphasizes the importance 
of studying drama with an awareness of the physical theater, of the actors’ 
problems, of various dramatic conventions. In the course of this discussion 
he passes interesting comments on several plays (as when he observes of 
The Family Reunion that T. S. Eliot “has not yet mastered . . . the visually 
imaginative side of his dramatic art”) and makes a comparatively extended 
and very useful analysis of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. And in the final section 
of the book Granville-Barker pleads eloquentiy; for the development of a 
theater that really educates, has a formative influence on public taste, and is 
truly conscious of its social responsibilities. He effectively compares the 
function of the theater with that of an art museum or a library, recognizing, 
however, differences between these institutions and always showing himself 
thoroughly cognizant of the immense practical difficulties involved in the 
founding of a national theater that will devote itself to the principles of 
enduring art. 

New London, Conn. GROVER CRONIN, JR. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Joseph Wood Krutch. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1944. Pp. xiv, 599. $3.75. 

This is a full dress biography of the man who dominated not his age, 
as has so long been insisted, but at least the circle of his friends, and 
attracted their attention like the magnet of a huge tankard on a table in 
the Cheshire Cheese. The approach to Johnson’s life is conventional, not 
Stracheyan, recording the years in Lichfield and London, the drudgery 
and poverty, the contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine and other 
current journalism, the friendships and conversational acquaintances, the 
writing of Rasselas and the Lives of the Poets, the compiling of the 
Dictionary and the editing of Shakespeare. Boswell does not enter the 
story until the volume is at the halfway mark, and Krutch has relied 
equally on Mrs. Thrale and Fanny Burney, and on the modern findings 
so ably edited by Professors Pottle of Yale and Clifford of Barnard for 
supplementary source material. 

Because Johnson walked through the crowds of London, now pausing 
to talk, now frozen to silence by awareness of his own awkwardness, his 
associates are important to the narrative. Krutch describes at some length 
the parallel careers of Boswell, Topham Beauclerk, David Garrick, Ed- 
mund Burke, the Thrales and the Burneys, and gives smaller sketches of 
many who moved about the larger figure to share “the bread and tea of 
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life’ with him. Here the pattern is that of the modernist, and the biogra- 
pher is fascinated by the rakishness of Boswell, his hell-raising applauders 
and models, and Mr. Henry Thrale. Heard in conversation, these figures 
ure fine characterizations. Krutch has allowed them to talk for themselves, 
and has selected judiciously from their table- and tavern-talk, and from 
Johnson’s, to weave this effectively into the general pattern. Johnson 
himself is never disappointing; one does miss, however, a fuller picture 
of Burke. 

The personality of Johnson, in his prejudices and his tolerance, is well 
known, and appreciated in its freshened reappearance. “Two interpreta- 
tions, however, mark the course of the biography. Krutch places what 
seems to be undue stress on Johnson’s melancholy and reveals personal 
irritation towards his moralistic standards in critical judgment. It is a 
fact that Johnson was melancholy, at times to an extreme, and that many 
statements and actions are attributable to biological or mental disturbances. 
Gloomy as he was when in its throes, he was not necessarily a man of 
“deeply pessimistic convictions” (p. 1). Both pessimism and conviction are 
too strong to apply consistently to the “great moralist.’”” No man wastes 
time in defending morals if he is pessimistic about the purpose of man in life. 
Johnson had a strong belief in the essential nature of man, and sought human 
sentiments and actions in the literature which he chose to evaluate: this is 
evident in his Preface to Shakespeare as Krutch readily admits (p. 313), 
and in Rasselas, commenting on which Boswell is still more traditional: 
“Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, 
to direct the hopes of man to things eternal” (p. 181). Krutch dismisses 
this estimate of the novel, and prefers to draw a man in ennui or in despera- 
tion: ‘Since man never finds any really self-justifying activity, he must, if 
life is to be tolerable at all, fill it up with those temporary satisfactions 
which are gained by the gratification of the easily wearied senses and the 
parallel gratification of that less easily wearied but still far from limitless 
appetite for knowledge to which he generally gives no more exalted name 
than ‘curiosity’” (p. 179). Johnson often meant ‘the world” was intoler- 
able, not “life,” and his fight against boredom may be considered as no more 
than the truly healthy hatred of idleness evident even in the prefaces of 
William Caxton. 

It is as difficult to accept Johnson as a “cynic” as it is to admit that he 
was a “hedonist” (p. 316). This is to judge a man by the limitations of a 
distorted natural philosophy. Otherwise, Krutch sets Johnson accurately 
against the background of his own statements and his own times, but here 
he denies Johnson’s own admission of faith in Christianity. Granting John- 
son’s “stubborn rationality” against some dogma and ceremonial, one still 
finds evidence of his belief in a higher drive to life. His prayers are not 
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those of a cynic, his self-sacrificing asceticism not that of a hedonist. It he 
did not believe that some men might be bettered, why should he have been 
a moralist? The “harshness” of his moral judgments has offended many then 
and now, as well as his acceptance of the old-fashioned view that didacticism 
is an essential basis of literature—poetry, drama and biography alike. 

This stand is particularly evident in Johnson’s estimate of Shakespeare, in 
the synthesis of which Krutch is at his critical best. The range of Johnson’s 
concern is measured properly against previous criticism; his admiration for 
scholarship is revealed (‘“That the words now replaced are better, I do not 
undertake to prove; it is sufficient that they are Shakespeare's,” p. 286); as 
are his defense of primary sources for the reader (“Let him read on through 
brightness and obscurity . . . and when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, 
let him attempt exactness, and read the commentators,” p. 294), and his 
shortcomings (“his knowledge was casual, unsystematic, fragmentary and 
almost dilettante,” p. 287). 

The reader is pleased, too, by the scattered statements which show that 
Johnson was no romanticist, although this view has been defended in several 
recent articles. Johnson is revealed as closer to Shakespeare than the romantic 
interpreters, certainly more understanding than “the great romantics of the 
early nineteenth century” and their successors, who “cultivated mystical in- 
sights and rose to rhapsody” (p. 291). Johnson’s freedom from “any of the 
beliefs, tendencies or tastes which have a part in the complex called romanti- 
cism’”’ (p. 465) marked him consistently, from the first prose he published, 
the anti-primitivistic preface (1735) to the Abyssinian voyage of Father Lobo 
(pp. 23-24) to the dislike of the raw nature of the Hebrides (1773) at whose 
absurd defenders, “who have attempted to persuade us of the superior ad- 
vantages of a state of nature’ he laughed heartily (p. +16). 

In fine, the book is neither better than Boswell, although it goes farther, 
nor is it definitive, for a greater must be awaited. The ancient and modern 
approximations to the life and mind of Samuel Johnson are equally essential 
reading, and equally open to the addition of opinions to be expressed in mar- 
ginalia. It is good to see margins again, characterizing a handsome printing 
job. The illustrations are tasteful and a triple index makes it easy to find 
names and topics, biographical facts and literary achievements, character 
traits, habits, opinions and sayings. 

Fordham University. JAMES EDWARD TosIN. 


MEMORIES AND OPINIONS BY Q. Edited by S. C. Roberts. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 106. $1.50. 
Sir Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch left at his death last year five initial 
chapters of an autobiography which he had undertaken at the solicitation of 
his publishers. “Q” was well on in the seventies when he took up his pen 
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and could look back on a career marked with very brilliant success as a 
journalist, popular novelist, minor poet, distinguished anthologist, genial and 
well read critic and very stimulating and charming university professor. Had 
his autobiography been completed, it would presumably have been a vivid 
and pleasant picture of the cultured circles of England during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, but the tale breaks off just when the 
author tells of the inception of his literary career with the publication of his 
first novel, Dead Man’s Rock. So we are left with a delightful fragment 
and a sense of missed opportunity. 

The disappointment, it must be confessed, arises not only from the re- 
stricted scope of the matter touched on, but also in the partial refusal of the 
author to disengage the significance of the experiences life offered him. Thus 
we find him describing his education, the old-fashioned, exclusively classical 
education of the Victorian public school and university, without offering to 
explain the effect of the ancient classics on his mind, or how the outlook of 
his generation differed from that of the more harassed and utilitarian youth 
of our day. He describes two Wordsworthian “visitations” of poetical rap- 
ture in the contemplation of natural beauty as “if not a revelation, at least 
a wondering surmise, almost an assurance, of a beauty beyond all phenomena; 
active through them, immanent, beneficent.” Again as “. . . a wonder that 
belonged to me, an inheritance hitherto hidden, even now vaguely expanding 
in surmise.” All this Wordsworth had said more than a century earlier. Is it 
finicking to ask why the critic does not extend his analysis a little deeper? 
Not if the question tends to reveal the caliber and position of the critic. 
Quiller-Couch was not a philosophical critic, any more than he was an 
erudite scholar. In justice it must be said that he made no pretence of being 
either. But he was an admirable medium to communicate the rational enjoy- 
ment of life and letters to the normal reader and the average student. One 
may agree with George Sampson that ‘“‘to have communicable humor, charm, 
grace and persuasion is to have genius’—some of which transpires in the 
later chapters of this little memoir. 

W oodstock College. JosEPH A. SLATTERY. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBLE LIvING. By Wallace Brett Donham. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 309. $3.00. 

Mr. Donham, who is the George Fisher Baker Professor of Administra- 
tion in the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration 
and former Dean of the School, brings forty-five years of educational experi- 
ence to his task of appraising modern American higher education and offer- 
ing suggestions for its improvement. His thesis is “a plea for a new pattern 
in general education” (p. 8). 
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The rapid and constant change of the national and international scene calls 
for a revamping of American higher education, especially on the collegiate 
level. A lack of unity and community of purpose in the college curriculum 
stuffed with numerous and disparate subjects, premature specialization, over- 
emphasis on the intellectualistic side of education to the neglect of character, 
emotions, imagination, and human relations, together with the de-Christianiza- 
tion of American society—all militate against the proper training of students 
to cope with the problems of our complex civilization in a mature and re- 
sponsible manner. “But with the weakening of religion,” writes Mr. Don- 
ham, ‘‘as a community force and the collapse of religious instruction in the 
colleges, the vehicle used for emphasizing all except the intellectual side of 
education was lost” (p. 115). 

With the loss of religious influence materialism has often been 
tor spiritual values and ideals’ (p. 115). The author asks some questions: 
“Must our colleges continue to put the men they train through a process 
which gives almost exclusive emphasis to the intellect and to the accumula- 
tion of knowledge? Must they leave not only a respect for facts and their 
complexity but the whole field of purpose and discipline, character, ideals, 
and sense of responsibility to the accident of men’s disorganized environment 
during and after leaving college? If so, education presents a real threat to 
the future” (pp. 115-116). 

If education is to overcome its ineffectiveness, it must be organized around 
a unified and common core of intellectual experiences. According to such a 
plan, mathematics, physical science, social science, and the humanities will 
give closely integrated training. The relationships between these subjects and 
the students’ relationship to the modern world will be clearly shown. The 
author would allow a minimum of elective work. ‘‘At the same time, a 
limited part of general education should be left to the free but considered 
elective choice of the individual, a choice based on interest and a desire to 
explore, often growing out of his other work” (pp. 159-160). 

This program calls for a breaking down of the artificial barriers which 
now separate the physical sciences, social sciences and the humanities. Physi- 
cal scientists must become aware of the social and moral influence of their 
work. A better understanding of and a closer relationship with physical 
science is necessary for the social scientists if they are to make an adequate 
contribution to the student and to society. The humanists should shake off 
their aloofness and apply the values and ideals of the liberal arts to the 
critical problems of the present. 

Methodology is most important in Mr. Donham’s scheme of general edu- 
cation. If teaching is to be vital and fruitful, it must begin with current 
problems and examine them in all their details. History, for instance, should 
begin with the present. In the light of questions of the moment the past be- 
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comes meaningful and the future can be foreseen, at least dimly. Likewise, 
economics can use the “case method” of teaching, a presentation of actual 
problems, rather than an abstract explanation of principles. 

A realistic program of general education cannot ignore the pressure exerted 
by the high school and the graduate school on the college. The author pre- 
scribes sharper lines of demarcation between these divisions of American edu- 
cation to prevent curricular overlapping. Each of these phases of the educa- 
tional process should have its objectives clearly outlined and remain within its 
own province. However, throughout the students’ progress up the educa- 
tional ladder, there is need for flexibility which allows for individual differ- 
ences, i.e. acceleration for the more gifted and convenient terminal points 
for the less able. 

The author is a hardheaded thinker who is disturbed over the tremendous 
problems of society and the shoddy training given to young people who must 
face these problems. There is no panacea for the issues raised herein but 
there is a thorough appraisal of some of the complicated factors which must 
be considered if there is to be a sound reconstruction of our educational 
system. 

Fordham, N. Y. JoHN H. Martin. 


THE REBIRTH OF LIBERAL EpucaTion. By Fred B. Millett. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

The basic assumption of this study is “that liberal education is being or 
may be reborn wherever the humanities—literature, the arts, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and history—are restored to the primary position in the college cur- 
riculum. The necessity of such a restoration resides in the fact that if the 
primary objective of liberal education is the analysis and discrimination of 
values, the humanities constitute the group of disciplines most vital to such 
analysis and discrimination . . . , because they are concerned with values that 
may legitimately be called humane” (p. v.). 

In describing the decline of the humanities, the author reviews much that 
has already been said and written on this subject. The materialistic tone and 
temper of American life has been reflected in the classroom. Such an academic 
climate has blinded school administrators and teachers to the true worth of 
liberal studies. Science has displaced the humanities as a subject of primary 
importance, because its value as a money-maker has captured the American 
mind. 

A blight intrinsic to the humanities themselves has been the false applica- 
tion of the scientific method to these subjects. Historical facts may be amena- 
ble to such techniques, but the soul of these studies is their value aspect, a 
spiritual entity beyond the reach of the scientific laboratory. When teachers 
of the humanities have been trained in an illiberal, scientific tradition, they 
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become mere factualists, lacking an appreciation of the ideals and principles 
underlying their subject. 

Professor Millett examines some of the experimental programs and courses 
designed to counteract these anti-humanistic forces. At the request of the 
Director of the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, he spent 
eight months visiting colleges and universities where experimentation in the 
humanities was going on: Reed, Scripps, Sarah Lawrence, Vassar, Benning- 
ton, and Hamilton Colleges and Cornell, Michigan, Chicago, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Colorado, Vanderbilt, Princeton, and Colgate Universities. 

Mentioning six types of curricula, he treats in detail three of the principal 
efforts to remedy defects of the humanistic studies as taught in liberal colleges 
and universities. The first of these experiments includes courses “designed to 
cut across departmental lines.” Such is the Stanford University program, 
“History of Civilization,” in which “the emphasis is not narrowly historical 
but broadly cultural” (p. 24). The lectures range from Hebrew mono- 
theism to Stalin and the Soviet State. Stanford also offers a course in “Amer- 
ican Civilization’”’ which makes for “a richer synthesis of humanistic elements” 
(p. 25). Bennington has a similar purpose in its so-called basic courses, which 
are planned and worked out on non-departmental lines. Examples of these 
courses are: “Concepts and Methods of Social Science, The Nature of Physical 
Science, The Western Tradition in Literature and Philosophy.” 

Programs “intended to encourage departmental relationships’ constitute 
the second, general type of experiment. In this category The Divisional 
Humanities Program at Princeton, The School of Humanities at Stanford 
University, The Division of the Humanities at the University of Chicago, 
The College of Arts and Sciences at the University of California, and the 
Honors Program at the University of Michigan strive “to make students 
aware of the wider implications of their departmental work” (p. 27). 

The final major type of experiment is an attempt to overcome the weak- 
nesses of the distribution-concentration system, which itself is a half-hearted 
effort to remove the abuses of the cafeteria brand of education produced by 
extreme eclecticism. Here the Colgate Plan has achieved wide publicity. “Col- 
gate University requires each student to take a series of five survey courses in 
(1) Philosophy and Religion, (2) Social Science, (3) Biological Science, 
(4) Physical Science, and (5) Fine Arts and Literature” (p. 37). These 
courses, which are psychologically adapted to the students’ interests and ar- 
ranged in logical wholes, represent the minimum or broad base of general 
education. Other plans to be mentioned are the well-known Chicago College 
Plan stressing the activity and personal responsibility of the student in the 
learning process, the Scripps College Plan and the Program of St. John’s 
College with its insistence on the “back-to-the-text” movement. 

“Experimentation in the Techniques of Teaching” is the subject matter of 
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Professor Millett’s third chapter. He criticizes the lecture method which 
produces mental lethargy and an uncritical attitude in the students. The 
Princeton Preceptorial Method and the Discussion-Group Method as found 
at Chicago, Stanford, and Colgate meet with his approval. In general he 
prefers teaching methods focussed on the individualization of learning. 
“Any complete cessation in liberal education would mean a kind of death 
for our civilization” (p. 127), says Professor Millet in his concluding chap- 
ter. An important task for those who wish to preserve liberal education “‘is a 
clarification of the objectives of that education .. . , since it is notorious that 
the liberal arts college is unsure of its objectives, has lost sight of its purposes” 
(p. 127). The author outlines the purposes of the physical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences and the social sciences. Although he experiences difficulty in 
stating the aims of the humanities, he is convinced—and here he is in agree- 
ment with many of his predecessors who have investigated this thorny problem 
—that “The element common to the humanities is their common concern 
with values” (p. 135). He assigns the humanities the highest rank on the 
scale of human values, because they “are primarily concerned . . . with indi- 
vidual and humane values” (p. 137). His merely cursory mention of re- 
ligion, which is par excellence concerned with “humane values” and the only 
subject capable of exerting permanent, cohesive and directive force in a 
humanistic curriculum, weakens his suggestions for a full liberal education. 
The contribution of this book is found in the chapter on the experimental 


programs in liberal education and that on experimentation in the technique 
of teaching. These highly informative discussions merit careful reading and 
thoughtful analysis. The reader will search in vain for a solution of the 
problems facing the liberal arts, but he will find much material which may 
be useful in effecting the rebirth of liberal education. 

Fordham, N. Y. JoHN H. Martin. 


PLATO AND Mopern EpucatTion. By Sir Richard Livingstone. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 35. $.75. 

In this Rede Lecture for 1944, Sir Richard Livingstone views modern 
education, especially the English system, against the background of Plato’s 
educational theory: “for Plato the supreme aim of education is human good- 
ness. . . . Nothing matters compared with this. For, as Plato says, the 
ignorance most fatal to states and individuals is not ignorance in the field 
of technology or of the professions, but spiritual ignorance. So he conceives 
education essentially as a training in values. This seems to me the most 
important truth that we can learn from Plato” (p. 12). 

Three influences in modern times—the accumulation of knowledge, the 
need of earning a living and the growth of applied science—have obscured 
this high purpose of education. A multiplicity of required courses has re- 
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sulted from the first influence; a bread-and-butter outlook on life, from the 
second. Finally science, although essential to the educated life of the Athenian 
thinker of the fourth and fifth century, has become a divisive force in present- 
day education and life where the machine threatens to swallow the human 
being. An educational program informed by religion and philosophy will 
counteract these destructive influences. Such a system will teach the dignity 
of man and will keep the end of life in the forefront of the students’ con- 
sciousness while it assists them in mastering the means of life. 

This is a clear diagnosis of some radical weaknesses in our education. 
It also prescribes a sound remedy for these defects. 

Fordham, N. Y. Joun H. Martin. 


THE Ivy Years. By Earl Schenck Miers. Rutgers University Press, 1945. 

Pp. xiv, 229. $2.50. 

“Callow youth” has come to be an unhallowed expression among college 
Freshmen, and they resent it. Its first meaning (obsolete) is bald—and that 
is astonishing, for it is mostly the bald oldsters who say that youth is callow, 
meaning “destitute of feathers, unfledged, as a bird; pertaining to a bird or, 
by extension, to a youth; immature, green. . . . ” (Webster). 

This is by way of introduction to the pleasant fact that Earl Schenck 
Miers has taken his own callow youth—or its callow days—and shown in 


The Ivy Years, the four undergraduate years at college, that modern American 
youth is indeed often immature, green, as sparse of wisdom’s fine feathers as 
any fledgling. But he has shown, too, that with a fund of natural virtue. 
with ambition in daily triumph over physical handicap, with common sense, 
with willingness to learn the best from upright, honest, just, and sympathetic 
teachers, no callow youth need remain object of that opprobrious term. 


This book [the author writes] is in its entirety autobiographical; buildings and 
places are named as they exist [at Rutgers University]; and members of the faculty 
are presented by name. There is an element of fiction in that the author has called 
himself Jeremy Baxter and has similarly disguised the identity of his college mates, 
... but there is very little fiction in the incidents related. 


The incidents related are those a boy at many colleges in the land will 
meet. How Jeremy met them, happy and sad, academic and rah-rah, through 
his four years of college; how he blundered and saved himself from his own 
follies; how he emerged well-set-up on his Senior Commencement Day for 
the commencement of what life had in store—all makes inspirational and 
convincing reading for callow youth, if the fledglings will but open beaks and 
take the whole morsel. 

What I have to add is not written in any “holier-than-thou” complacency. 
But, though critically outside a discussion of Mr. Miers’ excellent book 
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as such, it is a pertinent thought arising in the mind of the Catholic observer 
of the collegiate scene delineated. Jeremy Baxter came to learn a deep 
respect for religion, and for soundly religious principles. He did well to 
cast off that peculiar callowness of youth, which is often its mere hollowness, 
wanting to be filled. So here is what I have to add: After more than three 
decades of observing Catholic callow youth, I have noted that their religion, 
taught as a part of their education, is one of the strongest forces toward a 
full fledging of the bird. 

Since Mr. Miers and I are both brothers under a printer’s-inky skin, 
I am glad to say that The Ivy Years is a very neat piece of bookmaking 
and that nothing less could be expected. 


Fordham University. Ropert E. Houvanp. 


PHILOSOPHY 


RoussEAU—KaANT—GOETHE: Two Essays. By Ernst Cassirer, trans- 
lated from the German by James Gutmann, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and 
John Herman Randall, Jr. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 98. $1.50. 

This is the first of the “History of Ideas Series,” published under the spon- 
sorship and direction of the editorial committee of the Journal of the History 
of Ideas. It examines in a novel and original approach and with surprising 


effect what Rousseau meant to Kant and what Kant meant to Goethe. A 
somewhat new portrait of Rousseau emerges in the clear and precise scrutiny 
of his mind by the late Ernst Cassirer. We may on the whole accept his 
findings, but not approve all the teachings of Rousseau or Kant. Some of 
the results of the observations of Cassirer are evident. Yet some of us may 
not be aware of the spiritual and intellectual relationship between these 
eminent thinkers in the history of the human mind and may therefore wel- 
come an outline of the contents of the two essays. 

We do not usually link Kant and Rousseau nor Kant and Goethe. We 
often think of them rather in opposite or at least different terms. Rousseau. 
French by language and culture, though “citizen of Geneva,” ranks loosely 
as a “Romanticist,” the German Kant as “Rationalist” and the German 
Goethe as “Classicist.” What could bridge the gap between these men? 
They seem to belong to quite different worlds, to form a contrast in teachings 
and concepts, character and disposition, in destiny and mode of life. In some 
respects the two men were unlike as personalities. Rousseau had a restless 
character and a tense and erratic mind. In Kant rule and method, order and 
law, coherence and consistency were the guiding principles. Yet, as person- 
alities, both men had in common many things scholars of today seem to have 
overlooked, namely, the same taste for exquisite style, lucidity and facility of 
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presentation, a precision of observation and the will not to be sensational 
but to be sincere. Both men, moreover, loved solitude, aloofness, detachment; 
they fled from the world in order to serve it. 

Both men turned away from an acceptance of an external world of 
appearances and social virtues as having only relative value to the discovery 
of the worth of the inner man, the true man, the so-called “original” man 
unspoiled by convention, the dignity of human “nature,” man with an inner 
freedom from social standards, with an “independent” judgment of conven- 
tional social values. According to Cassirer, Rousseau was not so much the 
rediscoverer of the primitive power of the emotions and passions as is generally 
believed but was, like Kant, the restorer of the rights of rational man, not 
emotional man. The ‘“Storm-and-Stress” poets of Germany, Cassirer says, 
entertained a wrong concept of Rousseau if they took him to be the prophet 
of a new gospel of nature. Rousseau was not the much exploited dreamer, 
visionary, sentimentalist of his Confessions which meant to emancipate man 
from the restrictions of convention. The earlier works rather anticipate 
Kant in emphasizing the rule of reason and not that of the heart as a guide 
in moral conduct. Both men turned against accepted “prejudices” and in- 
sisted on inner and outer independence of thought and feeling. Kant agreed 
with Rousseau in believing that “mores” and “morality” are distinct. Both 
men distinguished between “natural” man and “conventional” man. Both 
looked for the essential, the necessary, the permanent in man which Kant 
believed to consist of man’s ethical, not his physical nature. Kant went 
beyond Rousseau, however, in making a distinction between historical truths 
and rational and ethical truths. 

Both men met in their ideas on society, law and the state. Rousseau in 
his Emile taught the duties of citizenship. Emile must be trained outside 
society because in this way alone can he be educated for society. In Rousseau’s 
opinion man is by nature not a social being. ‘The natural function of the 
social will demands universal law and justice, a guardianship of the rights 
of man. The state aims by nature at unifying the acts of the will, not the 
desires of natural instinct. The state is the expression of the common uni- 
versal will of the people where law as such assumes guidance and leadership, 
where common subordination to law takes the place of oppression and obedi- 
ence. To law alone man owes justice and liberty. Law is a salutary organ 
of the will of man. 

All this is echoed in Kantian ethics, in his categorical imperative, in his 
principle of “universal” legislation. Rousseau not only influenced the content 
and development of Kant’s foundation of ethics but he even formed its lan- 
guage and style. Kant’s educational theory maintains that the pupil is to be 
educated for his own sake, not for others; he should be developed to “natural” 
not to “artificial” man. Awake in him a sense of independence; make him 
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think of himself as an end, not as a means only; make him inwardly free 
since only the free man is the true citizen. Rousseau also had a share in 
Kant’s concept of the state. The act through which a people constitutes itself 
a state is the original contract by which all the people surrender their out- 
ward freedom in order to resume it at once as members of a common entity, 
that is, the people regarded as the state. Kant, however, transformed 
Rousseau’s state from an historical fact and experience into an idea of reason. 

In the field of the problem of philosophic optimism, Kant rejected Rous- 
seau’s eudemonism, in other words, happiness in life in the form of pleasure. 
According to Kant, man cannot and should not escape pain. The meaning 
of life, namely our deeds, cannot be impaired by any suffering. Pain is the 
spur to activity; man desires concord and enjoyment but nature knows better ; 
nature desires discord; comfort is not happiness. Kant condemns Rousseau’s 
demand for fulfillment of man’s yearning for happiness in this world. 

In the realm of religious theory both men rejected dependence on external 
authority and preferred to rely on conscience as a divine instinct and in- 
fallible judge, as the true source of religion. Kant’s “duty” has been placed 
rightly side by side with Rousseau’s “conscience.” The only road to knowl- 
edge of God leads through the conscience. Ethical theology, not theoretical 
religion nor metaphysics, is the only theology recognized by both. Genuine 
religion contains not ideas for the understanding but precepts for action. 
A “just” heart is the true temple of God. Ethical “certainty” is the founda- 
tion of religious certainty. First ethics and practical truth, then dogma, for 
both men. Conscience does not teach us to reason correctly but to do good. 
Rousseau’s and Kant’s theory of religion—acording to Cassirer—was ration- 
alism, so-called ethical rationalism. Rousseau fought not against reason but 
against the “false” use of reason. Kant, under Rousseau’s influence, laid 
down a clear line of demarcation between theoretical and practical reason, 
between dogmatic and moral certainty. Both men put the ethical aspect of 
religion so much in the center that both almost lost sight of nature. 

There existed thus a fellowship of spirit between both. Divided in every- 
thing determined by external circumstances of life, they both had an enthu- 
siastic grasp on a definite idea, the idea of universal “right” and “justice” 
in ethical and political philosophy and in education. Kant gladly devoted 
himself to the study of Rousseau’s work. He possessed a simpler and a more 
consistent picture of Rousseau than that which modern and old interpretations 
have often drawn for us. Rousseau was usually first to see the goal; Kant 
furnished clarity, definiteness and accuracy. He often thought out Rousseau’s 
ideas further, completed them and gave them a systematic formation. 

Goethe built up some of his philosophy on the basis of Kant’s ideas. Some- 
times, however, Goethe arrived at similar conclusions independently and was 
glad to find them in the works of Kant. But it was not Kant’s Kritik der 
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reinen Vernunft so much that appealed to him—although he studied it—but 
Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft, especially the chapter on “Critique of Teleo- 
logical Judgment,” which is in contrast to the concepts of Christian Wolff 
and contemporary Germans. Goethe, like Kant, drew a sharp line between 
teleology and mere utility (without disposing of old-fashioned teleology). 
Both men entertained a similar general theory of evolution in biology, since 
they recognized the coherent affinity of all living things and tried to trace 
its genesis and find the primordial archetype. Goethe’s morphology culmi- 
nated in his theory of metamorphosis. Both men also agreed about dogmatic 
metaphysics. ‘They did not conceal their dislike of anything dogmatic. “They 
believed that man looks upon truth only in reflection, in symbols, in appear- 
ances. They renounced the desire to comprehend the incomprehensible. 

Both men also noticed the limitations of pure reason. That, of course, was 
the essence of Kant’s teachings. A sense of human limitation was strong 
in Goethe, who spoke as the artist and not as the epistemologist, as, for 
example, in “‘Die Grenzen der Menschheit” (Limits of the Human Mind). 
This realization of limitation did not lead them to become pessimists or skep- 
tics which would set a limit to inquiry. Both were happy to have inquired 
into what can be known and to revere in silence what cannot be known. 
Goethe was “naive” (in Schiller’s terminology) only as a poet and artist. 
As a scientist he did indulge in abstract theoretical reflection like Kant and 
came finally to believe in mutual relations of phenomena and theory, of 
“idea” and “experience.” Goethe spoke of ultimate phenomena and found in 
them a limit not only to thought but also to vision. 

In the concept of art the two men differed. For Kant nature and art, 
truth and beauty remained divorced. For Goethe there was no sharp division 
between these two domains. He constantly alternated between the two. For 
Kant “genius” was by no means without rules or restraint. It was rather 
the source of all genuine rules. In this opinion of Kant, Goethe saw the 
solution of the old conflict in German poetics between “genius” and “rules.” 

In the recognition of universal and necessary natural laws Kant and 
Goethe were completely one, although their ways of establishing this basic 
assumption were different. Goethe, in his concept of nature, did not 
think in terms of mere relations. He could think only in intuitive forms. 
While Kant looked for synthetic principles, for the highest principles of 
human knowledge, Goethe was looking for the productive principles of 
creative nature; both men aimed to keep human knowledge close to ex- 
perience. Finally, Goethe liked Kant’s concept of the “a priori” or “ideal’’ 
as a moment in the structure of empirical knowledge itself, not beyond 
it, and this made possible an understanding and friendship with Schiller 
who was a Kantian. Thus Goethe owes something to Kant, but we must 
not forget Goethe was not a Kantian. He even ridiculed the categorical 
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Goethe was Goethe and 





imperative. In philosophy he was an amateur. 
remained Goethe. 

We are grateful for Cassirer’s penetrating presentation of the ideas of 
Rousseau, Kant and Goethe. He does not consider previous controversy 
or literature, but the approach does not call for such elaboration. We 
congratulate the editors of the series on this initial success regarding the 
development of scientific concepts in the history and meaning of the achieve- 











ments of man. 
The Catholic University of America. P. G. GLeEIs. 






PsycHo.ocia. By Gerard Esser, $.V.D. Techny, Ill.: Mission Press, 1945. 

Pp. 499. $3.00. 

Father Esser has been a pioneer in America in preparing Latin manuals 
for the students of philosophy in major seminaries. Others had previously 
prepared compendia of the whole of Scholastic philosophy, but he was one 
of the first to begin publishing full texts in its different branches. Up to 
the present he has completed texts in logic, epistemology, general metaphysics, 
cosmology and psychology. His psychology was his first text. The first edi- 
tion was published in 1931 and was very modern in its arrangement of con- 
tent. In the introduction of the text he expressed his indebtedness to the 
earlier Latin manual in this field written by Father Froébes, $.J., and pub- 
lished in Europe. 

Like Father Frébes’ manual his own Psychologia aimed to integrate the 
latest data of experimental psychology with the traditional scholastic opinion. 
Hence it was inductive in its method of presentation. It was very complete 
for a class-room text and very orderly in the arrangement of the material. 
The best experimental data on the senses, the intellect, the will and the affec- 
tions was summarized and evaluated. This data was basic to interpreting the 
nature of these powers and their ultimate principle, the soul. It also aimed 
to be as objective as possible. Whenever the question under discussion was 
open to several explanations the major opinions were given with a critical 
analysis of each. It had, however, no bibliography that was worthwhile and 
no accurate references. The index was poor. 

The good points of the first edition have been retained in the present edi- 
tion and even improved upon, and the defects have for the most part been 
eliminated. The clarity of the first edition has been enhanced in many ways. 
The proofs are more pointed, the copious footnotes make it easy to trace the 
sources of the arguments and explanations, the definitions are more definite, 
the varieties of type have helped to distinguish the grades of importance of 
the different topics, the indices are very full and accurate. Some of the sec- 
tions have been practically rewritten with consequent improvement of the 
text. Valuable additions have been made. A fairly good bibliography has 
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been inserted in the front of the book, a brief history of psychology has been 
put into the introduction, a chapter on eidetic imagery has been included in 
the treatise on the imagination and, most valuable of all, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the vis cogitativa has been added in the second edition. This dis- 
cussion has increased the worth of the author’s analysis of perception. 

The only drawbacks of the manual apparent to the reviewer are succes- 
sive pages of unbroken small type found here and there, and little or no men- 
tion in the bibliography of first rate commentators on St. Thomas. These 
defects, however, are minor compared with the many virtues of the text. It 
is highly recommended as an up-to-date Latin manual in phychology for stu- 
dents and teachers in major seminaries. 

Woodstock College. JoserH C. GLose. 


THE WHOLE Man: PsycHo ocy. By the Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M. 
Cap. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. x, 687. $3.50. 
This “text on philosophic psychology for the undergraduate student” (p. v) 

follows in the correct Wolffian order the author’s texts on logic, epistemology, 
ontology and cosmology. Father Bittle’s usual devices are included: summaries 
at the end of each chapter, a glossary of technical terms, a sixteen-page eclec- 
tic and uncritical bibliography, and a twenty-four page index. After two 
introductory chapters (“Nature and Scope of Psychology” and ‘Man: an 
Organism’’) there is a heavily physiological treatment of man’s vegetal and 
sentient operations and powers. The more philosophical treatment of man’s 
intellectual and volitional operations and powers is followed by lengthy dis- 
cussions of the subconscious, psychoanalysis, hypnotism, clairvoyance and 
telepathy. The final section of five chapters deals with the usual Scholastic an- 
alysis of soul in general and man’s soul in particular—its spirituality, sim- 
plicity, creation and immortality. One of these final chapters analyzes per- 
sonality. 

Perplexed teachers will wonder why there is not a single undeveloped 
example, or a lone implication, in the whole of The Whole Man that might 
act as a stimulant for thought on the part of either student or teacher. 
Neither is there any consciousness that there might be genuine problems in 
psychology: for instance, how can the human soul be at once subsistent and a 
form of matter? Again, how can a soul which, precisely because it is a form 
of matter, acquires natural intellectual knowledge only by abstraction from 
phantasms, be capable of having natural knowledge when separated from 
the body? These questions deserve at least to be asked: and the answer to 
them requires the kind of honesty and vigor that characterize the lengthy 
first article of the eighty-ninth question of Part One of the Summa The- 
ologica. 

Teachers convinced that the De Anima of Aristotle and the De Homine 
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of Aquinas are the proper beginning of philosophical psychology will not find 
The Whole Man greatly enriching. The analysis of deduction and induc- 
tion (p. 7) is not that of the two Analytics. “Aristotelian-scholastic psycholo- 
gists disagree among themselves as to whether the agent intellect and the 
potential intellect are two really distinct powers or fundamentally one and 
the same power with two functions” (p. 344). “One and the same power 
with two functions” is a contradiction in terms. For powers are distinguished 
(proximately) by function or operation (Summa Theologica, I, q. 77, art. 3). 
Of necessity, therefore, “one” power with two operations is not one power 
but two. “The result [of the operation of the central sense] is the phantasm 

. or ‘expressed sensible image’ of the thing” (p. 350). Like the external 
senses, the central or common sense produces no expressed sensible species or 
phantasm, which is found only in the imagination, memory and estimative 
power. It is inaccurate to refer to first matter and substantial form as each 
being a “part-substance” (p. 487). Let us be accurate and say that these are 
transcendentally related intrinsic principles (potential and actual respectively ) 
of substantial corporeal being. The technical vocabulary of philosophy must 
be mastered by the student not for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
purity of truth which it expresses. 

The treatment of will and of liberty of choice is the most disheartening 
section of the book. Freedom is defined, as by all voluntarists, as the capacity 
to act or not to act even when all conditions for acting are present (p. 378; 
p. 320; p. 382; p. 402). The essence of freedom is arbitrariness or irrationality 
(p. 379), for the will can not only choose that which is objectively the lesser 
good, but essential to its freedom is the ability to act counter to the last prac- 
tico-practical judgment of reason (p. 382; pp. 402-403; p. 396). There 
is no reason, no ground for the will’s choice whatever, except its own “arbi- 
trary self-determination”—a determination originated out of nothing by an 
irrational force. Will’s rationality (for will is a rational appetite) is sacri- 
ficed to its misconceived liberty—an impossible metaphysical monster which 
gives itself something which it has not got to give, viz., determination. “Will 
determines itself,” i.e., gives itself out of nothing a new perfection, counter 
to the self-evident first principle “whatever is moved is moved by another.” 
Notre Dame College, §. I., N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 
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ADVENTURES IN GRACE. By Raissa Maritain. Translated by Julie Kernan. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. ix, 262. $2.75. 
This book, a sequel to We Have Been Friends Together, by the wife of 

Jacques Maritain, features the revirescence of religion in France. The 

author desires “to say what I have been privileged to know of the extraor- 
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dinary spiritual flowering which in France preceded and followed the first 
world war. Nothing is richer in human interest nor better reveals the 
hidden treasure of our country than these adventures at ‘once in and beyond 
time, in which so many powerful personalities took part at that time.” 

These memoirs of the spiritual and intellectual discoveries of two highly 
gifted people and their friends, many of them men of genius, are told with 
candor and charm; the character portrayals are drawn with graphic accuracy. 
The book mirrors a world where thought and spirit prevail, a world aglow 
with enthusiasm for the gifts of grace. Here, in many instances, we see the 
French soul at its best. 

Chapter One recounts the early days of Jacques and Raissa Maritain after 
their ‘‘rejuvenation” through baptism. Having read Saints Teresa and John 
of the Cross, they sought direction and found a “friend and guide” in the 
Dominican, Father Clérissac. The keynote of his advice was ‘‘Christian life 
is based on intelligence . . . Before everything else, God is truth. Go to 
Him and love Him under this aspect.”” He introduced Raissa to the Angelic 
Doctor. While reading the “Treatise on God” in the Summa Theologica, she 
noted: “The serene calm of the style, in appearance so impersonal, the peaceful 
hearing of the reasoning which gives to each word the meaning closest to the 
intellectual intuition from which it was born and, for this very reason, giving 
it the fullness of its savour; the spiritual power, almost angelic, which allows 
Saint Thomas to enfold within the briefest of his propositions innumerable 
truths each linked the one to the other according to the very hierarchy of 
real beings—everything was luminous for me in what I read, and it was with 
incessant thanksgiving that I pursued my reading.” From this time, she 
lived “in an atmosphere of intellectual strictness and of spiritual rectitude, 
thanks to Saint Thomas and thanks to Jacques”; gratefully, she felt that “she 
had been favoured beyond all measure.” 

In Chapter Two, we meet “some conquests” of the genius, Léon Bloy: 
the artist, George Rouault, one time disciple of Gustave Moreau, who, by 
remaining “faithful to his soul, to his God, to his art, became the greatest 
religious painter of our time,” and the Dutch Pierre van der Meer de Walche- 
ren, a writer, and Christine, his Belgian wife, a painter. The spiritual 
evolution of these last two also has been described in Pierre’s Journal d’un 
Converti. 

The religious difficulties of Charles Péguy, poet, are explained in Chapter 
Three. The Maritains, although convinced of his sincerity and deep faith, 
were disappointed at his reservations and at his intellectual attitude toward 
the religion he professed. But they waited patiently, realizing that when 
the gift of faith is received in adulthood, time is needed for it to succeed 
“in correcting the deep-rooted habits of the mind and in changing the whole 
conceptual apparatus and the speculative language which has already become 
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well constituted.”’ Sometimes there is not time for this transformation to be 
accomplished ; often it has hardly begun when life comes to an end. Thus it 
was with Péguy. Although he could say, “I have found the Faith again, | 
am a Catholic,” and again, “If Catholics only knew! ‘They alone are able 
to answer the needs of the world; they could take the lead in temporal history, 
nothing could stand against them; but they are too dumb for that!” he 
remained indecisive in action until he enlisted in the army. This event evoked 
all his heroism and his complete submission to the Church. 

Chapter Four relates the “‘mercies of God” in the conversion of Raissa’s 
Jewish parents. They were “confounded and afflicted almost to despair”’ 
when their children were received into the Catholic Church. But evidence 
of the Maritains’ new found happiness, the theological conversations they 
heard, the continuous prayers made in their behalf—all contributed to the 
downpour of grace. Taken seriously ill, the father asked for baptism and 
within the space of three days received four sacraments; several years later, 
his wife became a Catholic. 

The conversion of Ernest Psichari, grandson of Renan, is the subject of 
Chapter Five. Surrounded in youth with an atmosphere of liberalism and 
elegance, he knew all the younger celebrities of France and “every door was 
open to him as was every heart.” After confronting a grave crisis in early 
life, he despaired and attempted suicide; later, he found his “salvation” in the 
discipline of army life. As an officer on a mission in the African desert, his 
thoughts became preoccupied with religion. His diary echoes the prayer of 
Saint Augustine: “O my God, forgive my cowardice in having believed in 
love without believing in Thy Love, and in law without believing in Thy 
Law, in goodness without believing in Thy Goodness.” Aided by the prayers 
of the Maritains, Psichari was baptized by Father Clérissac, who referred to 
him as ‘a man who belongs entirely to God” and gave to him as a rule of 
life “to behave at all times as if the following moment he were going to Com- 
munion—or to die.’”” The next year he died heroically, on August 22, 1914. 

Chapter Six is the story of “some who were young in 1912”: of Henri 
Massis, who with Ernest Psichari went to visit Jacques Maritain and after- 
wards recorded, “He looked at us both as one prays .. . and we felt drawn 
about us an invisible net, one woven only of the threads of love,” and of 
others among “the young intellectual élite of France” who published the 
results of their inquiries under the pseudonym “‘Agathon.”’ Concerning this 
remarkable orientation of French youth toward Catholicism, Jacques Maritain 
wrote to “Agathon’”’: “God wishes us entirely renewed; it is the Church 
alone which can make us over. But for this, piety alone is insufficient— 
doctrine is necessary. . . . The Christian vocation is a contemplative vocation. 
It is through the intellect that we will have our Beatitude in heaven; joy 
from the truth. . : . The greatest crime of the pseudo-intellectuals of the 
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tnodern world is to have brought about, among many, the confusion of in- 
telligence with their madness.” “Agathon” was definitely opposed by the 
Action Frangaise group, the leader of which, Charles Maurras, termed the 
opposition “doctrinaires of enthusiasm and of the faith.” He associated them 
with the Catholic group “‘Sillon,” in which neither charity nor good will were 
lacking “but firm philosophical and theological doctrines.” For these reasons 
the position of the “Sillon” was condemned by Pope Pius X, but its members 
showed their loyalty by their immediate submission. Later in 1926, the 
Action Francaise was also denounced by the Church and held outside its 
communion until their submission in 1939. The rather tenuous interest of 
Jacques Maritain in the Action Frangaise is explained as due to the influence 
of Father Clérissac, “who passionately admired Maurras,” and to the fact 
that the young French philosopher “attributed importance only to metaphysics 
and theology” and so “in an untimely effort of docility he put off too long 
examining the value of an anti-liberalism which in reality confronted one 
error with another.” Later he wrote: “Today more than ever I bless the 
liberating intervention of the Church which, in 1926, exposed the errors of 
the Action Francaise.” 

Conversions to Catholicism were very numerous in France at the end of 
the nineteenth century and thereafter. Many of these took place around 
great believers like Léon Bloy and Paul Claudel and “even around such 
unbelievers as Maurras and André Gide, among their closest friends and 
disciples.” ‘In Gide’s circle they were remarkable because of the important 
artistic and literary role and the intellectual quality of those who learned 
from him how to free themselves from him... .” Charles Henrion, associated 
with “Agathon’s” book, whose friendship with the Maritains was “one of the 
most precious graces” of their life, had written concerning modern literature: 
“We expect and we desire ardently religious writings—yes, we might as well 
say writings of saints . . . in which grace underlies the words, in which noth- 
ing touches us save the burning presence of love . . . for we are only made 
for those things that further our union with God... . For us religion is no 
longer ‘a discipline,’ as the literary men of yesterday used to say: in its full- 
ness, it is a life.” After his conversion, he lived the life of a contem=lative 
and lay apostle; later, he was ordained and did apostolic work among the 
Arabs. 

The author then surveys “a philosopher’s beginnings.” All the early writ- 
ings of her husband, his thorough study of Aristotle and Saint Thomas, his 
reading of contemporary scholastic authors, his lectures on Bergsonism, the 
years devoted to “the work of contemplation ... in which the study of spiritual 
things was given first place’—all “were but a preface for his life vocation 
which is to bring to light the vital forces of Thomism, to carry the light 
of his great doctrine to all the problems of our times.” 
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The final chapter is dedicated to the last years of Léon Bloy and to an 
appreciation of his works. It contains the Maritains’ testament of gratitude 
for his influence and friendship. ‘Nothing could eclipse or diminish the 
benefits of our godfather’s invisible presence in our lives.” A first reading 
of his work opened up for them “a dazzling vision both of that faith which 
dwelt in the heart of this man, and of the incomparable value of faith considered 
in itself.” This, the author concludes, is Léon Bloy’s vocation. “It is for 
this that he was born . . . to awaken in the hearts of men a sense of the Ab- 
solute, a passion for God and a love for the-evangelical virtues.” 

This is an important biography and should have a far reaching influence. 
Its message is that inspired one which Léon Bloy expressed in La Femme 
Pauvre: “Il n’y a qu’une tristesse, c’est de n’étre pas des saints.” It is hoped 
that the author will find opportunity to continue the story of this spiritual 
pilgrimage. 

College of New Rochelle. MOotTHER GRACE. 


ConservA Me Domine. By Rudolph P. Bierberg of the Society of the 
Precious Blood. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 141. 

This book is a study of Psalm 16 (15 in the Vulgate). It is both thorough 
and solid. The first chapter contains a discussion of sources, principles, and 
methods to be used in the study of the Psalms. In this chapter also the 
author discusses the Hebrew designation of the Psalm (miktam), and con- 
cludes, ‘Instead of being an historical help, the term remains an enigma.” 
He also wisely points out that while the expression “of David” (“le dawid”’) 
seems to ascribe the Psalm to David, it is not the final proof that the Psalm 
is Davidic. 

In view of the textual variants and difficulties of the Psalm the author 
devotes a long second chapter to an almost word by word discussion of the 
text. He refuses, however, to indulge in textual emendation until the obscur- 
ity or divergence of our older texts warrant it. So he concludes that Hebrew 
text of verse two needs no change of any consequence, and that the sense is: 
“T have said to Yahweh, ‘My Lord art thou, My good is not above thee’.” 

Verse three offers greater difficulty. But with only one change in the Mas- 
soretic reading he arrives at the meaning: “As for the holy ones, they that 
are in the land, and my noble ones—all my delight is in them.” For the 
difficult verse 4 he arrives at this sense: ‘““They augment their ills who have 
chosen another (god), I will not pour out their drink offerings of blood, 
and I will not take up their names upon my lips.” In general sense his 
conclusions with regard to verses 5-11 do not differ radically from other 
textual studies. In verse 10 he translates shahat by “decay” and not by “pit” 
as many do. But he leaves the discussion of this to the following chapter. 
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Chapter three is a study of the plain verbal sense of the Psalm. Here the 
author sets forth his own strophic arrangement. After the introductory prayer 
in verse 1, which Dr. Bierberg interprets as a petition for constancy in 
union with God, David makes his ‘First Apology” (verses 2-4). This is 
a profession of deep love and faith, and is followed by the “First Reply” 
(verses 5-6), which pictures God’s benefits bestowed upon the Psalmist. 
There follows a “Second Apology” (verses 7-9) in which the Psalmist 
blesses Yahweh for his security under the divine protection. The “Second Re- 
ply” ends the Psalm (verses 10-11). Dr. Bierberg then outlines the various in- 
terpretations of these important lines, and by way of preparation for the inter- 
pretation that sees spiritual and not mere material favors in the verses ends this 
chapter with a comparison between Psalm 72 (73), 23-28 and our Psalm. 

Chapter four proceeds to a more detailed discussion of the meaning of 
verses 10 and 11. The author here establishes the correctness of the exegesis 
of the Apostles in Acts 2, 25-32 and 13, 35-37, which agrees with the Septu- 
agint, and other ancient versions. He shows that the translation, “Thou wilt 
not allow thy loved one to see corruption” is preferable here to “‘see the pit.”’ 
Moreover, the expressions “‘way of (to) life,” “surfeit of joys” and “raptures 
forever” are shown to mean more than mere temporal and material joys. 

What precisely is meant by these last two verses is set forth in chapter five. 
He examines and rejects, for very good reasons, the interpretation of those 
who go against the obvious individualistic nature of the Psalm by making 
it apply to the uninterrupted and blessed existence of the Hebrew nation. 
The exegetes who would take the last two verses as unfounded hyperbole 
are ably refuted. There is only one objective interpretation of the Psalm: that 
which takes the final verses in their clearly intended sense. The Psalmist is 
speaking of preservation from the corruption of death, and of interminable 
joy with God. 

Even after this fact is established verses 10 and 11 still remain a crux for 
interpreters. Who is the person who will so be spared from the fate of those 
who die? The study devotes a whole chapter, the sixth, to answering this 
question. Since the preaching of the Apostles Peter and Paul, recorded in 
Acts, Christian tradition has been consistent in applying the last two verses 
of the Psalm to Christ. But David seems so clearly to be speaking of himself 
in the first part of the Psalm that the question arises how far and in what 
sense the Psalm can refer to Christ. Dr. Bierberg rejects with reason the 
opinion that makes the whole Psalm refer to David in the literal sense, to 
Christ in the typical sense. The Apostolic words in Acts seem to make the 
words of verse 10 refer directly and literally to Christ. Yet the first nine 
seem better taken as referring to David in their literal sense. Hence, many 
follow Father Vaccari in interpreting the Psalm as an example of the sensus 
plenior. Of David the whole Psalm is true in its literal, but vaguer and 
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more imperfect sense; of Christ it is also true in its literal but more perfect 
sense. Dr. Bierberg rejects this interpretation, his reason ultimately being 
that the Apostles seem positively to exclude any reference to David in the 
last two verses. But Father Vaccari has shown that such a conclusion from 
the Apostles’ words is not as final as would at first appear. 

The solution of the question favored by Dr. Bierberg is that the last two 
verses of the Psalm refer to Christ literally and exclusively; the first nine 
refer to David literally and to Christ figuratively. This solution cannot give 
complete satisfaction due to obvious unity of form of the Psalm. If David 
is speaking of himself in the first person in verses one to nine he continues 
so to speak of himself in the same person in the last two verses. There is 
no indication that the person who is the subject and object of all that is 
said has changed. Nor does the argument from the places in the Old Testa- 
ment which suppose an ideal unity between David and his descendant, the 
Messias, save the unity of the Psalm as Dr. Bierberg would have it do. For 
by that argument he is reintroducing David into the last two verses, after 
he has positively excluded him. 

The whole study is scientific and objective. It does honor to the author and 
to his directors of the Catholic University staff. 


Weston College. James E. CoLerRAn. 






PriestHoop. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 

Co., 1945. Pp. vi, 398. $3.50. 

By adding this book on the Priesthood to those he has already published 
on Subdiaconate and Deaconship Father Biskupek has completed his trilogy 
on the Ceremonies of Ordination. Obviously, the subject matter is the 
most stimulating that could reach a priest’s consciousness. The mere review 
of the Ordination Ceremonies brings to mind that picture of the priest which 
the Church has delineated for those chosen souls called by God to the 
express service of Sacrament and Sacrifice. 

Father Biskupek’s amplification of the theme may seem to retrace too 
frequently the same ground. Strangely enough this third and climactic 
volume of the series is a bit disappointing. Perhaps in the earlier volumes 
the author borrowed too lavishly from the ideas of the Ceremonial which 
should be developed more explicitly here. 

Yet in this volume there are many inspiring passages. The ‘‘Consultation,” 
in which the Bishop—referring to priest and people—draws the comparison 
of the ship’s captain and passengers, is strikingly developed. So too the Bishop’s 
Triple Invocation of the Litanies (p. 109) begging for the candidate the 
graces of spiritual detachment, sanctification and consecration to priestly 
works. The Chasuble, “by which charity is signified,” suggests poignant 
thoughts on the priest’s duty toward his fellow-priest whose faults and fail- 
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ings may seem all too evident. “It would be useful at times,” we read, “for 
us to think of him vested in the chasuble, the garment symbolizing God's 
love for him and the gifts which God has bestowed on him” (p. 177). 
The entire trilogy as such is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to any 
ascetical and liturgical library. 
Boston, Mass. Forrest S. DONAHUE. 


‘TOWARDS THE REALIZATION OF Gop. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Dublin: 

Browne and Nolan, Ltd., 1944. Pp. viii, 186. 7s.6d. 

Realization of God, as distinguished from speculative knowledge of Him, 
is the objective of this volume. With a minimum of metaphysics, by copious 
human comparisons, appeals to the authority of Holy Scripture and experience, 
and by culling the best expression of this ideal from profane literature and 
spiritual writers, the author helps us to arrive at a “real” assent to God’s 
existence, nature and essential relations to us. Especially does he try to bring 
home to the reader the meaning for us of God’s Being and threefold person- 
ality, His Fatherhood and nearness to us. The chapters on “God Triune” 
and “God Our Father” are among the best the reviewer has read. The 
closing chapter on the study of God points out some profitable paths for 
further exploration of the subject and suggests some of the more helpful books. 

This book will make an excellent addition to any spiritual library and 
a first class recommendation for any person who wishes to begin to understand 
all that a Catholic means when he recites the “Our Father.” 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


SoME LovEs OF THE SERAPHIC SAINT. By Father Augustine, O.F.M.Cap. 

Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1944. Pp. 162. 7s.6d. 

This little book is not a life of St. Francis of Assisi, nor does it pretend 
to be a scholarly study of his spirituality. It is an attempt to catch the 
spirit of his life and to sum it up under the convenient headings of the saint’s 
principal “loves,” or devotions. These the author reduces to three primary 
ones, love of the Crib, love of the Cross, love of the Altar, from which flows 
as a comsequence a fourth, love of souls. 

The first three chapters are rather unsatisfactory. They contain an intro- 
duction to and sketchy outline of the saint’s life, but the treatment is very 
elementary, the language resembles too much the conventionalized, laudatory 
tone of the old-time life of saint which sounds so artificial today, and in 
general the objective of the author is not clear. Once he reaches the heart 
of the book, however, the analysis of Francis’ spirit according to his four 
“loves,” the author becomes genuinely eloquent and his language loses most 
of its conventionalized ring. Two points are especially well brought out: 
Francis’ great devotion to priests because of their sacramental dignity, despite 
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personal unworthiness, and his pioneering genius in developing the lay apos- 
tolate through the instrumentality of his Third Order. 

In general, there is nothing particularly original to be found in this work, 
but it should prove attractive as devotional reading of the inspirational type, 
especially for those who already have acquaintance with the seraphic saint. 
Woodstock, Md. W. Norris CLARKE. 


A RETREAT For ReExicious. By Andrew Green, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1945. Pp. 191. $2.00. 

This topical collection of hortatory conferences treats in a sober, sane, but 
undistinguished manner the essential key-concepts and principles of the re- 
ligious life. 

After replying to the “What? Why? How?” (pp. 1-12) of the annual 
retreat, the author considers the “First Principles” (pp. 13-24) of the spiritual 
life, “the knowledge of God and the knowledge of self—these are the only 
terms in the problem of spiritual life” (p.-15). From these twin-sources is 
drawn the fundamental principle that the possession of God is the purpose 
of man’s existence and his only true happiness. Father Green then leads 
the retreatant through a four-chapter consideration of the hindrances to this 
possession of God: “Mortal Sin” (25-37), the greatest evil in the world; 
“Scandal” (38-48), singled out for attention “because of its hatefulness in 
the sight of God, because of its evil effects upon our neighbor, and because 
of its fatal consequences to ourselves” (p. 38); “Venial Sin” (49-60), and 
its resulting moral disease, tepidity; and “Imperfection” (61-74) which 
arises from the remnants of old sins, infractions of the rule, and limitations 
of nature. 

Having seen the heinousness of sin, the retreatant is then urged to discover 
by prayer and examination the particular sins and faults which prevent 
whole-hearted “Conversion” (75-85) to God. That conversion, once made, 
is secured only by a spirit of ‘Detachment’ (86-98), by the “freeing of our- 
selves from all those ties that bind us to creatures and to self . . . ridding 
ourselves of attachments that hinder the free and full reign of Christ in our 
hearts” (p. 97). The author next presents a chapter on “The Imitation of 
Christ” (99-111), in which the motives, manner, and the Model Himself 
are presented in outline study. Two prominent characteristics of Our Saviour, 
His obedience and self-sacrifice, are more fully studied in the two following 
chapters: “Obedience” (112-124) which treats the motives and the qualities, 
and also the vow of obedience; and “Mortification” (125-137) in which 
the kinds and profit of mortification are developed from the view-point of 
Christ’s sufferings. 

Assuming that a retreatant is now in a position to enter upon the mystical 
life and to be “Alone With God” (138-149), the author declares that “the 
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first step leading to the mystical life is cultivating a consciousness of the 
presence of God” (p. 139). A study of the beauty and difficulties of vocal, 
mental, and contemplative ‘Prayer’ (150-163) is followed by a diagnosis 
of the more common spiritual “Trials” (164-175): aridity, darkness of soul, 
delusion, and scrupulosity. The author’s “Final Warnings” (176-186) are 
three: the will of God should permeate all labor; reverses should never lead 
to discouragement; all trust should center in God. 

These pages do not manifest vivid picturization, penetrative insight, or 
profound spiritual synthesis. Father Green has written a competent presen- 
tation of the fundamental truths of the religious life. By the use of “I”, 
‘you’, “let us’’, etc., he has imparted a desired tone of personal direction to 
the retreatant reader. Directors and retreatants will find this volume a 
welcome addition to a retreat-time library. But for whom is the book pri- 
marily intended? Directorless-retreatants? Priests? Sisters? Again, exactly 
how is the book to be used by a retreatant? For want of a preface these 
questions must go unanswered. Does the chapter on “Scandal,” salutary 
though it be, deserve such high-lighted emphasis in a general book for religi- 
ous? Those who have experienced the graces of mystical prayer may judge 
that the author has not “covered the whole field of prayer” in pages 150-163. 

Woodstock, Md. Epwarp F. Criark. 


SABBATH, THE Day oF De.icut. By Abraham E. Millgram. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society, 5705-1944. Pp. xxx, 495. $3.00. 

Two full decades ago that lusty satirist of American mores, H. L. Mencken, 
reported that Protestants and Jews in our country were running pell mell 
after liturgy, or more vigorous words to that effect. This so-called liturgical 
movement, among Catholics, non-Catholic Christians, and even non-Chris- 
tians, has in the meanwhile, even in materialistic America, made strides 
that make the phenomena of twenty years ago look very trifling and small. 
The Jewish wing of this liturgical movement prompted the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America to project a series of volumes dealing with the 
religious holidays of that people. The first volume, Hannukkah: The Feast 
of Lights, compiled and edited from many authors by Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr., 
set a very high standard for the series, and gave convincing promise of deep- 
ening and elevating Jewish feast-day observance. 

The men responsible for the guidance of this Jewish liturgical movement, 
however, felt that something was urgently needed at once to vitalize that 
Jewish holiday that comes every week, the Sabbath, and thereby “‘to 
strengthen, exalt and purify the spiritual nature of the Jewish people.” For 
this task Abraham E. Millgram was commissioned. His experience as a 
rabbi, his scholarship as editor of 4n Anthology of Medieval Jewish Litera- 
ture, and the acquaintance he has gained with Jewish youth as director of the 
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B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation at the University of Minnesota, are all re- 
flected in the volume, a work eminently calculated to enhance the Jew’s 
weekly day of worshipful rest. 

An initial sketch in a few bold strokes of the Sabbath in tradition is fol- 
lowed by a treatment totaling one hundred and twenty-five pages on home 
customs and manifold programs (with the appropriate music added) for 
the domestic observance of the Sabbath, not omitting collections of stories 
and verse for the children. After a parallel short presentation of the syna- 
gogue services for Friday evening and Saturday there are traditional and 
reform-type programs and music for synagogue use. The author gets down 
to the heart of his problem, the revitalizing of the Sabbath in present-day 
America, particularly in the chapter on the “Oneg Shabbat, where he deals 
realistically with the modifications in traditional worship dictated by the 
modern economy in which Jews everywhere find themselves. This “Oneg 
Shabbat, now spreading everywhere in the world from Tel-Aviv, is char- 
acterized by the author as “the first direct, visible influence of [present-day ] 
Palestine on world Jewry” (166). The term itself is Scriptural, but as 
now used it designates a substitute-type of Sabbath-observance, a public- 
Saturday afternoon and early evening “gathering which cultivates intellec- 
tual and spiritual activities reflecting the Sabbath spirit” (167). The author 
explains: 

At first there was artificial imitation of the Palestinian procedure. Then came some 
experimentation for the purpose of adapting the ’Oneg Shabbat to the American 
scene. In time a procedure was evolved that has proved capable of serving the needs 
of American Jews. The American version of the ’Oneg Shabbat is like its Tel Aviv 
model in that it is neither a public lecture nor a group entertainment. It emphasizes 
the element of spontaneity despite the careful planning that precedes it. It stresses 
group participation, particularly in the singing. It insists on the Sabbath atmosphere 


which is created through distinctive decorations and suitable refreshments. It aims at 
informality and relaxation which are frequently achieved by seating the participants 


around tables (168). 

Rounding out the cultural phases of the subject are careful treatments 
of the Sabbath in literature, art and music. The author is at pains to 
acknowledge help received from many experts, but he has welded it all into 
a smooth-edged whole. 

Christians will feel there is misrepresentation and falsehood, however 
unwitting, in such statements as: “Paul abolished the Sabbath and thus 
opened the road of conversion to the multitude of Gentiles. This radical 
step was in line with his avowed policy of expediency [italics added], as he 
himself admits, ‘I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some’” (365). Paul was by turns everything to everybody to bring 
everybody salvation, as Father Knox renders I Corinthians 9,22. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLarp. 
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THE Locic AND REASON IN CHRISTIANITY. A Brief by a Lawyer. By 
Edward D. Lucas. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1945. Pp. 
95. $1.00. 

Orthodox Protestant Christianity is on the offensive against modernism and 
rationalism in this book by a layman, a member of the Virginia bar. In a series 
of five popular lectures before the men’s clubs of Petersburg, the author dares 
to stand up to the “sacred cows” of liberalism and to defend vigorously the 
Christian doctrines on immortality and the truth, authority and inspiration 
of the Bible. The last two lectures are particularly fervent and effective 
homilies on the atonement and redemption, directed against the arguments 
of Paine. They reveal a fervent Christian who is widely and prayerfully 
conversant with the scriptures. 

As an apologete for the Bible, however, Mr. Lucas is less happy. He wants 
to prove the truth of the Bible from its consistency. If the scriptures har- 
monize with truth, with themselves and with historical fact, they are to be 
considered as divinely inspired. Truth and divine inspiration are repeatedly 
confused. Inspiration is predicated without discrimination, of the sacred 
writer, of the composers of the oral gospels and other biblical works in the 
non-written stage, of the general guidance of the Church by the Holy Spirit 
in selecting and preserving the canon. It will be news to biblical scholars 
that the scriptures make a claim to inspiration in their totality. In holding 
that the language of scripture is clearly understood, Mr. Lucas is at odds with 
Sc. Peter’s contemporary verdict on some of St. Paul’s writings. If the Bible 
is inspired, how can it have even “so few contradictions”? If all was inspired 
by God, what right has the author to defend men in selecting the “true and 
logically proveable parts” as Bible, while rejecting others as “extra or un- 
proven”? In these chapters Mr. Lucas is sincere and fervent, but, regrettably 
for Christianity, he is also confused and beyond his depth. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE IN Procress. Edited by George A. Baitsell. Fourth Series. Yale 

University Press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 331. $3.00. 

War conditions have created many problems whose solution demands 
research talent. Men of science have responded generously to the call of the 
government to devote time and labor to such problems. The Editor of the 
present work gives us three examples of research on specific “military” 
questions. Chapter I, “Psychological Aspects of Military Aviation,” deals 
with some psychological elements in flying. The expanding role of aviation 
in the war has brought to the fore such factors as coordination of faculties, 
endurance of fatigue, interpretation of situations, etc. A study and under- 
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standing of these elements is invaluable in the training and preparation of 
aviators. Chapter II, “The Physical Structure and Biological Action of 
Nerve Cells,” treats of the relation of the human organism to aircraft. The 
author well summarizes the problem. “If machines are to meet the needs 
of man, they must be designed to satisfy the biological requirements of the 
user” (p. 74). Knowledge of the human system in relation to machines may 
influence their design and show the limit of their usefulness. ‘Blood and 
Blood Derivatives,” Chapter XI, is obviously an important point of research 
tor the care of war casualties, blood transfusions, blood-banks, etc. These 
are three instances of very practical research to meet problems arising from 
circumstances of war. 

The other eight chapters of the book are contributions from leading 
scientists in their proper spheres. Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Biology are represented by an imposing array of authors, who, 2s members 
of the National Academy of Sciences and Nobel Prize winners, are authorities 
in the field of scientific research. 

Science in Progress is a series of lectures sponsored by The Society of the 
Sigma Xi, devoted to “the encouragement of research in science.” It shows 
the scientist at work. The scope of scientific research is far too broad to be 
comprehended within the limits of a single volume. But we have good 
samples, from various branches of the sciences, of the type of investigation 
carried on. Although it is very definitely scientific, one does not need to be a 
scientist by profession to appreciate this book. Anyone interested in the 
sciences should find it worth while. We see not only what has actually 
been done but something of the methods and the technique employed by men 
engaged in research. Descriptions are direct, without too many technical 
terms and mathematical formulae which are apt to frighten the reader. 
More than a hundred illustrations help to concretize these scientific operations. 
Yet, it is not a popular work, as ordinarily understood. The scientist as such 
will enjoy it. Should he wish a deeper understanding of any particular 
problem, he will find copious references at the end of the book to guide 
his study. 

The book is strictly scientific in the sense that it tells of new discoveries 
without attempting to interpret them against a background of a philosophy 
of science. These interpretations are outside the professed goal of the physical 
sciences. On the other hand, the new facts demand interpretation when applied 
to human life. Facts do not speak for themselves, in spite of the dictum to 
the contrary. If they did, we should find among the scientists that satisfying 
unanimity which is at present only a fond hope. For example, those 
psychological aspects of military aviation (Ch. I.) when applied to our young 
aviators may have one interpretation in a materialistic psychology, another 
in a Kantian Subjectivism and still another in the psychology of the School- 
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men. A sound philosophy is necessary not only in the training of aviators 
but in the wider field of interpretation of the data of science. Many modern 
scientists have come to realize this. While carrying on their research work 
in the strictly scientific field they are trying to develop a suitable philosophy 
of science. Planck, Jeans and Heisenberg are examples of the scientist turning 
to philosophy. 

Weston College, Mass. JosePH P. KELLy. 


Wuart is Lire? By Edwin Shrédinger. New York: The Macmillan Co.; 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1945. Pp. 91, 12 fig., + plates, 1 in 
color. $1.75. 

This is a small book but an unusual one. The author is a physicist but, 
unlike some biologists who, without his understanding of modern physics, 
try to reduce biology to physics, he takes the findings of biology, views them 
in the light of modern quantum mechanics, and shows that there is a real 
distinction between the living and the non-living. 

After a brief apology for writing on a subject of which he is not a master, 
he gives a lucid summary of modern genetics and shows how the size and 
permanence of the gene and mutations are inexplicable in terms of the old 
classical physics. Then, he turns to the quantum theory and points out how 
these apparent contradictions can be removed by assuming that the gene or, 
perhaps, the whole chromosome is an aperiodic crystal and that mutations 
are quantum jumps. He also presents evidence to explain why living things 
differ from inanimate, because, unlike the latter, they never reach a state 
of thermodynamical equilibrium or maximum entropy because they “feed on” 
negative entropy by extracting orderliness from their environment. 

This is very interesting but, in this reviewer’s opinion, it fails to answer 
the question proposed as a title. However, in an epilogue on Determinism 
and Free Will, in which the author expresses his own “necessarily subjective” 
view of the philosophical implications of the scientific data presented, he 
comes out for free will, personality, and even for immortality of a sort. 


Spring Hill College. P. H. YANCEY. 


THE Dynamics OF CULTURE CHANGE. An Inquiry into Race Relations 
in Africa. By B. Malinowski. Edited by Phyllis M. Kaberry. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 171. $2.50. 

The particular topic of this book is culture change in Africa (especially, in 
the British colonies) resulting from contact of European and native African 
cultures. The author convincingly proves that, in contradistinction to common 
opinion, the process is not migration of particular traits, but the rise of new 
things. The study of these developments permits him to refine his well-known 
“functional theory” of culture which, in this work, appears in a much more 
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moderate and acceptable form than in his Scientific Theory of Culture. On the 
other hand, on the basis of the general theory, a conceptual scheme for the 
correct description of culture contact is offered to help plan the lifting of 
the natives’ standard of life. 

When Mr. Malinowski unexpectedly died, no completed manuscript of this 
book was available. The book as it appears in print was reconstructed from 
partial manuscripts and lecture notes by Miss Kaberry, whose able and careful 


work deserves great praise. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE Moratity oF ORGANIC TRANSPLANTATION. By Bert J. Cunningham, 
C. M., A. M., S.T.L. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1944. Pp. xvi, 120. 

Dr. Cunningham’s work deserves careful perusal by moralists and canonists, 
and all Catholic professional people to whom medico-moral problems are of 
special interest. The book treats first of the concept of mutilation as worded 
by moralists of the past, especially the recent past. Then the author formu- 
lates his own definition (basing it on these traditional norms) : “Grave mutila- 
tion in the strict sense is present when, either by excision or some equivalent 
wounding action, a distinct organ or member of the body is removed, or its 
distinctive function is inhibited totally.” Note that “grave mutilation” ex- 
cludes skin grafts, blood transfusions, etc. The author’s thesis is principally 
concerned with grave mutilations. 

The second part of the book explains the commonly taught doctrine of 
Scholastic moralists, beginning with the fundamental or preparatory teach- 
ings of St. Augustine, through the classical teachings of St. Thomas, and 
down to the modern expressions of moral manualists. The thorny question 
of man’s dominion over his own life and members (which made DeLugo 
hesitate and confess his inadequacy as far as natural reason is concerned) is 
discussed competently and clearly. The particular problems of mutilation in 
the history of theology, such as mutilating one’s self to save one’s own life, 
castration to preserve the soprano voice, or to preserve chastity, are given 
brief treatment. Then, after describing the mutilative procedures agreed upon 
as permissible, the author takes up the surgical aspects of transplantation— 
especially ovarian isoplasty and corneal transplants. Interesting cures of blind- 
ness are recorded. 

The nub of the thesis is in Chapter Four, on the morality of homologous 
transplantation. The exposition and argumentation are clear and satisfactory. 
Most moralists will agree that the unity of human brotherhood by blood, 
and by incorporation in Christ’s mystical body, entirely justifies the author’s 
conclusion: ‘“Per se operations which involve the transplantation of organs or 
of sections thereof are licit; they involve no opposition to the natural or 
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supernatural law.” This means that a man may give his eye or eyes, or 
his hands (per impossibile) or one of his testicles, for the good of another. 
The two principal exceptions are: First, one may not expose himself to certain 
or very probable death in order to benefit his neighbor by such an isoplast ; 
second, one may not directly render himself or herself sterile (e.g., by trans- 
planting both testicles or ovaries) in order to help another to achieve fer- 
tility. Such an operation would seem to involve the direct sterilization con- 
demned by the Holy See in 1940. 

This thesis should not be neglected by those who are interested in modern 
questions of a chirurgo-moral character. The author has made a distinct 
contribution to a subject hitherto largely pretermitted. 

Weston College, Mass. Joun C. Forp. 


CLoup AND WEATHER ATLAs. By Hugh Duncan Grant. New York: 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 1944. Pp. xvii, 294. 

Written by a former superintendent of the meteorological service of the 
Royal Navy, the work is designed for the purpose of aiding observers in the 
identification and interpretation of cloud forms and other indications of 
weather. The observer need not be a professional meteorologist. The mar- 
iner, the aviator, the farmer, the outdoor construction contractor, anyone 
whose hobby is the weather or whose work and decisions are influenced by 
weather conditions will glean from this volume a rich background knowl- 
edge to supplement and interpret the daily reports of the weather bureau. 

Its character as an atlas has dictated the format of the book. Chapters 
of text are followed by sections of cloud photographs, which illustrate points 
in the text. Accompanying the photographs are brief interpretative legends. 
The text is always concise and as little technical as possible in a highly tech- 
nical field. The photographs, each 4x7 inches or larger, form the prize sec- 
tions. Credit lines indicate that the files of the U. S. Navy, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, the chief airlines and other scientific sources, have been combed for 
excellent illustrations. One hundred and sixty plates cover all cloud forms 
identified by genus, species and variety, with legends under each indicating 
the weather that may he expected to accompany the different classes. Photo- 
graphs of such common and unusual weather forms and phenomena as thun- 
der storms, tornadoes, dust and sand storms, lightning types, Aurora Borealis, 
rainbow and water spouts, are included. Throughout the work are scattered 
numerous charts, schematic diagrams, a typical weather map, a chart of 
weather map symbols, the cloud code and similar technical aids. Altogether, 
this is a volume to be studied carefully and then to be thumbed whenever 
an unrecognized cloud formation appears in the sky. 

Fordham University. JoHN F. Dwyer. 





Correspondence 


GERMAN CATHOLIC BisHops’ Protest 


EDITOR: In a recent article in THouGntT,! Professor Friedrich Baerwald 
discussed the important part German Catholics, hierarchy and laymen alike, 
played in the struggle against Nazism. A discussion of this subject, Professor 
Baerwald feels, can no longer be postponed, since definite attempts are made 
by certain groups “to suppress facts or distort them.” At the same time he 
warns that he “cannot offer more than a preliminary report,’ and that 
years of patient research and dispassionate evaluation will be necessary in 
order to give a true and full picture of Catholic resistance in Germany. 
This latter statement, made in true adherence to scholarly tradition, deserves 
the more praise as, in times of turbulent historical changes, philosophical 
or religious preconceptions have more than once distorted historical truth 
by twisting or passing over in silence facts which did not fit a preconceived 
formula. 

In recent weeks, I have come into the possession of material which produces 
documentary evidence of the firm and inflexible stand the Catholic hierarchy 
of Germany took against Nazism in the defense of the unchangeable maxim 
of both natural law and Christ’s teaching that life is man’s highest earthly 
good and its protection the noblest obligation of a civilized State. The 
documents concern the barbaric practice of the Nazi regime of putting ‘to 
death the inmates of institutions for the mentally afflicted because “they are 
no longer of productive value to the folk community.” 

The first document was written by the late Cardinal Bertram of Breslau, 
former Chairman of the Fulda Bishops’ Conference, and the second by 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich, the fearless champion of the struggle against 
Nazism from the beginning. In publishing these two documents for the benefit 
of the general reader and for the sake of historical record, I wish to emphasize 
that I can vouch for their authenticity, since copies have come into my 
possession from the original sources through a channel which is above suspicion. 
The documents speak for themselves and read, in English translation, as 
follows. 


1“Catholic Resistance in Nazi Germany,” THOUGHT, XX (March, 1945), 217-34. See 
also the translation of the letters from the German Bishops to His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, New York Times, October 20, 1945, p. 4. 
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A 
Breslau, August 11, 1940. 


The Chairman of 
The Fulda Bishops’ Conference. 
C.A. 5231. 


To the Reichs-Chancellery, 
c/o His Excellency, the Reichs- Minister Dr. Lammers, 


Berlin. 


The Episcopacy of the Dioceses of Germany considers it its duty to draw 
the attention of the national government to grievous fears and alarms among 
the population which have become known to it in the pursuit of its duty as 
spiritual adviser. Inasmuch as observations have shown that these apprehensions 
are spreading through ever more extensive circles of our population, the 
matter has become one of general significance and demands serious attention. 
The point at issue is the practice of government agencies to decree that the 
incurably insane, the so-called worthless lives, be either destroyed or used as 
experimental subjects in the search for new methods of curing other diseases. 
A discussion of the problem connected therewith is nothing new, for we 
have offered our opinion concerning it even while preliminary deliberations 
were going on for the revision of the code of criminal law. From that we 


select the following. 
I 


When the revision of the German criminal law code was under considera- 
tion in 1934, the Episcopacy handed to the Ministry of Justice a report under 
the title ‘“Measures taken to administer euthanasia and the destruction of 
worthless life,” in which, among other things, it said that “euthanasia is 
incompatible with the Christian code of ethics, no matter how profoundly 
one’s sympathy might wish for an early termination of suffering of a dying 
patient. The same is true of a regulation, not exactly mandatory, but 
obviously tolerated, which provides for the destruction of worthless lives—that 
is to say: the killing of mental incurables by authority of government agencies.” 


II 


When, upon recommendation of the Episcopacy, the [Catholic] German 
Charity Organization appointed a committee which was to report how the 
revision of the criminal code would affect it, the committee handed to the 
official Commission of Criminal Law, in 1934, a memorandum which, on page 


41, contains the following resolution: 
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‘What has been said concerning euthanasia is equally true of the method 
of destroying so-called worthless lives, with the exception that in the latter 
case the patient is unaware of his ailment. It is our opinion that the purpose 
for which institutions for mentally afflicted were established cannot be reversed 
in the opposite direction by killing inmates who are helpless and unconscious 
of what is going on. We also have most serious fears in another direction, 
namely, that official permission to perform these killings will create in the 
family of the patient, or, in given cases in the patient himself, an aversion 
to all such institutions, a situation which may become disastrous for further 
medical endeavor and for the general good of the population.” 


Ill 


The book, The Future German Criminal Law, Special Part: Report on 
the Work of the Official Penal Commission, edited by Dr. Giirtner, Reichs- 
Minister of Justice, second edition, revised according to results of the second 
reading, 1936, publisher Franz Vahlen, Berlin, contains in section 21 (p. 375), 
titled “Killing,” written by Professor Count von Gleispach, Berlin, the 
following report: 

“Permission for the destruction of so-called worthless life does not come 
under consideration. Essentially, the matter in question concerns those afflicted 
with serious mental illness, or who are total idiots. The National Socialist 
State seeks to prevent the occurrence of such degeneration in the people as a 
collective body, and it therefore applies extensive measures by means of which 
such cases must eventually become ever less frequent. However, the authority 
of the ethical norm against wilful destruction of life must not be weakened 
by making exceptions for mere utilitarian reasons of victims of severe illness 
or accident, even if these unfortunates be connected with the German race 
merely by their past or by their outward appearance.” 

In consideration of the above, and especially in view of the position taken 
by the Official Commission of Criminal Law, the Episcopacy had hopes that 
attempts to destroy “worthless lives’? would at least not be encouraged by 
the State, and that government steps in this direction would come to an end. 

However, in view of the observations mentioned above, the Episcopacy 
considers itself duty bound to draw attention again to the strict prohibition 
of such practices, as well as to warn against their fateful results. This 
warning is motivated by our desire to have done everything, preventatively, 
that it is in our power to dc. 

According to the revelation given by God, and especially by the teachings 
of Christ and His Church, such practices are strictly prohibited. This is 
not only the dogma and moral teaching of the Catholic Church, it is equally 
the ethical conviction of all Christians without exception. Likewise, there is 
evidence that the healthy sentiment of the German people leans over- 
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whelmingly in the same direction, especially in the medical profession. More- 
over, contemplating the nature of the question in a manner rational and 
circumspect, free of all mental compromise and of casual, short-sighted 
utilitarianism, one is forced to respect this rigorous prohibition against 
deliberate killing because of the irreplaceable value of each human being 
as an individual within the totality of community life. Again, despite the 
difficult economic and professional sacrifices which obedience to this prohibi- 
tion may involve for certain communities, the inviolability of every human 
life which has not been forfeited by an adequately shocking crime must be 
considered as an unqualified, universal principle, not only because of the 
belief in God as Lord over life and death of each individual, but also because 
of the indispensability of an undisturbed continuity of community life, 
especially public life, and because of the necessity of maintaining an elemen- 
tary confidence among the people toward each other, toward the medical 
profession and hospitals, toward decrees of the government on health and 
sanitation, and its ethical authority to enforce them. Moreover, through 
violation of the worldwide principle of the sanctity of innocent life, by 
antagonism against Christian conviction, the reputation of the German people 
as a civilized nation would become seriously damaged. 

The Episcopacy requests favorable consideration of these expositions, for 
they emanate not only from our sense of responsibility and of religious duty, 
but from an ardent love for the German people and its material as well as 
spiritual welfare. Especially, however, are we anxious that the apprehensions 
and disturbing fears of our population, mentioned above, may never be 


justified by reason of corresponding conditions of fact. 
(Signed) A. CarDINAL BERTRAM, 


Archbishop of Breslau. 


Munich 2, November 6, 1940. 


The Archbishop of 
Munich and Freising. 


To Dr. Giirtner, 
Reichs-Minister of Justice, 
Berlin. 


Despite all obstructions and threats it has by now become an open secret 
that questionnaires are demanded concerning the inmates of the institutions for 
the mentally afflicted. These reports must show the age of the patient, his 
regular visitors and the duration of his affliction. The inmates whose names 
are checked off on the questionnaires are then separated into groups and during 
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the night taken by railroad or autobus to other institutions; to Grafeneck 
in Wuertemberg, to Hartheim near Linz on the Danube, and to Sonnenstein 
in Thuringia. After about a week the relatives are notified that the patient 
has suddenly died and that the body has been cremated “by order of the 
police” or “for official sanitary reasons.’ Driven by grief and bitterness, the 
relatives, showing the written reports which they had received, apply to the 
Church authorities and plead for a religious burial. Without changing their 
fundamental principles concerning cremation, the German bishops permit 
a religious interment in these cases, because cremation took place without 
the consent of either guardian or relatives and contrary to their religious 
conviction. Large groups of the population are raising their voices more 
and more insistently, calling upon the German bishops for a pronouncement 
on this practice of officially destroying the lives of afflicted fellow citizens. 

The formula of the oath of allegiance, unanimously agreed upon, and 
found in article 16 of the Reichs-Concordat, binds the bishops that “in the 
course of their official care for the welfare and in the interest of the German 
nation they prevent every harm which might threaten it.” Thus, the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, not only because of the laws of God, the unshakeable 
foundations of every public order, nor because of the popular voice of distress, 
but because he feels himself in conscience bound by the Reichs-Concordat, 
makes complaint and lodges charges with you, your Honor, against this 
practice which has been going on for months, namely, the wholesale removal 
of mental cases behind institution walls by way of euthanasia. 

The Christian position on this question was enunciated as early as 1934 
in an address to the Ministry of Justice, when the draft of a new German 
criminal code was being considered, and when something was said therein 
on ‘Measures to administer euthanasia and the destruction of worthless life.” 
At that time the German bishops emphasized the incompatibility of euthanasia 
with Christian ethics, with the additional statement that “the same holds 
true concerning the killing of mental incurables.” In the same year, 1934, 
prompted by the German bishops, this position was confirmed in greater 
detail in a Memorandum addressed to the Official Commission of Criminal 
Law. Then, in 1936, your Honor edited the second edition of The Future 
German Criminal Law (Franz Vahlen, publisher, Berlin). In a new 
Memorandum, dated August 11, 1940, the German bishops quoted a state- 
ment from this book, found on page 375, in a section written by Professor 
Count von Gleispach: 

“Permission for the destruction of so-called worthless life does not come 
under consideration. Essentially, the matter in question concerns those afflicted 
with serious mental illness, or who are total idiots. The National Socialist 
State seeks to prevent the occurrence of such degeneration in the people as 
a collective body, and it therefore applies extensive measures by means of 
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which such cases must eventually become ever less frequent. However, the 
authority of the ethical norm against wilful destruction of life must not be 
weakened by making exceptions for mere utilitarian reasons of victims of 
severe illness or accident, even if these unfortunates be connected with the 
German race merely by their past or by their outward appearance.” 

According to this elucidation the Episcopacy seemed justified in assuming 
that attempts to destroy worthless lives would never be sanctioned either by 
law or by way of other official measures. However, the developments of the 
last few months, which reveal mass-killings in institutions for the insane, 
have disappointed those hopes and have prompted the Chairman of the Fulda 
Conference, Cardinal Bertram of Breslau, to raise his voice of warning once 
more in the name and by request of the German bishops in a Memorandum 
to the Reichs-Chancellery, that is to say, to Reichs-Minister Dr. Lammers, 
August 11, 1940. I assume that this Memorandum of the German bishops 
of August 11, 1940, from which I have taken the preceding statements, 
and which gives the historical background to the question, is known to you 
in its wording. 

The inalienable and eternal truth of the paragraph in the natural moral 
code, “Thou shalt not kill,” has been taken over into Christian ethics 
without abbreviation. The hour of man’s death remains with God, the 
Creator of life and Lord over life and death. Wilful destruction of life, self- 
destruction by suicide, and the taking of another man’s life, is branded by the 
law of God as a criminal encroachment upon the moral order. Natural as 
well as Christian moral law grants to State sovereignty the right of calling 
men, fit to bear arms, for the protection of their country, even to make the 
supreme sacrifice for that cause. In addition, and according to “God’s Order,”’ 
State sovereignty does “not use the sword in vain,” and possesses the right 
to punish crimes of an especially shocking nature and gravity against the 
moral order even with capital punishment. With these exceptions, Christian 
ethics recognizes no other right of the State to destroy human life, especially 
not for euthanasian and economic reasons. Even if for such reasons the State 
should establish the right to kill, such a law could never be considered to 
have moral justification within the Christian world order. 

According to the Christian philosophy of life not only those who are 
still robustly working for the economic welfare of society and State, but 
also the sick and suffering have a duty to fulfill toward the civic body as 
a whole. Their value to society can, of course, be recognized only by casting 
a glance upward to Divine Providence. Even an ailing person has a right 
to be judged not exclusively by the value of his economic usefulness to the 
folk community. Moreover, among those who are now being put to death 
by way of euthanasia are such who, because of strenuous mental work, have 
exposed themselves to the danger of mental exhaustion; those who in previous 
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days worked conspicuously for the common good, as well as those who in 
the first World War lost control of nerves and clarity of mind. 

Through the influence of Christian teaching, the civilized State, even if 
it does not consider pure welfare as a principal task, has wisely and on a 
large scale provided for the redemptive care of ailing life. It has educated 
physicians, built hospitals and other institutions of healing, creating, especially 
in Germany, an exemplary system of hospitalization. 

It would be a fearful contradiction of the past history of our people if 
one should now grant to the State the right to dispose of the sick simply 
because the care of these people calls for work and workers which otherwise 
could be used for the upbuilding of the people as a whole, or, as claimed in 
the present case, to use the hospitals for the accommodation of repatriated 
German nationals. We cannot believe that physicians who chose their lofty 
profession to save ailing life would now distort their medical calling by 
lending a hand in destroying life. And still less are we able to believe that 
civil jurisprudence would hand over one of its highest prerogatives—the right 
to condemn to death—to the men of the healing arts. 

With the victims of euthanasia the question does not involve criminal but 
sick people. Mental sickness may in certain cases be the result of alcoholism, 
sexual excesses or other self-chosen indiscretions. In most cases, however, 
the saying remains true that neither he has sinned, nor have his parents. 
Nor is the person in question always a case of complete idiocy or of some 
other form of “worthless life.”” There are among these people those, epileptics 
for instance, who temporarily work in field or garden, or in work shops. 
Nor are only those condemned to die who are inmates of state institutions, 
as Church authorities are being told they are. There is proof positive that 
patients of exclusively charitable private institutions have been put to or 
marked for death by the circuitous route of transferring them first to State 
institutions. 

And now, Honorable Reichs-Minister of Justice, it is not my intention 
to revive the old question whether the State is the only and exclusive source 
of justice and whether it is possible to build up a legal system commensurate 
with human dignity on the catchword “That is legally right which benefits 
the people.”” However, I feel duty bound to draw attention to the fact 
that it would not benefit our people if, throughout the remotest circles of 
our population, confidence in the pledged word of government officials should 
cease, for the inmates of these hospitals are brought together from all provinces 
of our country and from every walk of life. The measures taken to administer 
euthanasia have deeply shaken that confidence. No one actually believes that 
the inmate has died suddenly because of sickness, such as a cardiac condition 
or appendicitis. No one believes that “because of sanitary reasons” and “the 
danger of contagion” the body had to be cremated. In a later investigation, 
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which one may expect in a civilized State, these explanations will not hold 
water. During the earlier period of these practices the official who informed 
the family of the victim’s death even expressed his sympathy. One can easily 
guess the sarcasm of popular comment toward this “sympathy.” 

It can do our people no good, nor can it be right when, by these methods 
of government health control, the value of the individual human life, and 
even the right to live, is lowered and public morality becomes shocked to its 
foundation. There will always be people who, guided by false compassion, 
continue to speak of such dispatching of the incurably sick as a “blessing,” 
but they suddenly have very little to say when reminded that through sickness 
or accident they themselves may be placed in the same situation, although 
hale and hearty today. Again, should anyone quote Nietzsche, the man who 
declared compassion and fostering love as sheer nonsense, we would be com- 
pelled to tell him that Nietzsche himself, in his later years of mental un- 
balance, was dependent on loving service. Moreover, this man Nietzsche, 
who in his books repeatedly uttered unprecedented insults against the 
German people, is no authority for us in questions pertaining to ethics. How 
terribly must public morality be shocked when the government enters the 
family to deprive individuals of their value and their human rights; or, if 
motivated by shameless materialism, some individual should hit upon the 
idea of inheriting his aunt’s wealth by having her removed, or by removing 
a fellow being whose position he envies in order to gain a coveted place or 
some similar advantage. 

It can do our people no good if, by extinguishing the lives of those seriously 
afflicted because they are said to be detrimental to the civic body, popular 
confidence in doctors, or even hospitals, is destroyed. Our fellow citizens 
implicitly entrust their sick to State or private charitable institutions: the 
bodily sick to hospitals, mental cases to institutions for the insane. These 
institutions have accepted them as implicitly as they were offered, but no 
one with eyes and ears open can deny that today an alarming restlessness 
has seized our people, for these wholesale deaths are everywhere the subject 
of conversation, attended by the spread of wild rumors concerning the number 
of deaths, the method of executing them, and other suspicions. All this 
mystery-mongering—the patients are called for in the dead of night, the 
window shades of the vehicles are drawn, and after arrival at their destina- 
tion no one is permitted to visit them—is not apt to kill that restlessness ; 
indeed, panic has already seized the homes for the aged and the sanatoriums 
for the tubercular. 

I need not assure you, your Honor, that I have made the above exposition 
not because of joy in contradiction. In this non-political but moral-juridical 
question my conscience has urged me to speak because, as a Catholic bishop, 
I cannot remain silent when maintenance of our moral foundations is at 
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stake, and because, according to article 16 of the Reichs-Concordat, I am 
duty bound to forestall any harm which I consider threatening our people 
and to preserve for them the reputation of a civilized nation. We recognize 
that during war time it is necessary to take extraordinary precautions to 
safeguard the country and to feed the people. We tell the people that in 
times of war their Christian spirit of sacrifice must be ready for any even- 
tuality—even the sacrifice of blood, and in the streets of hamlet and city 
we behold with deep reverence the women wearing black veils as an indication 
that they have made the sacrifices of a beloved life for the fatherland. But 
even during war time one may not discard the everlasting foundations of the 
moral order, nor the fundamental rights of the individual. 

Your Honor, I am asking for an answer to these expositions, provided 
that an answer has not already been given as a result of the unanimous 


Memorandum of the German bishops or several individual petitions. 
(Signed) CARDINAL FAULHABER, 
Archbishop of Munich. 


From the last sentence of Cardinal Faulhaber’s letter we are able to draw 
the conclusion that in November, 1940, the Nazi government, following its 
usual pernicious tactics, had not yet answered the Memorandum of the 
German bishops of August in the same year. Cardinal Faulhaber’s letter also 
met with no success. This, however, does not impair the historical significance 
of these documents, which give ample proof that the Catholic hierarchy of 
Germany was a leading factor in the resistance against Nazi tyranny. Of 
the individual petitions, mentioned in the last sentence of Cardinal Faulhaber’s 
letter, one has come into my possession. It was written by a fearless and 
noble-minded Austrian woman, the Countess Bertha K6nigsegg, dated August 
23, 1940, and addressed to the Commissioner for the defense of the Reich 
in Wehrkreis XVIII, Innsbruck. 

In order to understand the importance of these letters it must be kept in 
mind that they were written at a time when the Nazis were at the height 
of their power, when Europe had been overrun and when the outlook for 
western civilization was very dark indeed. In that critical hour the German 
bishops never wavered in their defense of human rights. 

Their stand is also made evident in their letter of June 24, 1941, addressed 
to Pope Pius XII and recently published by the New York Times. In this 
document they bluntly stated that “freedom of conscience is repressed to a 
degree that is simply intolerable for men made to the image of God.” Again 
they stressed the violation of human rights, reporting to the Holy See “that 
sterilization has been followed by the killing of mental defectives” and citing 
the insidious ways taken to bring pressure to bear on clergy and laymen alike. 
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Their only consolation was in “the loyalty of millions to Christ.” The letter 
to the Pope also indicated the means they adopted for continuing their 
spiritual ministry within the limits of the manifold restrictions imposed by 
Nazi regime. The letter closes with the firm and solemn resolution: “We 
shall arm ourselves with the resolve: We stand loyal—loyal to God and the 
Redeemer, loyal to the Church and its Supreme Head, come what may.” 

A record of their persistence appears in the joint pastoral issued by the 
German bishops after their meeting at Fulda on August 23, 1945: “We 
know that for many of you it was not without danger to listen again and 
again to our episcopal pronouncements, which spoke out against the errors 
and crimes of our times. With deep interest and inner sympathy, millions 
and millions have followed our remarks, when we upheld the rights of the 
person, when we rejected the interference of the State with Church life, 
when we spoke of the unheard-of oppression by State and party in all 
spheres of spiritual and religious life, when we raised our voice against racial 
arrogance and hatred of other nations. We know well that informers were 
ready everywhere to hinder you in your progress and in your career once it 
had been discovered that you had listened to such sermons.” 

Pope Pius XII replied to the earlier letter under the date of September 8, 
1941, as reported in the New York Times. After taking cognizance of the 
great difficulties of the Church in Germany, the Pontiff encouraged the 
bishops in their unswerving attitude: “We, like you, are full of hope and 
confidence that the Church in Germany is, in spite of all the storms, steering 
toward the light. Certainly, your well-thought-out plan, the exalted standards 
and conduct displayed not only by you but also by your priests and great 
numbers of the faithful who have gathered strength from the constant struggle, 
afford a guarantee that your fortitude of soul, often reaching astonishing 


heights, will not fail.” 


Fordham University. RUDOLPH ARBESMANN. 
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